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The Four Temperaments” 
By RUDOLF STEINER 


A CORRECT and very general view to be found in practically 
every domain of spiritual life is that the greatest riddle 
of mankind in the realm of physical existence is man 
himself. Much scientific thought .is directed to the 
solution of this riddle and both Natural Science and 
Spiritual Science try from different angles of approach 
to understand the secret of man’s nature and being, 
Fundamentally speaking, all genuine research into 
Nature strives towards its goal by synthesising Nature- 
processes into a body of external law. Spiritual Science, 
on the other hand, seeks for the source and origin of 
existence with the object of understanding and solving 
the mystery of the being and destiny of man. It is indeed 
true, in the general sense, that the greatest riddle of 
mankind is man, and it is also true that this saying 
increases in depth when we think of all the feelings and 
perceptions that arise whenever we come face to face 
with another human being. Every individual, by 
reason of his own nature and being, is a riddle both to the 
other individual and to himself. In speaking of this 
riddle, we are usually thinking of man in the more 
genetal sense, without distinguishing this or that 
individual, and indeed we have undoubtedly a vast 
field of study before us here. The lecture to-day, 
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however, will deal, not so much with the riddle of 
existence in general but with one no less significant, 
confronting us every time we meet a human being, for 
in the innermost depths of their nature men are infinitely 
diverse ! 

The riddle presented by each individual man, forces 
itself upon our attention, for the whole of our social 
life, our action and behaviour depend much less upon 
our tntellectual approach to the riddle confronting us in 
a given case, than upon our capacity through feeling 
and insight to get near those human beings whom we 
contact in everyday life. It is so difficult to understand 
the different characters of those with whom we come 
iato contact, and yet so much depends upon this. We 
can only gradually begin to solve the riddle presented 
by the individual, for there is a wide sweep between 
‘human nature’ in the broad sense and what confronts 
us in the individual. 

Spiritual Science has a special task to fulfil in regard 
to the riddle of the individual human being, not only 
because it sheds light upon the being of man in the 
broad sense but because by its very nature it is a 
knowledge that permeates the feelings and perceptions 
of everyday life. And since the life of feeling may find 
its noblest expression in our behaviour and attitude to 
our fellow-men, the highest fruit of Spiritual Science is 
the insight it gives into those with whom daily life brings 
us in contact. 

Physical perception reveals only one part of man’s 
being, and according to the materialistic conceptions 
which are the outcome of this outer perception and the 
intellect bound thereto, this, the visible part of man, 
constitutes his whole being. Spiritual Science, on the 
other hand, reveals that the nature and being of man 
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however, will deal, not so much with the riddle of 
existence in general but with one no less significant, 
confronting us “every time we meet a human being, for 
in the innermost depths of their nature men are infinitely 
diverse ! 

The riddle presented by each individual man, forces 
itself upon our attention, for the whole of our social 
life, our action and behaviour depend much less upon 
our intellectual approach to the riddle confronting us in 
a given case, than upon our capacity through feeling 
and insight to get near those human beings whom we 
contact in everyday life. It is so difficult to understand 
the different characters of those with whom we come 
iato contact, and yet so much depends upon this. We 
can only gradually begin to solve the riddle presented 
by the individual, for there is a wide sweep between 
‘human nature’ in the broad sense and what confronts 
us in the individual. 

Spiritual Science has a special task to fulfil in regard 
to the riddle of the individual human being, not only 
because it sheds light upon the being of man in the 
broad sense but because by its very nature it is a 
knowledge that permeates the feelings and perceptions 
of everyday life. And since the life of feeling may find 
its noblest expression in our behaviour and attitude to 
our fellow-men, the highest fruit of Spiritual Science is 
the insight it gives into those with whom daily life brings 
us in contact. 

_ Physical perception reveals only one part of man’s 
being, and according to the materialistic conceptions 
which are the outcome of this outer perception and the 
intellect bound thereto, this, the visible part of man, 
constitutes his whole being. Spiritual Science, on the 
other hand, reveals that the nature and being of man 
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is complicated in the highest degree. And if we 
penetrate deeply into this complexity, light will also be 
shed upon the being of an individual. Spiritual Science 
points us to the innermost kernel of man’s being, of which 
all that can be seen with physical eyes is but the outer 
sheath. Moreover, we shall not understand this outer 
sheath of man until we have learnt to fathom the 
depths of his inner, spiritual being. 

Now in the sphere between what is known as human 
nature in the broad sense and all that confronts us in 
the single individual, there are certain homogeneous 
elements which are to be found in whole groups of human 
beings—tor example the temperaments. The very word 
‘temperament ’ indicates that its riddles are as numerous, 
as the members of the human race.: Within the four 
main types of temperaments there is such infinite variety, 
that we may say : the essential riddle of man’s existence 
exptesses itself in the temperament that is the key-note 
of his being. And it is just at the point where this 
riddle passes over into the domain of practical life that 
this keynote of man’s being plays a part. Some aspect 
of it is there before us every time we come into contact 
with a human being. Spiritual Science has many things 
to teach in regard to the temperaments. True, these 
temperaments originate from the innermost core of 
mau, but they come to expression in all his outer life. 
External observation of Nature can never solve the riddle 
of man; insight into the peculiar, individual colouring 
of a character can only arise in us when we are familiar 
with the teachings of Spiritual Science. ) 

It is indeed true that every human being comes 
before us with his own individual temperament, but for 
all that, the temperaments can be grouped into four 
main types: sanguine, choleric, phlegmatic, melancholic. 
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world unites with what is passed to him from father, 
mother and ancestors. With all that flows down through 
the generations, something else is united, something that 
is not received from the ancestors of a man but comes 
from quite other regions and passes from one earthly 
life to another. On the one side we say : Man has received 
this or that from his ancestors. On the other hand, 
we see the human being, from childhood onwards, 
unfolding from the innermost core of his being the fruit 
of previous existences —-What he thus unfolds cannot 
have been inherited from his ancestors. 

All that we perceive in a human being when we 
penetrate to the depths of his life of soul can only be 
explained- by knowledge of a great and far-reaching 
Jaw which is, indeed, nothing more or less than an outcome 
of a number of natural laws. It is the often repudiated 
law of repeated earthly lives, which is merely a specific 
application of a universal law. 

Nor does this law appear so enigmatic if we study 
an inanimate mineral, for instance, a rock-crystal. 
Rock-crystal has a very definite form. If it breaks into 
pieces, it leaves behind nothing of its form, nothing that 
could pass over into other rock-crystals. In the plant 
world it is quite obvious the same law does not apply. 
The plant is always the offspring of a .parent-plant. 
Its form is preserved and passes over to another plant. 
In the animal world there is an evolution of the spectes, 
and precisely this discovery has been regarded as the 
mightiest achievement of the nineteenth century. Not 
only does one form proceed from another, but every 
animal in the body of the mother recapitulates the earlier 
forms and lower evolutionary stages of its ancestors. 
In the animal, there is an evolution of the species. In 
man, there is not only an evolution of the species but of 
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the individuality. What a man acquires in the course 
of his life through education and knowledge is not lost, 
any more than the evolutionary attainments of he line 
of progenitors are lost in the case of an animal. 

A time will surely come when the innermost kernel 
of man’s being will be traced back to previous existences, 
and be recognised as their fruit. To begin with, this 
law will meet with the same treatment as has been the 
fate of now generally accepted laws. Nevertheless the 
opposition will eventually be superseded just as the 
opinion held by scholars in previous centuries, that 
the living can arise from the non-living, has been 
superseded. Even so late as the seventeenth century, 
both the learned and the unlearned never doubted but 
that lower animals, rain-worms and the like, could arise 
from lifeless matter, and fish from river-mud. The first 
man to proclaim that the living can only arise from the 
living, was the great Italian investigator, Francesco Redi 
(1627-1697). He shows that the living can only arise 
from the living and this law is merely the precursor of 
another, namely, that soul-and-spirit is born alone of 
soul-and-spirit. Redi was bitterly attacked on account 
of his teachings and only just escaped the fate of Giordano 
Bruno. Burning at the stake is not a custom of our 
age, but those who come forward to-day with a new 
teaching—-such, for instance, as that which declares that 
soul-and-spirit proceeds alone from soul-and-spirit, will 
be regarded as charlatans—to say the least of it! A 
time will come, however, when it will be considered 
absurd to imagine that a man lives only once and has no 
permanent centre of being which unites with his inherited 
characteristics. 

Spiritual Science reveals the great laws of reincarna- 
tion and karma, and teaches that the innermost kernel 
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of man’s being descends from spiritual worlds to unite 
with the sheaths provided by the parents -through the 
line ofSkeredity. And just as we are led back to the 
forefathers in connection with the physical form and 
outward characteristics of a human being, so, if we are 
to understand his innermost being, we must go back 
to an earlier life, possibly in a very far past, to a point 
where the line of heredity is lost. Here, thousands of 
years ago, we find the kernel of being which has descended 
time and again to earthly incarnation. Every human 
being has a series of lives behind him when he enters 
earthly existence. After passing through the Gate of 
Death in one life he dwells in another form of existence 
in the spiritual world, and when the time comes for 
another life in the physical world, seeks out those who 
ate to be his parents. Thus we must go back to the 
previous incarnations of a human being and find out 
what was there acquired if we are to understand the 
spirit and soul indwelling the physical body in his 
present existence. His mode of life in an earlier incama- 
tion and all that he has brought over are the causes 
underlying the particular talents, tendencies of character 
and faculties he possesses in this new life. In a certain 
sense every human being brings his qualities and his 
destiny with him. The deeds he performed have set 
up reactions and he enters a new life. The inner kernel 
of his being comes from earlier incarnations and passes 
into the sheaths provided by heredity. 

. The present age is little inclined to admit the reality 
of this inner kernel of being or to regard the idea of 
reincarnation as anything more than fantasy. It is 
looked upon as inferior logic, and time and again one has 
to listen to materialistic thinkers who say that everything 
in a man is the outcome of heredity. They tell us to 
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study the man’s forefathers and then we shall find traces, 
somewhere or other, of every trait and quality he 
possesses. Nor does Spiritual Science altogethgr deny 
the truth of this. But it is said by materialistic thinkers 
in a case where talent seems to have been inherited, that 
this is only another proof of the theory of heredity. 
Indeed it has been said that genius seldom shows itself 
at the beginning of a generation, that it is found at the 
end of a line of heredity.—And this is supposed to be a 
proof of the fact that genius is inherited. These people 
say: That man has a very definite talent.—He is a genius. 
Go back to his forefathers and look here and there among 
them for indications of the same talent, and you will 
find that they have finally culminated in yenius.— 
Therefore genius is inherited. 

Now for a truly logical thinker this may prove the 
very opposite! Does the fact that qualities of genius 
existed among a man’s forefathers prove anything— 
and if so, what? As a matter of fact it merely proves 
that the kernel of being is expressing itself according 
to the standard of the bodily instrument, and such a 
deduction is no cleverer than the statement that if a man 
falls into water, he will get wet! After all, it is absolutely 
natural that he should be affected in some way or other 
by the element in which he finds himself. And it is a 
simple matter of course that what has flowed down 
through the generations, finally to be given by a father 
and mother to the being descending from the spiritual 
world, will bear the traits of the forefathers. For the 
kernel of being clothes itself in the sheaths that are 
provided by the forefathers.—The proof we are offered 
is, on the contrary, a proof that genius is not inherited. 
Were it so, genius would manifest at the beginning of a 
generation and not at the end. [If it could be shown that 
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sons or nephews inherit the qualities of genius, then 
that would be a proof that genius is inherited, but as 
a matter of fact it does not happen so. It is a faulty 
logic which declares that the spiritual qualities of a man 
emanate from his forefathers. The spiritual qualities 
of a man are the outcome of his earlier incarnations. 

On the one side the human being enters a stream of 
existence from which he receives certain characteristics 
of family, nation and racial stock. Children of the same 
parents bear characteristics of this kind. On the other 
side, however, when we come to speak of an individual, 
we must say: The being of soul-and-spirit is born into 
family, nation and race, into sheaths provided by the 
forefathets, but bringing purely individual characteristics 
and qualities. And now the question is: How can 
harmony be established between the individual being 
who has perhaps acquired this or that quality, and the 
sheaths determined by family, nation, race, into which 
he enters? Can there be harmony? Wil not the 
purely individual qualities conflict with those of heredity ? 
The great problem is: How can the individual being of 
soul-and-spirit who descends from quite different worlds 
and must look for a father and mother, unite with the 
bodily nature and the qualities derived from heredity ? 

In man, as he stands before us on earth, we see the 
coalescence of two streams, and a balance must be struck. 
Every human being is a product of these two streams. 
Fundamentally speaking, the being of soul-and-spirit 
has nothing to do with what heredity provides but only 
with what is most akin to his own essence, and it is 
therefore obvious that there must be a certain inter- 
mediary. For centuries, maybe, the being of soul-and- 
spirit has been living in a world of quite a different nature 
and there must be some kind of link between the 
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individual and the more universal qualities piQvces by 
family, nation and race. 

There is indeed an intermediary between hat is 
thus brought over from earlier lives on earth and what 
is provided by heredity. This intermediary has the more 
universal qualities but is at the same time capable of 
individualisation. That which stands midway between 
the line of heredity and the individuality is expressed in 


the word Temperament. A man’s temperament is, in 


a certain sense, the ‘ physiognomy ’ of his individuality. 
Thus by means of the qualities of the particular tempera- 
ment, the individuality colours those qualities which 
have been transmitted by heredity through the generations. 
The streams of individuality and of heredity flow together 
and modify each. other; just as blue and yellow unite 
in green, so do these two streams unite to form what is 
called the temperament. It is as though, on descending 
to incarnation, the spiritual kernel of a man’s being were 
to surround itself with a spiritual sheen emanating from 
what is waiting down there on earth. The individuality 
is tinged with qualities of the sheaths into which he is 
born.—The temperament is representative alike of the 
soul-nature of a man and of the characteristics transmitted 
by heredity. In this sense the temperament brings 
about an adjustment between the eternal and the past. 

This adjustment is possible because of the connection 
existing between the different members of man’s being. 
These members must, however, be studied in the light 
of Spiritual Science, for only so can the mystery contained 
in the temperaments be understood. 

Man is a fourfold being, consisting of physical body, 
etheric body (the body of formative forces) astral body and 
Ego. That member of man’s being which the outer 
senses perceive and which to materialistic thought alone 
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has reality, is the physical body. Man has this physical 
body in common with the minerai world, with outer 
Nature, i 

But, in Spiritual Science, we know of the existence 
of higher, supersensible members, in every sense as real 
as the physical body. ‘The first of these supersensible 
members is the etheric body which through the whole 
of earthly life remains united with the physical body. 
At death there is a separation, but not until- death. 
Even this first higher member—the etheric or life-body, 
is no more visible to our physical eyes than colours are 
visible to one born blind. But it is there as an actual 
reality before what Goethe calls the ‘ eyes of the spirit’ 
and is the creator and builder of the physical body. 
Between birth and death this etheric or life-body is 
waging a perpetual fight against the decay of the physical 
body. All mineral products of Nature, a crystal for 
example, are so constituted that their existence is 
preserved by the forces of their very substance. This 
is not the case with the physical body of a living being, 
for there the physical forces work in such a way that if 
left to themselves they would destroy the form. - This 
can be observed at death. The etheric body is constantly 
struggling to prevent the physical body of man from 
becoming wholly subject to physical and chemical forces. 

A third supersensible member of man’s being is 
the bearer of joy and sorrow, pain, instincts, impulses, 
passiotis, desires, sensations, surging thoughts and ideas— 
even those that are connected with ideals in the moral 
sphere. It is the astral body. ‘The name need cause no 
offence. It would be equally correct to use the term 
nerve-body. Spiritual Science knows the reality of this 
body of impulses and desires which are not to be regarded 
as a product of the physical body but rather as the cause 
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of this body; for Spiritual Science teaches that the 
physical body -has been built up by this spiritual-psychic 
principle. 

Three members of man’s being have already been 
enumerated. The fourth raises him above all other 
creatures of Nature and places him at the summit of 
earthly creation.—It is the Ego which bestows upon 
him in so mysterious a way and yet so unmistakably, the 
power of se/f-consciousness. 

Man possesses his physical body in common with 
the visible world around him, the etheric body with 
plants and animals, the astral body with the animals. 
The Ego is his alone and raises him above other creatures. 
The Ego is that principle which enables man to say “I”. 
of himself, to be an independent, self-conscious being. 

Blood, that “ very special fluid,” is the expression 
of the Ego. A physical expression of the astral body is— 
among other organs—the nerve-system. The etheric 
body expresses one part of itself in the gland-system ; 
the physical body in the sense organs. 

Viewed from outside, with physical eyes, the physical 
body of man clearly bears the tokens of heredity. The 
forces contained in the etheric body too, as it fights 
against the decaying of the physical body, also lie in 
the line of heredity. The qualities of the astral body, 
however, are much more closely bound up with the 
spiritual kernel of man’s being. The Ego proper passes 
from incarnation to incarnation and the qualities of the 


' Ego manifest outwardly—in the outer world. ‘These 


four members of man’s being—Ego, astral body, etheric 
body and physical body—interpenetrate and influence 
one another in the most varied ways. The temperaments 
are the result of this interpenetration of astral body 
and Ego (representing the one stream) and of physical 
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and etheric bodies (representing the second). It follows 
from this that the temperaments must depend on the 
individuality of man, upon that kernel of being which 
enters the line of heredity. If it were not in man’s 
power to mould his own inner being, every descendant 
would merely be a product of his progenitors. It is the 
force inherent in the temperament that gives rise to this 
inner, formative activity and makes man individual. 
Precisely here lies the secret of the temperaments. 

Now when the two streams of which we have spoken 
flow together, that is to say when a human being enters 
the physical world, the four members (Ego, astral body, 
etheric body and physical body) intermingle in many 
‘different ways; one or another of the members gains 
control of the others and imparts tone and colouring to 
them. The eternal core of man’s being—that which 
passes from life to life—brings about, in each new incarna- 
tion, a definite interpenetration between the four members. 
The forces of one of the four members predominates 
and this gives a man his temperament. 

When the physical and etheric bodies have received 
their colouring from the individuality, the other members 
will also be affected. According to the inherent nature 
of the individuality, due to the experiences of past 
incarnations, one of the four members will be particularly 
influenced. If the destiny of a man has so strengthened 
the Ego that the Ego-forces predominate over those of 
the other three members, the temperament will be |. 
choleric. If the forces of the astral body are predominant, 
the temperament will be sanguine. If the etheric body 
impresses its- inherent qualities upon the man, the 
temperament will be phlegmatic. And if the physical 
body with its laws works so strongly that the individuality 
cannot get rid of certain obstacles presented by the 
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physical body, a melancholic temperament is the 
result. ° 

In the physical body the four members express 
themselves in outward form. A large part of the 
physical body is the direct expression of man’s physical 
life-principle. The physical per se, only comes to direct 
expression in the physical body. Therefore, the physical 
body is the outstanding principle when the temperament 
is melancholic. 

The gland-system is the physical expression of the 
etheric body. ‘Therefore the gland-system is the outstand- 
. ing principle in the physical body when the temperament 
is phlegmattc. 

The nerve-system and its processes are to be regarded 
as the physical expression of the astral body. In the 
sanguine man, therefore, the nerve-system is the outstand- 
ing principle in the physical body. 

The circulating blood, with its fiery, pulsating energy 
is the expression of the Ego. In a man with a choleric 
temperament, the Ego is strong ; his thoughts and ideas 
are intensely individual—Therefore, the blood-system 
will be the outstanding feature when the temperament 
is choleric. A strong, vital blood-stream indicates a 
choleric temperament. A man in whom the Ego is 
spiritually strong and the blood physically vital, will by 
an inner force have his whole organisation well in hand. 
And in the outer world his Ego will desire to. assert 
itself. Being choleric in temperament, his own Ego 
wants to prevail at all costs. His aggressiveness and 
strong will are a natural outcome of the circulation of 
his blood. ° 

When the forces of the astral body predominate 
in a man, this will express itself physically in the 
functions of the nervous-system—the instrument of 
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waxing and waning perceptions and feelings. The astral 
body is conneeted with the life of thought and mental 
imagery, so that a man possessed of a sanguine tempera- 
ment will tend to live in his surging perceptions and 
feelings, in the pictures formed in his life of ideas. 

Now we must clearly understand the connection 
between the astral body and Ego. ‘The astral body 
works between the nerve-system and the blood. Thus 
it is quite easy to realise in what the connection consists. 
If the sanguine temperament were to exist by itself and 
the nerve-system have free play as the expression of the 
astral body, the man would live in a chaotic whirl of 
mental pictures and ideas. Such a man would be at 
the mercy of every sensation, every mental picture, 
every idea that presented itself to him. We always see 
-traces of this in a sanguine temperament where the astral 
body and nerve-system have the upper hand. The 
pictures are prevented from falling into utter confusion 
by the forces of the Ego. They are kept in order and 
under control only because they are bridled and restrained 
by the Ego. 

In the physical body, it is essentially the blood 
which puts a check on the activity of the nerve-system. 
The blood flowing in the veins of man lays fetters on the 
forces expressing themselves in the nerve-system, and 
curbs the rising and falling life of feelings and sensations. 
It would lead too far in this lecture to speak in detail of 
the connection between the nerve-system and the blood 
and of the way in which the blood acts as a curb. But 
what happens when the curb is not there, when a man is 
bloodless, anzemic ? Without entering into the subtleties 
of physiology, we can grasp the sense in which the blood 
acts as a curb on the nerve-system, from the fact that 
when a man’s blood shows a deficiency of red corpuscles 
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he tends to be at the mercy of a chaotic flow of fantastic 
ideas. The extreme form of this is delusion and hallucina- 
tion. There must be an inner balance between the Ego 
and astral body—or, in terms of physiology, between 
blood and nerve-system—if a man is not to become the 
slave of his nerves, that is to say, of his surging life of 
_ perceptions and feelings. 

Now if the blood acts only as a partial curb and 
cannot bring about a state of absolute balance between 
the astral body and Ego, there arises that peculiar con- 
dition where a man’s interest is quickly roused by some 
object but as quickly vanishes and passes over to another. 
He cannot concentrate on one idea; everything he 
contacts in the outer world has equal power to rouse 
him, but there is no curb to make the impression lasting, 
and the interest which has been kindled evaporates. This 
tendency to be quickly roused and to flit from one object 
to another is an expression of the predominating astral 
nature, of the sanguine temperament. A man with a 
strongly sanguine temperament simply cannot maintain 
his interest in an object or concentrate upon a single 
mental image ; he flies from one impression to another, 
from idea to idea, perception to perception. His mind is 
fickle and inconstant. This can often be observed in the 
case of a sanguine child and it may well be a cause of 
anxiety, for the interest is so quickly aroused; any 
picture will make an impression, but the impression is 
gone again immediately. 

If the etheric body and its particular forces (which 
regulate growth and the inner life-processes) are strongly 
predominant in a man, his inclination will be to remain 
comfortable and at ease in his inner being, for the expres- 
sion of the etheric body is that system in man’s organism 
which determines his sense of well-being or the contrary. 
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The etheric body has a kind of inner life of its own, 
whereas the astral body expresses itself in outer interests, 
and the Ego is the bearer of our outward activities and 
acts of will. If, therefore, this etheric body, which 
‘maintains the balance between the several functions and 
thus determines the sense of well-being, is particularly 
strong, the man will prefer to give himself up to inner 
contentment and ease. Feeling that all is well with his 
inner life and with his organism, he has little inclination 
to send his forces towards the outer world or to unfold a 
strong will. The more comfortable he is in his inner 
being, the more- harmony will he find between the inner 
and outer. When this state of things is present, we. 
have to do with a phlegmatic temperament. 

We have already heard that when the physical 
body—the densest part of man’s being—has the mastery 
over the other members, we have to do with a melancholic 
temperament. Now man must be able to control and 
master his physical body, just as he must control a machine 
if he wants to use it. But it will always be so that when 
this densest member has the upper hand, the man will 
not feel himself its master. The physical body is the 
instrument which ought always to be controlled by the 
higher members, but in this case it has the upper hand 
and is a source of hindrance to the other members. The 
consequence is that such a man is not capable of making 
full use of his instrument, and disharmony arises between 
the physical body and the other members. The man 
cannot make mobile what ought to be mobile in his 
being ; he is aware of inner obstacles. Those that he 
cannot overcome give rise to suffering and pain and he 
is unable to look with unprejudiced eyes upon the world 
around. He seems to bear an inner grudge, is unhappy 
and constantly depressed. Certain thoughts and ideas 
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tend to become fixed and he begins to brood.—He is a 
‘ melancholic,’ full of inner worries and anxieties. This 
mood is due to the fact that the physical bédy is obstruct- 
ing the sense of well-being connected with the etheric 
body, the mobility characteristic of the astral body and 
the Ego’s surety of purpose and aim. 

And now let us consider how the temperament of 
a man expresses itself in outer life. Think first of the 
choleric, with his strong, firm, inner centre. When the 
Ego predominates, the man is determined to break 
through all outer obstacles, to assert his own will.—The 
physical body is moulded by the etheric body, this in 
turn being influenced by.the astral body. In manifold 
ways the organism of man is fashioned and moulded by 
these members. But inasmuch as in this case the Ego 
is asserting itself strongly in the blood-forces, a counter- 
balance is created to the superabundance of the growth- 
forces. When, therefore, the Ego has the upper hand, 
growth may be arrested; the Ego does not allow the 
astral and etheric bodies full scope. The stature and 
figure of a typical choleric are a clear indication of the 
deep inner forces at work in his being, of his self-contained, 
assertive Ego. Stunted growth is very often found with 
a choleric temperament. Take, for instance, the German 
philosopher Johann Gottlieb Fichte—a typical choleric, 
even in his outward appearance. His stunted growth 
indicated quite clearly that the Ego was holding back 
the activities of the other members. In such a case the 
Ego is the master, bridling and cramping the astral 
body. That is why we shall generally find a small, 
compact build in the case of one who is eminently a man 
of strong, assertive will—-The Ego puts a bridle on the 
formative forces of his astral nature. Napoleon, the 
‘little general,’ is a classic example of a choleric tempera- 
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ment together with arrested growth. Such an example 
indicates how the Ego works from out of the spirit—the 
innermost being—and manifests in the outer form and 
figure. Think of the physiognomy that is characteristic 
of a choleric and in contrast with it the shape of the 
brow and the vague indefinite features indicative of a 
phlegmatic temperament. The sure, steady look in 
the eyes of a choleric are also strongly symptomatic of 
the formative forces of the astral body or Ego which are 
at work in these organs. As a general rule we shall 
find that this penetrating light, kindled as it is from 
within, 1s expressed in coal-black eyes. The forces of 
the Ego are deeply rooted in the innermost being and 
the astral body is not able to imbue colour into the eyes. 
And now think of a man’s gait and bearing. Even from 
behind, an experienced eye will be able to tell if he is a 
choleric, for the firm, resolute steps are the expression 
of a strong Ego-force. A choleric child puts his feet 
firmly on the ground—so firmly indeed that it seems he 
would like to go through the very floor. Naturally, it 
would be incorrect to say that the choleric is invariably 
short, or the sanguine tall. It is a question always of 
comparing the whole form and figure of a man with his 
stature. 

And now let us pass to the sanguine temperament. 
Think of the peculiar look in the eyes of a sanguine child. 
His gaze is quickly attracted by some object, but as 
quickly diverted from it. An inner happiness and 
merriment shines out through his eyes, expressing what. 
is coming from the depths of his being, from the great 
mobility of his astral, body. His whole physiognomy, 
his form and his gestures express the mobility and 
quickness of the astral body. The nature of the astral 
body is to form and to mould. Slimness and suppleness | 
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will often go together with a sanguine temperament. 
The slender form of the very bones and muscles indicates 
the inner mobility of the astral body. Clairvoyance is 
not necessary for discerning whether a man is choleric 
or sanguine. A sanguine temperament will be expressed 
in a springing, almost dance-like walk, in contrast to 
the frm, assertive steps of a choleric. The sanguine 
temperament is especially in evidence during childhood 
when plasticity of movement is so apparent, and there 
are subtler indications as well, for whereas the facial 
features of a choleric will be sharp and clear-cut, those 
of a sanguine individual will be mobile and expressive, 
capable of infinite change. The expression of a sanguine 
child is constantly changing and the very colour of the, 
eyes expresses the temperament. The self-contained 
inwardness of the Ego-nature of a choleric is expressed 
in the darkness of the eyes. Blue eyes, on the other 
hand, will often indicate a sanguine temperament. The 
Ego is not so deeply rooted and the astral body and its 
mobility is at work. Blue eyes are connected with this 
inner, invisible light of the astral body. 

Thus do the temperaments express themselves in 
outer life. Knowledge concerning the four temperaments 
has come down to us from the deep wisdom of olden 
times. If we understand the nature of man in this 
sense, knowing that the outer is but the expression of 
the Spiritual, we also understand the process of human 
development, realising what we must do in ourselves, 
and moreover, how we must treat children, always bearing 
the temperament in mind. Education must pay special 
heed to this question of temperaments. Indeed, a living 
understanding of the nature of the four temperaments 
is indispensable in education and in all true wisdom of 
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element may deteriorate into malice, the sanguine 
element into, instability and fickleness, the melancholic 
into habitual gloom, and so on. 

Nor must we fall into the error of under-estimating 
the value of a temperament because it gives rise to an 
exaggerated quality in a character. In education, it is 
not a question of levelling down the temperaments, but 
of guiding them along right channels. None the less, 
we must realise that a particular temperament always 
tends towards a one-sided development; in its most 
radical form, the melancholic temperament leads to 
delusion, the phlegmatic to feeble-mindedness, the 
sanguine to lunacy, and the choleric to those morbid 
_ outbreaks which culminate in a maniacal condition. 

An extremely onesided temperament may readily 
be a drawback in life, because each of the temperaments 
is fraught with a lesser and greater danger. ‘The lesser 
danger facing a choleric, especially during youth, is that 
his Ego may express itself in a hot, passionate temper. 
The greater danger is that the Ego, intent upon the 
pursuit of a single aim, may end in a condition of crazy 
fanaticism. The less serious danger confronting the 
sanguine temperament is changeableness and instability. 
The greater danger is that the ebbing and flowing feelings 
may finally culminate in lunacy. A lack of interest in 
the outer world is the lesser danger facing a phlegmatic 
temperament, while the greater danger is dull-wittedness. 
In the casé of a melancholic temperament, the lesser 
danger is depression, the possibility of not being able to 
get the better of what arises within the being. The 
greater danger is the onset of actual delusions. 

Bearing all this in mind, we cannot but realise that 
the guiding and directing of the temperaments is one of 
the most significant tasks of practical life. It means a 
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very great deal if a teacher takes pains, for example, to 
find out how best to treat a sanguine child. He will then 
learn how to act from a knowledge of the true essence 
and nature of the sanguine temperament. When it is a 
matter of guiding and directing the various tempera- 
ments, this basic principle must be followed : we must 
always reckon with what is actually there, and not with 
what is not there. 

Suppose we have a sanguine child before us. His 
temperament may readily lead to instability, to a lack of 
interest in things that really matter. The sanguine child 
is quick to grasp things but forgets them again just as 
quickly. It is an effort to him to maintain an interest in 
anything. He quickly loses interest in one object and is 
attracted by another. This state of things may run to 
extremes and the danger is palpable when we look into 
the depths of human nature. A materialistic thinker will 
immediately tell us that we should train a sanguine child 
by seeing that he has constant intercourse with other 
children. Those who think truly, however, will say : ‘ If 
you set out to influence those forces which simply are 
not there in the sanguine child, you will never be able to 
do anything with him. You may make strenuous efforts 
to develop the other members of his being, but it will be 
quite useless because those other members are not the 
dominating factors in such a child.’ We cannot promote 
the development of a sanguine child by trying to drum 
_ permanent interests into him. We must set to work 
precisely with his sanguine qualities. We should not 
ask : What is lacking in this child, what is it that must be 
instilled into him ?—but rather: What qualities does a 
sanguine child generally possess ?—and set to work with 
‘them. We shall never change the qualities in such a 
child by trying to confront them with their opposites, 
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he himself is well-informed about what is happening in 
the child’s presence and never lay himself open to attack 
by indicating that he is at a loss what to say or advise. 
He will be playing a losing game with such a child if he 
fails to maintain his authority. Just as love for a 
personality is magic in the case of a sanguine child, 
respect for the value of a person is magic in the case of a 
` choleric. 

The education of a choleric child must be such as 
will promote the development and unfolding of his strong 
inner forces, and acquaint him with things that may be 
a source of difficulty in outer life. When a child is too 
choleric, the teacher should try to put in his way things 
that are dificult to overcome and which present 
“obstacles to him, in order that his attention may be drawn 
to the difficulties which life itself has in store for him. 
Obstacles and difficulties should positively be laid in 
his way, and life must not be made too easy for him. 
The choleric temperament should not be repressed but 
helped to work itself out by having difficulties to overcome. 
‘The choleric temperament must not be stamped out in 
a child ; rather should we see to it that his energy and 
force are expended. Out of an inner necessity, a cholersc 
child must learn to wrestle with the objective world. His 
environment must be such that his temperament can 
express itself in overcoming and getting the better of 
obstacles. In this way he will begin to respect the power 
of facts around him in the world. 

Again there is an indirect way in which a choleric ` 
temperament can be educated and trained. We 
ourselves must awaken reverence and a feeling of venera- 
tion in the child by showing him that we at any rate 
can overcome the difficulties which baffle him. He 
must be able to feel reverence and respect for what the 
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teacher can accomplish in the way of overcoming difficulties. 
Respect for the teachers capacity—that is what we must 
aim at awakening in a choleric child. 

And now we come to the melancholic temperament. — 
How must we act when an excessively melancholic 
temperament shows signs of running to extremes? 
Again here we realise that it is simply not possible to 
instil into å child qualities that he does not begin to 
possess. We must reckon with the fact that a 
melancholic child will go out of his way to look for 
hindrances and obstacles. Ifthe qualities of his particular 
temperament are to be guided into right channels, we 
must divert this power from inner to outer life: Let 
us not imagine for one instant that we shall ever be able 
to talk him out of his inner sorrows and afflictions, for 
his natural tendency is to be shut up in himself just 
because the physical instrument 1s a source of hindrance 
to him. We must build on the qualities he actually 
possesses and foster them. The teacher must endeavour 
to make a melancholic child realise that there is suffering 
in the world. Such a child is capable of deep pain 
and unhappiness ; this quality is rooted in his very being 
and cannot be stamped out, although it can be diverted 
into another channel. 

Above all, then, we must show a melancholic child 
how human beings can suffer. We must let him experience 
legitimate pain and suffering in outer life in order that 
he may realise the existence of things which rightly 
‘cause pain. If we go out of our way to amuse or force 
him into merriment, we shall simply drive him further 
into his inner being and increase his gloom, and reserve. 
Attempts to cure a child of melancholy by providing 
merry company will be of no avail. Let him experience 
suffering where suffering is legitimate, and that will 
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really do him good. Without going too far, of course, 
we should try to make him realise that life itself involves 
suffering. 

It is not easy to guide a melancholic child, but a 
again here there is a magical means. It is absolutely 
essential for a melancholic child to realise that his teachers 
have themselves been tested by life, that they act and speak 
out of a life that has been put to the test. The child must 
feel that his teachers have themselves suffered. It is 
the greatest good fortune if a melancholic child can grow 
up by the side of one who has learnt much by dint of 
difficult experiences. Soul will then work upon soul in 
a most beautiful way. If there is someone by the side 
of a melancholic child who knows how to speak of the 
pain and suffering that are in store for him in the outer 
world, as a contrast to his own purely inward sufferings, 
the child will begin to sympathise and live with the 
sorrows of the outer world. A teacher who can indicate 
by the very way he tells a story that he himself has been 
equal to the trials of destiny, is a veritable godsend to a 
melancholic child. 

Again, in later life, when it is a question of taking 
our own temperament in hand, we should always allow 
the qualities that are actually there to express themselves 
and not artificially repress them. If, for instance, a 
choleric temperament begins to assert itself to a point 
where it creates difficulties for us, we must allow this 
force to live itself out, to spend itself on things that do. 
not matter. If our temperament is melancholic, it will 
be well to be on the look-out for suffering and pain where 
they occur in outer: life, in order that our melancholy 
may live itself out in the world around. 

We come now to the phlegmatic temperament. It 
is not easy to manage a phlegmatic child or to influence 
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him. Again here it would be quite wrong to attempt to 
make him shake off his lethargy or to imagine that we 
can instil interests into him. Once more we must set to 
work with the qualities he actually possesses. And we 
shall achieve much by wise education and by placing the 
child in the environment he needs. It is essential for 
a phlegmatic child to have a great deal of intercourse 
with other children of his own age. He should have 
playmates with the most varied interests. It will not 
be easy to arouse any interest in objects or events and 
nothing will be gained by talking on these lines. We 
must therefore see that such a child has constant 
intercourse with other children. By experiencing and 
living with the interests of his playmates and others 
he will learn a great deal. Although his tendency is 
to remain indifferent to things in his environment, 
interest can nevertheless be kindled in him by the fact 
that his playmates have interests of-their own. Just as 
attachment to one personality should unfold in a sanguine 
child, so we should see that a phlegmatic child has 
friendship with as many children of his own age as 
possible. This is the only way in which his sleeping 
- energy can be kindled. Objects as such have no effect 
on a phlegmatic child, but the interests of other souls 
of his own age will gradually awaken interest in 

Again, we must try to put things in his way in regard 
.to which his phlegma is in place. In other words, the 
phiegma must be directed to the right kind of objects. 
A wonderful result can be produced upon a young child 
in this way. And in later life stoo, an excessively 
phlegmatic temperament can be taken in hand and 
trained by a conscious observation of other people and 
their interests, and by seeking out things in life towards 
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which it is quite justifiable to adopt a phlegmatic 
attitude. « 

All that has been here said indicates that in methods 
of education based upon Spiritual Science, we set to work 
with what there is in a human being and not attempt 
to instil something that is not. 

To sum up: We should help the sunin to develop 
love for and attachment to one personality. We should 
help the choleric to develop respect and esteem for what a 
person can accomplish. We should help the melancholic 
to unfold a heart that feels for the destiny of others. And 
we should show the phlegmatic how to work in the interests 
of others. 

These principles indicate the extent to which 
Spiritual Science enters into the problems of practical 
life. Whenever it is a question of coping with life, we 
must learn life’s secrets, and these lie behind the veils of 
the material world. Spiritual Science alone is in a position 
to shed light upon mysteries such as are contained in 
the temperaments, and can thus be a veritable blessing 
and a power to heal, in youth and riper age alike. 

From all that has been said it is quite obvious that 
Spiritual Science does not draw us away from real life 
but is a constant light along the path to truth, directing 
our attention to the realities of life. Those who think 
it is right to cling to outer sense-semblance—they indeed 
are indulging in fantasy! The deeper roots of reality 
must be discovered.—And by understanding the nature, 
of the temperaments our eyes will begin to open to the 
infinite variety of life. . 

If, therefore, man: himself is life’s greatest riddle and 
we set much store by the solution of this riddle, we must 
apply ourselves to the study of what alone can solve it, 
namely, Spiritual Science. Not only is human nature 
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to fathom the riddle he presents but understands how to 
let love flow from individuality to individuality. 
Spiritual Science needs no theoretic proofs; life 
itself will give them. The student of Spiritual Science 
knows that arguments ‘for’ and ‘against’ may be 
brought forward in regard to everything. Real proofs 
are afforded by life and life will always reveal, stage by 
stage, the verity of spiritual-scientific teaching in regard 
to the being of man. For this knowledge penetrates 
in very truth to the deepest mysteries of life. 


The Earth-Mystery 
By ITA WEGMAN, M.D. 


THE earth is the theatre of man’s evolution. Yet it has 
only become so in the course of ages, for deep down 
man’s origin is spiritual and his body but a sheath for 
the soul and spirit. The development and evolution 
of this sheath is the history of earthly man and of his 
terrestrial environment. If there had been nothing but 
this evolution, nought would have come into being 
save an animal nature. The spirit and soul of man 
humanises the sheath. But what is it that binds the 
spirit and soul to man’s bodily nature? No earthly 
substance could have been responsible for the union.— 
Heavenly substance had to be infused into the earth in 
order that the soul and spirit might come to dwell in 
the body. 

The substances we find on earth have separated out 
of great life-processes in the earth’s periphery. This is 
clearly evident in limestone which was precipitated from 
the animal life in the primal waters. Most of the 
substances we are wont to regard as inorganic to-day, 
are revealed to spiritual research as having originated 
from life-processes in the sphere surrounding the earth. © 
In the most ancient times this life was one and undivided. 
Nor did it surrender its being to single organisms until 
a second geological „period. Yet there are substances 
which come into being in a very special way—for 
example, the metals. The metals are instreamings of 
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metals, however, iron has its special place; not only 
was it radiated into the earth but left behind 
substantially, in the ‘aeriform state, in the earth, when 
the paths of earth and the planet Mars once crossed one 
another. The outcome of this was that in the process of 
evolution, the earth was gradually infused with the 
substance whereby the spirit and soul—the cosmic 
being of man—was able to unite with his earthly nature. 
Iron attracts the spirit and soul just as a magnet attracts 
iron. Iron is an essential constituent of warm blood, 
wherein the spirit-and-soul, the Ego of man, lives a 
corporeal existence. Thus we see in iron the substance 
whereby the cosmic is led into the earthly. In this sense, 
the first half of earth-evolution stands under the sign 
of iron. But when in earthly existence man awakens 
to the full power of the Ego, he turns once again towards 
his cosmic origin, permeating his sheaths from within 
outwards. l 

In this ‘turning-back’ of man to the cosmos lies 
the meaning and purpose of earth-evolution. With his 
own forces alone man could never achieve his goal, for 
he could not have brought about the complete revolution 
in the direction taken by the evolutionary process. 
Thus, at the middle point of the development of man and 
of the earth, it was necessary for a cosmic impulse to 
flow into and become part of the stream of evolution. 
This happened in that Christ, the sublime Sun-Spirit, 
Himself descended and through His Crucifixion united 
Himself with the earth, thereby transforming its inner- 
most nature and essence. What was then laid in the 
earth as a germ, gave purpose and direction to all that 
should come to pass in subsequent epochs. Whereas 
up to that point of time the predominating forces were 
those working in the stream of heredity—forces that 
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spirit. He must unfold a soul which lives in the state 
of balance between materiality and spirituality, and is . 
therefore truly free. If the bodily nature dominates, 
a man becomes melancholic, if the fire of the spirit is 
dominant, the noble qualities connected with the choleric 
temperament reveal themselves. The soul can be coloured 
from two sides. The spirit imparts sanguinic mobility, 
the body, phlegmatic inertia. The relationship of the 
above to the below, of the controlling agent to what is 
controlled, of the spiritual to the material—all these 
permutations were known to be an expression of Mercury. 
In the two interpenetrating .triangles, forming the 
harmonious six-fold figure, men saw the expression of 
this aspect of Mercury with all the many forms of his 
activity. They perceived quite clearly how their own 
existence was permeated with a divine nature through 
the work of Mercury. To the divine existence permeating 
man we give the name of destiny. He who has brought 
body, soul and spirit into harmony is reconciled with 
destiny. He has said “ yea” to his destiny, and has 
learnt to love. Such a man is equal to the trial of destiny. 
In the ancient Mysteries, Mercury was the leader of 
souls, he who guided men across the threshold into. the 
spiritual world. In the post Christian era, Mercury does 
not lead to the wisdom of the supersensible world but he 
leads a man who will follow him to other men in order 
that by the conscious forging of new links of destiny he 
may dissolve what is old and worn-out and through 
deeds of love bring into being the New which bears 
‘healing on its wings.” In all its parts, man’s organisa- 
tion is formed .in accordance with destiny, woven from 
the deeds of former earthly lives. Healing—if it is to 
be truly achieved—demands new and fully conscious acts 
as between man and man. In this sense Mercury can 
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be the bestower alike of knowledge and of impetus to 
action ; he lets the Ego of one man quicken to the Ego 
of another and so work on into the future through health- 
bringing deeds. Thus Mercury is the teacher of the 
mysteries of reincarnation and karma, in order that with 
fully conscious understanding, human beings and groups 
of human beings may work for the goal that is common 
to them all. 

The doctrine of reincarnation and karma is not new. 
The East possessed it although in the West it was 
forgotten for a season. In the nineteenth century, it 
emerged again, ‘ christianised,’ for the factor of men’s 
relationships to one another and to the earth herself has 
now become essential in all teaching of repeated earthly 
lives and human destiny. The ‘ christianising’ of this 
teaching means that the destiny of the earth is 
recognised and known as an integral part of the destiny of 
man. Whereas Buddhist teaching was still directed away 
from the earth, Christian teaching is directed towards the 
earth. Human souls now living will feel an ever-increasing 
responsibility for the destiny of the earth herself. 

Modern humanity has begun to span the whole earth 
through commerce and the circulation of news. Exter- 
nally, the earth as a whole is in possession of man and as 
a result there has arisen for modern humanity something 
that never previously existed: a relationship of destiny 
with the whole earth, And this relationship must be more 
and more consciously realised. 

Whereas the Ancients attributed to the human 
being a very limited measure of responsibility and were 
content to leave the guidance of the world in the hands 
of the Gods, in the eighteenth century men began to 
feel that they must assume the responsibility at all 
events for the social domain. Nature was no longer 
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regarded as divine—yet none the less as being under 
the sway of laws which are independent of the human 
being. In the train of modern technical science came 
the control of the forces of Nature. Man then became 
responsible for one part at least of Nature and before 
very long it will be apparent that this responsibility is 
increasing more and more. 

The Nature-process and the course of history—to 
begin with sharply divided—gradually merged. In 
ancient times this happened in isolated instances only. 
Venice—that magnificent product of the Renaissance— 
stands in the sea upon piles which were once forests in 
the mountainous regions of Dalmatia. The cutting away 
of these forests brought about a more and more marked 
disturbance in the climate. What can be observed here 
in one small example will come to pass in the future on 
a far wider scale. 

This new relationship to Nature applies equally to 
the human being himself. Educationists and doctors 
find themselves confronted with a portion of Nature in 
what may be included under the term heredity. A 
conscious transforming of these forces will more and 
more become their task. Indeed if this is neglected men 
will be faced with phenomena of Nature of which they 
themselves are the cause but all unknowingly the cause. 
Phenomena will arise for which no explanation can be 
discovered. Nature, which hitherto appeared to be 
ordered according to eternal laws, would then seem to 
have been cast into confusion. We are standing now at 
the actual threshold of this world-situation. Nature is 
becoming a mirror of-the chaotic deeds of men. ‘This 
is manifesting in catastrophes and abnormalities. Man 
beholds them in the mirror of Nature, without recognising 
in them his own reflected image. 
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Nor will natural scilence—which eliminates the human 
factor from her concepts of Nature—be capable of under- 
standing and coping with the revolutionary changes now 
impending. Every one of these concepts will have to 
undergo a metamorphosis, in the sense of being related 
to the human being. ‘Thereby man will be received 
into the picture of Nature. A view of the world which 
does this, is rightly named Anthroposophy. Anthro- 
posophical knowledge does not leave the human heart 
cold, for enthusiasm in action is kindled when we realise 
that in all her domains Nature has only been waiting” 
for man. Through deed and act man must let flow into 
every sphere of lite that which he has been able to trans- 
form and ennoble by wrestling with the part of Nature 
he himself is. As a Nature-form, man is the product 
of the first half of earth-evolution. In this respect he 
is creation’s crown. Now he must transform his being 
and let deeds born of what he has thus transformed in 
himself stream forth over the face of the earth. The 
second phase of earth-evolution is slumbering within 
man and must be awakened by him. When he awakens 
it, that Divine Nature who left the form which was His 
in the cosmos and became man, can find the way back 
again to the cosmos through the deeds of human kind. 
Out of these deeds, when they are born of the impulse of 
truth, there works the mercurial principle—the principle 
of healing. l 
l The Divine world has laid upon man the responsibility 

for the universe—laid it upon him in order that he may 
become free. God became man. Man may use 
initiative, yet his deeds would þe.feeble and ineffective 
if he were alone. But of this he may be sure : if he makes 
his thoughts alive; if he uses his freedom, and however 
feebly, brings the New to birth within him—then the 
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Divine world will be at his side and help in the achieve- 
ment of all that he initiates out of a right impulse of 
knowledge and freedom. 

The signs of the time are speaking around us in clear 
and unmistakable terms. Nature—herself involved in 
a process of change—is asking us solemnly whether we 
have the will to transform our thinking, whether we 
ourselves have realised that the cosmos is demanding 
not the destruction but the spiritualisation of man. 

Thus do we stand within the evolutionary process 
of humanity and of the earth. Human evolution is at 
the same time earth-evolution. The new way of thinking 
has already been shown to men ; it only remains for them 
to enter it with courage and to apply it in all domains of 
life. Our task to-day is to prepare the soil for this new 
thinking. 


The Art of Education inaugutated by 
Rudolf Steiner* 


By WALTER JOHANNES STEIN 


In the year 1918, when the revolution in Germany 
brought about a change of régime, it was soon apparent 
that this was not merely a political change but marked a 
turning-point in the inner life of the German people. 
Emil Molt, the Director of the Waldorf-Astoria Cigarette 
Factory at Stuttgart, was one of those who realised this 
change most keenly. His insight told him that until a 
bond of union between the classes could be created by 
means of a common education, no co-operation with the 
world of labour would henceforward be possible. And 
so, as the outcome of conversations with his employees, 
Emil Molt conceived the idea of a school in connection 
with his factory, where the children of the workers could 
receive the same education as his own son. 

It was natural that in such circumstances Emil Molt 
should turn to Rudolf Steiner, for he knew that from his 
youth Steiner had been closely connected with education. 
And so Emil Molt asked Rudolf Steiner if he would be 
willing to organise a school on the lines he had in mind, 
if he would indicate what the programme of study should 
‘be, and come to an arrangement with the Education 
Authorities. Rudolf Steiner agreed, on condition that 
he should be left absolutely free from interference on the 
part of those who supplied the funds. They were to 


* From Les Cahiers Trimestriels ds l’Anihroposophte. Published by per 
mission of the Editor, Mademoiselle Alice Sauerwein. 
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have no voice in the inner organisation of the school, the 
conduct of which was to rest entirely in the hands of the 
staff of teachers. 

Emil Molt was generous enough to accept these 
conditions at once, and Rudolf Steiner thus became the 
Director of the Waldorf School. Thereupon the project 
ceased to be merely that of a school created to meet the 
needs of the children of workers in a factory. Side by 
side with the social idea there arose the idea of the funda- 
mental principles of education. 

Rudolf Steiner’s aim was not merely to establish a 
school for a small circle but to give a new impulse to the 
whole of education. This was apparent before the 
School was actually opened, when he gave to the staff of 
teachers guiding-lines for all their future activities. 

Rudolf Steiner’s education is a development of the 
fundamental principles which had been laid down by 
Aristotle and were adopted in the age when Scholasticism 
had reached its prime. There we find, for example, the 
idea that education must reckon with the change which 
takes place in the human being every seven years. Each 
of these periods calls for different methods of teaching. 
With Rudolf Steiner, however, it was not a matter of 
bringing education back again into line with ancient 
traditions, but rather of imbuing it with the free creative 
power that can only unfold in direct contact with the 
concrete realities of life. 

Knowledge of the being of man is the basis of the art 
of education inaugurated by Rudolf Steiner. And so, in’ 
his first course of lectures to those who were to be 
teachers at the Waldorf School, it was natural that he 
should give a picture of the different stages of development 
of the human being. In our modern age man is by no 
means the same as he was in ancient Greece or the Middle 
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Ages. Taken as a whole, of course, there are many 
points of resemblance and that is why methods of educa- 
tion through al the periods of civilisation have some 
features in common. But a true science or art of educa- 
tion must understand the human being as he lives within 
the concrete reaties of his own particular age. 

Waldorf Sckool education is based throughout upon 
the actual needs of human nature, but it must not be 
forgotten that S-uttgart is situated in Wurtemberg and 
that it was necessary to come to an understanding with 
the Authorities and also in some measure to adapt the 
teaching to the regulations laid down by the State. 
Rudolf Steiner got over this diffculty by accepting a 
compromise with the Authorities. If he had agreed to 
adhere strictly to the official programmes for schools, he 
would not have been able to bring about what, according 
to his view, is demanded by the being of man. On the 
other hand, the cnildren were to pass the State examina- 
tions, without which it would be difficult for them to 
fill official positions or posts in practical life. And so it 
was arranged that every three years the Waldorf children 
should reach the same standard of work as those in the 
State schools. The organisation of the teaching in the 
intervening period was to be left entirely free, the actual 
examinations to take place every three years instead of 
every year. 

The Education Authorities were broadminded enough 
to agree to this, aud it was thus possible to bring about 
‘a reform in education without being under the direct 
control of the State. Within this framework the teaching 
was organised in such a way as to meet the.real needs of 
the growing humar being. 

In every country where a school is founded on the 
lines of the Waldorf School, the principle adopted is the 
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same : all such schools adapt themselves to the conditions 
of their own national life. 

In order to explain how the teaching can meet the 
needs of the human being during the normal phases of his 
development, I shall speak of the way in which we teach 
history, and how we adapt it to the different ages of child- 
hood. But before doing so, let me give certain details 
connected with the practical running of the Waldorf 
School. 

As I have already said, the children of parents without 
means receive the same education as those of the well-to- 
do. The costs of the School, divided among the number 
of children (1,060 at the time of writing) works out 
approximately at the figure of 40 marks a month for 
each child. Associations have been formed in many 
countries to receive free donations from people who 
attach importance to an institution like the Waldorf 
School. This money helps to pay, partially or entirely, 
for the education of children whose parents cannot afford 
the expense. 

It can really be said that in the Waldorf School a 
centre has been created which will be the starting-point 
of a great educational movement. At the time of writing 
it consists of 1,060 pupils, 62 teachers and 27 classes. 
Boys and girls are taught together over a period of twelve 
years, beginning with a Kindergarten. Those who are 
preparing for the final examination laid down for all State 
schools can enter a thirteenth school year. A continua- 
tion course is provided for children who are obliged by 
financial circumstances to earn their living at the age 
of fourteen. - Schools founded on Waldorf principles have 
for some time been established in London, The Hague, 
Basle, Ziirich, Oslo, Berlin, Hamburg, Essen, Christiania, 
Vienna, Budapest, Hanover and Dresden. 
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And now let us speak of the programme of teaching 
which may, of course,-be modified in accordance with 
the needs of each nation. 

The growing human being does not, from birth, take 
full possession of his bodily organism. He only does so 
by degrees. This slow process can readily be observed. 
The ancients knew and spoke of it here and there in their 
literature. But in olden days it did not work in quite 
the same way and that is why education in our modern 
age has many new problems to face. 

Rudolf Steirer spoke of this process as the descent, 
or rather the ‘incorporation ’ of the soul-and-spirit into 
the physical being of man. Beginning in the head, that 
is to say in the senses and nervous system, it spreads into 
the organs of respiration and circulation and reaches a 
culminating point at the age of puberty. From then 
onwards, the sovl-and-spirit, as well as the child’s life 
of feeling, are intimately bound up with the metabolic 
processes. 

This slow and gradual penetration of the being of 
soul-and-spirit into the bodily organisation takes place 
in stages of seven years’ duration. From the moment 
of birth to the seventh year, the human being is ‘ incar- 
nating ’ in the heed, in other words is learning to use the 
sense-organs and nervous system. The coming of the 
second teeth marks the end of this first stage. Up to that 
moment, considered as a whole, the child is one, great 
. sense-organ. He is related to and reflects his environment 
like an eye or an ear. He ts. pre-eminently an imitative 
being. 

After the second dentition, the beimg of soul-and- 
spirit begins to control the processes of respiration and 
circulation. The teaching of writing, drawing and 
painting, indeed of all the subjects, must now be imbued 
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with rhythm, with the element of music, as it were, in 
order to harmonise with the processes of respiration and 
circulation. During the period of the second dentition 
the teaching must still be pictorial and plastic. 

And then the teacher must begin to use the formative, 
plastic forces which are set free with the coming of the 
second teeth, by letting the child write and draw in hving 
forms. At the Waldorf School writing is taught to the 
children less quickly than at other schools. We do this 
deliberately and in accordance with Rudolf Steiner’s 
principles, because we realise that to teach writing too 
quickly tends not only to enclose the being of soul-and- 
spirit too soon in the bodily organism but to make the 
child an automaton. A rational method of teaching 
writing, on the other hand, enables the individuality of 
the child to develop in full freedom. 

The body must not become the prison of the soul 
but its willing servant and that is why we lead on to 
writing from colour-drawing. The human race itself has 
followed the same course. The abstract alphabetical 
signs in use to-day are derived from the pictorial hiero- 
glyphics used by the ancients. Each letter of our modern 
alphabet is, in itself, an abstract image of part of the 
human form, of the human skeleton. Imagine a man 
walking along and moving his arms to clear away some 
obstacle. In profile, this picture is like an instantaneous 
photograph of the capital letter R. First we show this 
to the child in a drawing and then let him draw it . 
himself : 


ERA 


J 
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This is one example of the way in which writing can 
be developed out of living form. A movement of the 
body gives rise to a picture which suggests the abstract 
form of the letter. By teaching writing in this way we 
call upon a certain plastic energy which the body produces 
freely, once the second dentition is over. For the same 
force which has produced the second teeth must be used 
to create the forms of the letters while the child is being 
taught to write. 

After the second dentition the child learns everything 
through rhythm. By making him to clap his: hands and 
walk in rhythm we can teach him how to calculate, and 
he will find the greatest delight in the rhythms of recited 
poems. 

Not until the age of puberty does the human being 
become really conscious of his body and his skeleton. 
This is indicated by the changes in gait and in bearing 
which manifest during the period of on-coming adoles- 
cence. The hitherto graceful movements of a child 
become angular, stiff, and in certain cases clumsy and 
heavy. In a girl, this change works in a rather different 
way, for the female organism differs from that of the 
male. Woman, as she comes down into the bodily 
organisation, stops her descent at the blood-circulation, 
whereas man goes a stage lower and takes possession of 
the bony skeleton. ‘This fact, said Rudolf Steiner, can 
help us to understand the difference between the 
. psychology of the male and female. 

The intellectual faculty which is natural to man as 
the outcome of modern technical culture, awakens as he 
takes possession of his skeleton. In the time of ancient 
Greece, however, even the male did not descend to this 
stage. The Greek came no further than the muscles 
and out of this consciousness he created his marvellous 
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fifteenth and sixteenth years) we repeat the whole of 
Oriental history, the history of India, Persia, Egypt, 
Babylon and Greece up to the conquests of Alexander the 
Great. We can describe in a kind of fairy-tale, how 
humanity came down step by step from a world of Gods 
to the point where the personality of a human being 
becomes the significant factor. 

Oriental and Greek history demonstrates this slow 
development of personality in the human race—a stage 
which the child reaches at the age of fifteen or sixteen. 
_ And we shall do well also to speak of the Niebelung 
. Legends, of the heroes who worked through the human 
descendants of ancient individualities belonging to the 
world of the Gods. 

At this age the child should be taught to know and 
understand the earth, not merely from the point of view 
of its physical geography but also that of its meteoro- 
logical and climatic conditions. We should teach him 
about the oceans and their currents and explain the way 
in which plants and animals, races and nations are distri- 
buted over the face of the earth. All this will make the 
child realise that his bodily development is proceeding 
on the solid foundation of the earth. When the soul-and- 
spirit has taken hold of the bony skeleton, the human 
being wants to be aware of solid earth beneath his feet 
and longs to participate consciously in its processes of 
ebb and flow, in its marvellous rhythms and in all that is 
living on its surface. 

The teaching given in the 11th Class has a very special 
duty to fulfil to boys and girls between the ages of sixteen 
and seventeen. Up ‘to this age the human being has 
been entering into possession of his organism and “ finding 
his feet,’ as it were, on the earth considered as a whole. 
But from this moment onwards he must liberate himself, 
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free himself from his body. If he does not succeed in 
doing so, he becomes the slave of his body. Under the 
control of the processes of nutrition, eroticism will lay 
hold of him ; under the control of his bony skeleton, will- 
to-power will arise in him. Such will be the inevitable 
result of an incomplete education, which has helped the 
being of man to take possession of the organism but has 
not made him master of his body. 

The moral aim of the 11th Class may be expressed as 
follows : it is to lead the boy or girl to the heights of 
culture, to a point where the instincts and passions are 
freed and the inner forces spiritualised without being 
completely suppressed. We should now introduce the 
pupils to the story of Parsifal, to the wonderful world of 
the Trouveres and Troubadors and their songs. The 
figure of Parsifal in its purity and wonder has a most 
noble influence upon youth. By calling up such images 
in the mind we can lead youth on to sublime heights, 
just because we have first led it down to earth. 

And so, finally, we arrive at the culminating point 
of school life. In the. 12th Class, where the pupils are 
between the ages of seventeen and eighteen, we must 
help them to understand their own nation through its 
best literature, in order that they may realise their own 
special mission and place in the world. 

The teaching given at this age must be universal 
~ in its scope. Having given an idea of the Middle -Ages 

.in the 5th Class, we now try to convey to the boys and 
girls an idea of the world in which they will actually 
have to live, again by quoting the story of Parsifal. And 
so having been given an idea of the purpose and aim of 
history as a whole, they now begin to understand the 
development and mission of the nation to which they 
belong. 


An Introduction to Anthroposophy” 


By OWEN BARFIELD 


READERS of Carlyle’s French Revolution will remember 
the opening chapters, in which he describes ironically 
the glories of what he calls ‘ Victorious Analysis.’ 
In this phrase, characteristically repeated many times, 
he endeavours to sum up a state of mind which descended 
on intellectual Europe in the course of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and which he presents as 
one of the deeper causes of the Revolution itself. 
Universal and exclusive homage to common sense and to 
the Inductive Method of reasoning, this was at the root of 
the matter. And it was in the form of a reaction against 
this mood and this sense of values that the movement 
which my paper begins by considering first appeared. 
With this preface I shall be less uneasy in naming 
it the Romantic Movement, or Romantic Revival. I 
begin by considering it in its purely literary aspect—but 
only after making it clear that it was not a purely literary 
movement. As a literary movement, then, the 
Romantic Revival seems to me to have fallen into two 
fairly distinct halves. On the one hand the pursuit of 
what I will call pure Romance and the attaching to this 
of high human value. Strangeness and distance, these 
are the essence of this pure Romante. It is the cult | 


of ‘far away and long ago.’ It is the mood of 


‘ Will no one tell me what she sings ? 
Perchance the plaintive numbers flow 
For old unhappy far-off things 
And battles long ago.’ 


* A paper read before the Lotus Club, Oxford University, June 12th, 1929. 
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‘Over the hills and far away,’ said Mr. Chesterton, an 
excellent modern exponent oi pure Romance, ‘is the finest 
line in English poetry.’ The other half of the movement is 
metaphysical. It comes forward with a new theory of 
poetry, which it sees for the first time more as a religion 
than as a pastime. It makes much use of such words as 
genius, tmagination, creative, filling them with a meaning 
which Dr. Johnson could never even have understood— 
much less approved. 

It is with this half of the movement, and its 
subsequent history, that I am principally concerned. 
And it is this half of it which also leads us out of 
literature and into other departments of life. I mentioned 
the new use of the word creative. It is significant 
that the application of this epithet to human beings— 
poets and their kind—aroused in the first place some 
hostility on religious grounds. It was regarded in some 
quarters as blasphemy. And it was, of course, just 
this sort of pietistic attitude which convinced Shelley of 
the ‘ necessity of atheism ’*—by which he really meant 
a new religion that would allow men to be free. 

I doubt whether anyone, who considers it, will 
deny that the Romantic Movement is closely connected 
with an enhanced sense of human freedom. We have only 
to take such representative figures as Shelley, Beethoven, 
Byron, Wordsworth, and think of all that the French 
Revolution and the hopes it aroused meant to their 
inner life. I particularly say their inner life. If they 
‘dreamed of the rights of man it was because they had 
already felt the powers of man—in themselves. 

To this dim inward sense of powers, and, therefore, 
of rights, hitherto unsuspected, I would draw your 


* It was for publishing a pamphlet with this title that Shelley was sent 
down from the University of Oxford. 
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attention. Looking at the history of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries one seems to feel it growing in 
the darkness, this mysterious impulse, behind the outer 
shell of customary thought, customary routine, 
customary religion, until at the time of the Romantic 
Revival it cracks that shell and bursts through. It 
cracks the shell in many places. And I would like to 
remind you once more of the two especially large cracks 
which we have already noticed. First—hovering as it 
were between the two parts of the literary movement— 
(the pure Romantic part and the Metaphysical)—a new 
conception is born, which we may sum up in the word 


BEAUTY 

Beauty for its own sake is a new object of human devotion. 
In the eighteenth century we hear of elegance, and 
adornment and so forth, in speaking of works of art, 
but not much of beauty. Among the English Romantics 
I should put John Keats as in a sense epitomising the 
conception of literature as beauty. 

Secondly there is, as we have seen, the conception 
of human freedom and connected with it, I suppose, a 
new, or at least renewed attitude to the problem of 
goodness. 


FREEDOM-—GOODNESS 
And Shelley here takes the place of Keats as the human 
epitome. 

And now there enters in a tragic element, a tragic 
element of which I shall have much to say. For the: 
point is that a third large crack ought also to have 
appeared in.the rind of ‘Victorious Analysis.’ This ` 
did not take place, and here, too, there is a person who 
for me at least has come to symbolize the intercepting 
finger of tragedy. He is, however, a much less 
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distinguished person than Keats or Shelley, indeed a 
nameless person. 

Readers of Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria will 
remember how he begins in the thirteenth chapter to 
give a philosophical account of the Nature of 
Imagination. After about -two pages, however, the 
chapter breaks off, and for the remainder is substituted 
a note to the effect that “ thus far had the work been 
transcribed for the press when I received the following 
letter from a friend whose pcetical judgment I have had 
ample reason to estimate and revere. . .” Coleridge 
subsequently describes this letter, which prevented or 
excused him from finishing the chapter, as ‘very 
judicious.’ I do not know who the writer was and I 
do not know if anyone else knows,* but it is this 
mysterious, ‘ very judicious,’ friend of Coleridge’s who 
symbolizes for me the tragic destiny of the Romantic ` 
Movement in this country. For it is perfectly plain 
to me that beside the two large cracks, or rather beside 
the new-fledged ideals which issued from them, there 
should have been a third. To make Romanticism into 
a self-sufficient organic being, able to stand on its own 
legs and face the rest of the world, there ought to have 
been added to the new concept, BEAUTY, to the renewed 
conception of FREEDOM, a new idea also of the nature of 
TRUTH. 


BEAUTY—FREEDOM-—TRUTH 
We find in abundance an instinctive conviction, and 
courageous assertions, that Poetry, that Imagination, 
as it is now understood, bears some special relation to 
Truth. We need only go to Shelley’s Defence of Poetry 
or to Keat’s Letters for these. But there they stop 


*It is sometimes said that the friend was Coleridge himself, and this seems 
to me to be the most likely explanation. 
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short. “ Poetry,’ said Shelley in the former work, “ is 
the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge. It is the 
impassioned expression on the face of science.” “I 
am certain of nothing,’ wrote Keats, “ but the holiness 
of the heart’s affections and the truth of imagination.” 
The point is that he did not in actual fact (whatever he 
might have done if he had lived) concern himself with 
the question: ‘In what way is Imagination true?’ 
The point is that no satisfactory critique of Romance ever 
arose. It was never grounded satisfactorily in reality. 
And as a result the modern reader or critic is apt to feel, 
as he approaches even some of its noblest and completest 
productions, ‘ Yes, it is all very fine, very exciting, 
very noble—but as a philosophy of life, it really will 
not do!’ 

-In the legend of Parsifal tragic consequences follow 
the failure of the hero to ask the crucial question at the 
crucial moment. The question he should have asked 
when he saw the Holy Grail was ‘ Of what is it served ?’ 
The same question should have been asked by the 
Romantic Movement, when it saw the visionary Grail 
of the human imagination. But it was not asked—not 
at any rate in this country—except by Coleridge who, 
as we saw, was at the mercy of his ‘ judicious’ friend. 
And in the state of Romanticism, as it exists to-day, 
we see the tragic consequences that followed. The 
charm faded. The mirror cracked from side to side. 
Just as Coleridge, who had indeed had a vision of 
Imagination as the vessel by which Divinity passes down 
into humanity—just as he fell back from ‘this kind of 
_imagination into the fantastic dreams of the opium- 
slave ; so the metaphysic of Romanticism has gradually 
fallen sick, lost faith in itself. Imagination is still 
accepted, but it is accepted for the most part as a kind of 
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conscious make-believe or personal masquerade. Modern 
esthetic theory—as far as I am acquainted with it—has 
rejected Coleridge in favour of Croce. The few writers 
who are interested at all in the philosophy of poetry 
to-day drink of the Crocean spring either at the fountain- 
head or indirectly and in a slightly filtered form through 
some such native feed-pipe as Mr. I. A. Richards. I 
cannot think it is historically altogether an accident that 
this latter gentleman adorns the banks of the Cam ! 

We have seen then that, as a result of what is 
commonly called the Rcmantic Movement, a new 
conception arose of the faculty of Imagination. This 
was conceived not as mere idle fancy, but as being 
actually in some way a vehicle of truth or knowledge. 
But it was not asked how. And consequently 
Romanticism, without roots, is dying. 

What then is the really characteristic thing about 
this ‘creative imagination’ for which the Romantics 
claimed so much? How does it differ from any other 
human faculty and experience? I think the true 
differentia of Imagination is that the subjective should 
be somehow merged or resolved into the objective. 
Talent may copy Nature, but Genius claims to ‘ create’ 
after the fashion of Nature herself. Nature ‘takes the 
pen from its hand and writes’: and there are many 
phrases of the same nature. -Thus, Coleridge called 
Imagination orgamc. It was ‘the repetition in. the 
finite mind of the eternal act of creation in the infinite 
IAM.’ I think it was Lamb who spoke of the soul being 
‘resolved into the element which it contemplates,’ and 
the same feeling confronts us in the Adonais : 


“ He is a portion of that loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely.” 


In a word, Imagination involves a certain disappearance 
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of the sense of ‘I’ and ‘Not I.’ It stands before the 
object and feels ‘I am that.’ 

Now in the East this resolution of the subjective- 
objective duality, the ‘I am that’ or Tat tvam Ast, is 
a very ancient maxim indeed. The West may resolve 
the duality in theory, and there are passages in Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason which suggest that he had done 
so. ‘The Eastern Sages, however, exhorted their disciples 
to make ‘I am that’ a personal experience. With them 
it was not the abstract conception of a Transcendental 
Unity of Apperception but a single and highly concrete 
proposition. (‘I am that.’) And in the Greek ex- 
pression yi céavrov or ‘ Know thyself!’ we really find 
the same eternal principle embodied. This was no 
exhortation to introspection. But rather, in modem 
jargon, an exhortation to make the unconscious conscious. 
If ‘I’ in my true self—that is, if you choose, in my 
unconscious self—am that (the apparently objective), 
then it is only by knowing that (the apparently objective), 
and by knowing it imaginatively that I can ‘ know 
myself.’ 

We begin in this way to see the Romantic conception 
of Imagination, not as something entirely new, but rather 
as the emergence in the West, and of course in an altered _ 
form, of an experience which the East had cultivated 
forages. ‘The passage from East to West has always been 
a curiously fertilising process. “ Time and again,” 
said the late Sir Walter Raleigh, “ when East meets. 
West, the spirit of Romance has been born.” 

And this leads us directly to another episode, a 
subsidiary one—a kind of underplot—in the tragedy of 
which I am speaking. There is a difference between 
passing from East to West or from West to East and 
Jumping from one to the other. When towards the close 
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of the last century Madame Blavatsky arrived in London 
and drew around her a circle of romantics and would-be 
romantics, including, for example, William Butler Yeats, 
it is a psychological jump from West to East with which 
we are concerned. And the modern Theosophical 
Society which arose from her inspiration, is based 
essentially, not on a naturally developing theory of 
imagination, a theory with its roots deep in Western soil, 
but on revelations given by mysterious beings whom 
Blavatsky styled her ‘ Masters.’ I am not seeking to 
ridicule her claim; I am merely stating that this was, 
as far as I know, the point from which she started. 

And now, like Aristotle, I have to draw your attention 
to the fact that between two extremes is to be found the 
mean. That, just as geographically Central Europe 
stands between the Eastern and the Western elements of 
civilisation, such too is her cultural position. It seems to 
be her true function to hold the balance, so to say, 
between Eastern and Western thought, to prevent, if 
possible, just such a flighty jumping as I have indicated, 
and turn it into a sober passing. 

What is the position of Germany with respect to the 
Romantic Movement? It is, I think, a typical difference 
between the two nations that, whereas the English will 
do a thing half instinctively, and only really wake up to 
what they have done when it is all over, the Germans 
are much more conscious of their activity. They strive to 
be fully conscious of and to theorize about a thing 
actually while they are doing it. It was so with the 
Industrial Revolution. It was so with the Romantic 
Movement. Not only did the new ideas ‘cause a great 
deal more general excitement on the Continent, but the 
Germans came much nearer to evolving what I have 
called a critique of Romance than anyone in this country. 


none? 
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Schiller, for example, is not content with extolling 
Freedom and seeking Beauty ; he must have a full-dress 
epistolary discussion on Freedom, with Kant, opposing 
the latter’s notion of a Categorical Imperative. Or 
again, he seeks to show in his excellent Letters on the 
Zi sthetic Education of the Human Race, how Moral 
Freedom and the sense of Beauty are closely and 
necessarily connected, how the passage from a com- 
pulsory morality to a free morality must le through the 
appreciation of the beautiful. 

There is moreover the group of Romantic 
philosophers, Fichte, Schlegel, Schelling, about whom 
I am not competent to speak. But above all there is 
Goethe. Goethe was a kind of apotheosis of Romanticism. 
From Gcethe’s hand, besides all the productions of his 
powerful imagination, we have abundance of critical 
work showing a harmonious and complete understanding 
of what they meant. He not only sought for Beauty, 
Freedom and Truth ; he knew that he was seeking them— 
knew, moreover, the bonds of necessity which unite them. 
And he could say what he knew. It is typical of Gcethe’s 
completeness that he worked as a scientist no less than 
as a poet. Much is written in England of a more or less 
sentimental nature, as the case may be, of the 
discrepancy between poetry and science. It really makes 
one ashamed how few people here are aware that Geethe 
can so much as put in a prima facie claim to have resolved 
that discrepancy. Whereas in fact the claim can be 
substantiated. l 

In the frst place a few words are necessary as to 
the state of Natural Science as Goethe found it. It was, 
as we have seen, completely under the thumb of 
‘Victorious Analysis.” Most philosophers have divined 
two opposing principles of human cognition—that 
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faculty which analyses and distinguishes ideas and 
sense-phenomena one from another, and that again 
which unites them, which re-discovers the unity in their 
multiplicity. Verstand and Vernunft, or, as Locke called 
them, Judgment and Wit. In Geethe’s time Natural 
Science had almost lost the use of the second faculty. 
Knowledge was a matter of making finer and yet finer 
sensible distinctions. In Botany, for instance, it was 
the method of Linnaeus which held the field. Some 
slight variation from type being observed for the first 
time, the question was not asked, how did this varied 
form come into being out of the type? But the new 
variation was eagerly marked down and named as a 
new ‘species.’ Species multiplied in this way until they 
were as the sands of the sea. 

Into this state of intellectual disintegration Goethe 
brought his own scientific method, which is really none 
other than the method of Imagination. You may ` 
remember that in that thirteenth chapter of the Biograpma 
Literaria, to which I have already referred, Coleridge 
invented a new word ‘esemplastic.’ The derivation is 
from the three Greek words—ic ty mAdrrea—‘ to mould 
into one.” Now Goethe with his method of the ‘ exact 
percipient fancy,’ as it is often translated, really transferred 
the esemplastic imagination from literature and art to 
science. His method differs from the ordinary method 
of induction in that the observer, when he reaches a 
certain point (the ‘prime phenomenon’) stops there, 
‘and endeavours rather to sink himself in contemplation 
in that phenomenon than to form further thoughts 
about it. It implies a certam—if one may use the word— 
chastity of thought, a willingness not to go beyond a 
certain point. The blue of the sky, said Gcethe, ts the 
theory. To go further and weave a web of abstract 
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ideas remote from anything we can perceive with our 
senses in order to ‘explain’ this blue—that is to darken 
counsel. But more of this later. Meanwhile we must 
note that it was by this method that Gcethe discovered 
that morphological principle which is now laid down on 
almost the first page of most botanical text-books— 
the principle that all the parts of a plant can be regarded 
as transformations and metamorphoses of the leaf. It 
was by this method that he discovered—not only that 
there was, but that there must be (please note)—a bone 
in the human skeleton hitherto unknown to science— 
the Os Intermaxillare. 

Thus in Central Europe we see Romanticism 
actually rising to the great question “In what way is 
Imagination true?” and demonstrating that it had 
begun to find an answer. We see poetry approaching 
` science with outstretched arms. Yet still they do not 
embrace. Still the tragedy remained unresolved. The 
scientific world took the most obvious and elementary 
of Gcethe’s discoveries into itself. Those which demanded 
a little effort, which demanded some understanding of 
his method, if they were to be comprehended, it left 
alone. This was the case with the Gcethean theory of 
colour, of which comparatively few people have even 
heard. Yet the prevailing Newtonian theory is in reality 
not a theory of colour at all, but only of the conditions 
under which colour is possible. Similarly the Darwinians 
have, with their historical investigations, made ‘ species ° 
look silly and unreal enough—but they have not presented 
science with any way of getting at the unity which 
underlies these innumerable variations—other than the 
trivial subterfuge of imagining a very remote time when 


they did not yet exist. Once upon a time. 
* * * * * 
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We come, somewhat late in the day, to the real 
hero of my tragedy. In the sixties of the last century 
there was born in Central Europe (to be precise somewhere 
near the borders of Austria and Hungary) a man called 
Rudolf Steiner. He tells us in his autobiography how, 
from earliest childhood, he felt a longing to overcome 
the apparent lack of connection between the inner and 
outer experience, the subjective and the objective worlds. 
At the age of twelve he was reading Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason secretly, during school lessons, having bound 
it up in the covers of a text book for that purpose. At 
some time during his twenties Steiner was called to 
Weimar to co-operate in producing the National- 
Literatur edition of Gcethe’s complete works. His task 
was to edit Geethe’s voluminous scientific writings, and 
he particularly emphasises the way in which this event 
in his life, occurring at this time, coloured and helped to 
determine the whole of his intellectual life. 

More and more convinced, as the work proceeded, 
of the tremendous importance of Gcethe’s outlook and 
method, and yet convinced at the same time of the 
incapacity of his ccntemporaries to understand it, 
owing to their deeply ingrained habits of thought (owing, 
in fact, to ‘ Victorious Analysis ’) he felt impelled to turn 
aside from his editorial work and produce—what is, I 
believe, his first published book: the short Principles 
of a Theory of Knowledge implicit in Gethe’s Outlook. 
(Grundlinien einer Erkenntnistheorie der Goetheschen 
Weltanschauung.) 

It is particularly important to notice that this was 
Steiner’s first work, and to understand that his own 
epistemological method and his own outlook were 
developed absolutely organically and wninterruptedly 
out of Gcethe’s. 
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I should have wished to say very much of this little 
book, but space compels me to be content with the 
following brief remarks. In it Steiner exemplifies and 
defines more closely these Urphanomene—the ‘ prime 
phenomena,’ such as the blue of the sky—behind which 
it is really meaningless to try and penetrate. These 
are the true ‘laws of Nature.’ They are apodeictic. 
And to seek either for objective ‘ causes ’ or for subjective 
formal principles of apprehension which compel us to 
‘accept’ these laws is to depart from Nature and 
knowledge into the realm of fancy. Corresponding to 
these prime phenomena, or laws of Nature, which are 
the first principles of the tnorganic world, we have in 
the organic world the Type. Having found the type in 
his imaginative experience, it is the business of the 
natural scientist to pause, to contemplate, to sink 
himself tnio it in such a way that he can re-develop the 
individual from it by his own activity. The point is 
that these Urphanomene are nether objective nor 
subjective. They come into existence as types, or as 
laws, only as they are intuited by human beings. And 
until they have so come into being, the object itself is 
incomplete. Knowledge in fact, so far from being a 
mental copy of events and processes outside the human 
being, inserts the human being right into these processes, 
of whose development it is itself the last stage. 

Readers of Aristotle’s De Amma will realise the 
parallel here between the Gcethe-Steiner system and 
Aristotle’s conception of the reality (0c) which only ` 
exists potentially (vray) until it is known, and when 
it is known has its full existence actually (évepyéa). 

Now in a science proceeding on this method, the 
function of the thing we call experiment would also be 
different from what it is in a science proceeding on purely 
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inductive lines. Here the purpose of experiment is not 
simply to provide data, from which hypothetical theories 
can then be evolved, but rather to clear away the accidents 
and leave the prime phenomenon visible in its naked 
purity. It might be compared to the drawing of figures 
by a geometrician. The figures are not there for him 
to learn from, but only to make his own thoughts clear 
to himself. ‘‘ Experiment,’ says Steiner, “is the 
mediator between subject and object.” 

The remainder of Rudolf Steiner’s life, after he had 
finished the appointed work on Geethe, is the history of 
the further development of this method of knowledge, 
derived or developed from Geethe, and the application 
of its fruits in his own case to every conceivable depart- 
ment of life. I want to make the point once more that 
Steiner’s method of knowledge is, in its essence, 
systematic imagination. The truth of imagination is 
apodeictic, not empirical, and he makes accordingly no 
less a claim for the results of his spiritual investigation. 
For imagination is not a reasoning about, it is a Schauung, 
a seeing, and indeed a being, the object. Systematic 
imagination is, in fact, clairvoyance. 

I have spent some time in insisting that ideas of 
this kind are not easily grasped by contemporary Western 
thought, which is still tc a large extent under the thumb 
of ‘ Victorious Analysis. We have seen, however, that 
the same ideas are in some sense native to the East. 
Out of these two facts arises the sequel to the minor 
tragic episode of which I spoke a little way back. 

Steiner had much to say; he was obliged to speak 
to those who would listen. And when he was asked 
by the Theosophical Society to co-operate with them 
and to act as the General Secretary of the German 
Section, he did not refuse. I venture to call this event 
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tragic, because I do not suppose on the one hand that he 
could wisely have refused, while on the other there is 
no doubt that this temporary connection with the 
Theosophical Society has caused considerable unneccesary 
prejudice against himself and his work—especially in 
this country—and will stand in the way of his speedy 
recognition. It is important to note that, in agreeing 
to work with the Theosophical Society, Steiner reserved 
from the first the right to complete freedom in his choice 
of expression and activity. On the same day that the 
inaugural meeting of the German Section of the 
Theosophical Society was held with himself as General 
Secretary, he delivered a public lecture under the title of 
Anthroposophy. 

The purpose of this paper is to introduce you to this 
very thing, Anthroposophy. That is the name which 
Steiner gave to the movement which he himself founded, 
to his method of knowledge, and to the accumulating 
fruits of that method. He revived the ancient and 
somewhat sesquipedalian term Anthroposophy, because 
the essence of it is that it is developed out of man himself 
by his own powers and of his own free choice. Anthro- 
posophy is the rights of man carried into the sphere of 
knowledge. It leads in every department of life to a 
fuller and richer conception of the HUMAN BEING, 
of the ‘ rein menschlich’ as the Germans are so fond of 
saying. But since it is founded on principles of knowledge, 
of which the essence is that they resolve the duality 
between subjective and objective, it leads at the same 
time and in the same degree, to a fuller and richer con- 
ception of the cosmos. We have already seen how the 
imagination knows instinctively what the Greek sages 
once taught—that all knowledge is self-knowledge—a 
proposition which may be said to conceal the root of all 
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human wisdom. It is clearly a concept to be gradually 
approached, to be approached over and over again 
from totally different sides—to be meditated on rather 
than glibly discussed. I should like nevertheless to try 
and characterize it a little further from one special point 
of view—that of the difference between the typical 
Eastern and the typical Western attitude of mind. 

We have approached these in the first place by 
showing that Imagination, as the Romantics dimly _ 
divined it, as Goethe understood it, and as Steiner has © 
shown us how to develop it, is not content with merely 
looking-on at the world. It seeks to sink itself entirely 
in the thing percetved—“ to resolve itself (you remember 
Lamb’s phrase) into the element which it contemplates.” 
It tries, we said, ‘‘to overcome the duality between 
subjective and objective.” But now, if we take the 
bare expression ‘I am that,’ we shall probably note a 
certain difference between the tone in which it must have 
been uttered long ago by the Eastern Yogi and the tone 
. in which it is uttered to-day by the Western devotee of 
imagination. There would be a difference of emphasis. 
For the Yogi, desirous of advancing further along the 
path of wisdom, the important thing is, or was, to feel, 
‘I am that ’—there is indeed such an entity as J myself 
and I can find it by looking at the outer world. That 
is his discovery. For the Westerner, on the other hand, 
as he develops his imagination, the astonishing experience 
is to feel ‘J am that.’ There was never any doubt about 
there being an entity called ‘J,’ he feels, but the great 
' discovery, the advance in wisdom, is the realisation that 
this ‘J’ is not shut up inside this physical body as if 
in a kind of box, as he had naturally supposed. No, 
it is out there in the flower and the stone. ‘I’ am not 
merely the seer but the seen. I am that. 
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Each of the two, the Eastern Yogi and the Western 
Poet-Philosopher, can be seen trying to transcend the 
normal consciousness of his hemisphere. For the normal 
consciousness of Hast and West differs in just this way, 
that each has by a kind of native right what the other 
lacks, what the other can only acquire by its own efforts— 
by becoming Yogi or Poet, as the case may be. It lies 
deep in the nature of the East, said Steiner, that its peoples 
are not fully self-conscious to the same extent as the 
Western peoples. There is there no such cult of the 
individual ‘ personality.’ The idea, for instance, that 
this individual personality should survive death appears 
somewhat childish and unnatural to the deeper and 
better sort of Eastern mind. Eastern society bears 
about it still the marks of having grown uninterruptedly 
out of deep, unconscious, instinctive levels of human 
experience. Thus, we can still see standing behind it 
the old theocratic organisation, when the priest or the 
initiate directed all that should be done, not by theory 
and hypothesis and debate but by direct intuitions 
drawn from a spiritual world. Whatever Western ideas- 
may for the time being take hold of his fancy and capture 
-his brain, the Eastern man is still in the depths of his 
being fundamentally religious. So said Rudolf Steiner. 

In the West, on the other hand, the typical kind of 
consciousness which everyone acquires without any 
effort—can hardly help acquiring nowadays out of the 
whole nature of his environment and education—is 
precisely the converse of this. Each man is a personality, 
alert, wide-awake, thinking in hard clear concepts and 
disposed to bring everything to the test of his intelligence 
and his senses. “ I’m from Missouri,” as the Americanism 
has it—“ You've got to show me!”’ 

In a course of lectures by Steiner which I have just 
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been reading he sums up this profound contrast in the 
two words, Maya and Ideology. To the Buddhist (and 
Buddhism, he affirms, is still deep in the blood of the 
East, however tnuch it may have been expelled from the 
brain) the outside sense-perceptible world is ‘ Maya ’— 
unreality. He hardly believes in it. What is real is 
that inner world of consciousness, into which his sages 
could sink themselves in meditation. Spirit is reality, 
matter non-existent. 

In the West the opposite is the case. The doctrines 
of Marx spread wider and wider on the broad back of 
Lenin and there are millions of men who take it for 
granted to-day that matter is the only reality and spirit 
is—an illusion, a nothing. For it is of course axiomatic 
with the true Marxian that everything included under 
the terms Religion, Art, Culture and the like, is no more 
than an ‘ ideology ’—a pale flickering reflection of purely 
physical and economic processes. 

Yet the true human consciousness—the consciousness 
for which man is, so to say, fitted and for which he longs, 
transcends these opposite distinctions of East and West. 
And for this reason we find in the East a kind of yearning 
towards the West and again in the West a longing and 
reaching out to the East. Thus educated Eastern 
people often have or had until recently, a way of perceiving 
even more clearly than the Westerner himself the grandeur 
of all that is most typically Western—its debating 

societies and parliamentary systems and psychology 
and elaborately organised mechanical civilisation. They 
do not feel so acutely, as the cultivated Westerner does, 
the absence of the spirit from it all. For, in a certain 
sense, they have the spirit as a gift. i 

On the other hand the Westerner, who is most 
keenly conscious of Westernism, tends to reach out his 
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hands towards the profound, silent, unconscious (or 
un-se/f-conscious) spiritual life which he at any rate 
thinks he perceives in the East. We have mentioned 
the Theosophical Movement, but in my opinion such 
phenomena as the popularity of Sigmund Freud, and in 
this country, of Mr. D. H. Lawrence are symptoms of 
the same unsatisfied desire—a desire for depths, dark, 
unconscious quiet depths—with less talk of this fussy 
little intellect, and this fiddling little ‘ personality ’ 
that we hear so much about. 

There is an amusing poem by W. S. Gilbert called 
“ Etiquette,” in which two men are wrecked on a desert 
island. Because they have never been introduced they 
cannot speak to one another, and each keeps for years 
strictly to his own side of the island. One side produces 
only turtles and the other only mushrooms (I think it is). 
Unfortunately the man who is on the turtle side (though 
he is an enthusiast for mushrooms) cannot eat turtles, 
because they always make him sick; while mushrooms 
do not suit the gastronomy of the turtle-loving dweller 
on the other half of the island. Nevertheless they are 
so polite that, because they have never been introduced, 
they go on putting up with the situation indefinitely. 

Anyone who views in the light of Rudolf Steiner’s 
Anthroposophy the rapidly increasing cloud of misunder- 
standing between East and West may well be reminded 
of this poem. It is not merely that misunderstanding 
is unnecessary ; we must go further and say that, for both, 
a true understanding is exactly what is necessary. 
Neither can know itself without knowing the other. 
And yet there is in fact nothing but misunderstanding | 
The kind of misunderstanding that occurs is perhaps 
best typified in Gandhis attitude to Christianity— 
Christianity which, according to many Westerners them- 
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selves, has been justly discredited in the eyes of the 
East by the European War. Here one sees a personality 
which is clearly equipped to understand one aspect of 
Christianity so much better than anybody in the West, 
that the West needs all he can give it. It is that aspect 
which does not differ essentially from Buddhism, that 
call to a passive, self-surrendering love, which the East 
"has always known and which it has elevated to a method 
of knowledge. Thus, Gandhi, with his policy of passive 
resistance, and seeing only this one side of Christianity, 
is found affirming, not without a note of patronage in 
his voice, that Christianity does not differ in any essential 
from Buddhism—except that its followers do not take 
it so seriously. 

What Gandhi does not understand at all is that 
element which I can only call the other pole of 
Christianity—that aspect of it which the West above all 
has developed, though often enough out of all connection 
with the name of Christ. I mean the fact that, through 
_the incarnation of Christ in a human body, there was 
born into the world, not for the West or for one section 
of humanity only, but for all men, what one can only 
call a legitimate se//-consciousness. Rudolf Steiner has 
described on many occasions and from many different 
points of view how, at the baptism in Jordan, the human 
Ego, the true Self, of Man descended from the purely 
spiritual heights where it had hitherto dwelt, to the 
eatth. Had Christ not come to earth, individual 
human beings would never have been able to utter the 
word ‘I’ at all. Steiner incurred here a good deal of 
opposition from theorists who insisted that all religions 
must be of equal value, and so forth, but his reply was 
always the same, that it was not his business to estimate 
the relative values of religions but merely to state the 
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facts of human spiritual evolution as he knew them from 
direct intuition. 

Now it is because a full consciousness of self depends 
precisely on a sense of the subjective-objective distinction 
—the feeling “‘‘ I’ am here and the table is out there in 
space ’’—it is for just this reason that the West has had 
to develop its strong sense of that distinction with the 
inevitable accompanying sense of exclusion from the 
unity of the spirit. Earlier in the paper I spoke of the 
‘overcoming’ of the duality between subjective and 
objective as the goal which the Western Romantic 
imagination set itself. The East has never wholly fallen 
into the duality ; and that is why the West longs for all 
that it has to give. 

If civilisation is not to come crashing about our 
ears, said Steiner over and over again in the most earnest 
words, there must be men not merely in the East nor 
merely in the West—but all over the world—willing to 
make the individual effort that is necessary in order to 
retain both—the instinctive, pre-Christian spirit- , 
consciousness typical of the East and along with it the 
clear, post-Christian sel/-consciousness typical of the 
West. That the whole of humanity should eventually 
acquire such a consciousness is the entelechy of the 
earth-evolution as a whole. 

In a course of lectures on East-West delivered in 
1923 at Vienna, Steiner pointed out that he himself in 
books such as A Road to Self-Knowledge and Knowledge 
of the Higher Worlds and tts Attainment, had shown the 
way to such a balanced East-West consciousness. He 
began by comparing the ancient Yogi, who by a physical 
process, the control of his breathing, drew his conscious- 
ness more and more into his body and thus increased his 
self-consciousness, with the modern devotee of Spiritual 
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Science who, beginning with strictly intellectual exercises 
of concentration and the like lifts his consciousness out 
of the body, where it is all too firmly embedded, and 
thus increases his consciousness of a spiritual cosmos 
outside of his personal self. He described how the 
instinctive Maya-feeling of the Eastern mystic—that 
dim dreamy realisation that the physical world is no 
more than a pale after-copy or reflection of a spiritual 
world from which he himself came when he was incarnated 
into the body—how this becomes for the man who 
acquires self-knowledge by modern Western methods, 
a fully conscious, detailed percepiton of the way in which 
his own physical body, and then the whole physical 
world with which it is bound up, is indeed just such a 
symbolic physical residue of the spirit. He showed how 
the practice of Yoga, well adapted for its own time, is 
yet unhealthy if conducted to-day, in that it paralyses 
the soul for its life of ordinary social intercourse. and 
activity. It demands a certain retirement from one’s 
. fellows, which the needs of the time do not justify. And 
he showed how the modern ‘ exact clairvoyant,’ in the 
pain and suffering which come to him inevitably as he 
increases his self-knowledge, learns to comprehend 
Buddha’s teaching of the escape from Maya to the 
Nirvana that is beyond suffering, while at the same time 
he transmutes this passive Nirvana of the Buddhist into 
that state of tireless spiritual activity about an inner 
core of peace, which we at any rate ought to mean when we 
use the Christian word Resurrection. Maya and Ideology ; 
Nirvana and Resurrection ; they are the key-words to an 
understanding of the true relation between East and 
West. ; 
I have tried, then, to show in this paper that Romance 
is essentially something which lights up with the passage 
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of Eastern wisdom towards the West. If there is anyone 
here who has really come under the spell of that great 
Movement—to whom Romance and Imagination are not 
merely a pleasant means of whiling away an hour after 
dinner, but are—as they were to Coleridge and Shelley 
and have been to many others since—a passion, a religion, 
a veritable key to the promised land, then I hope I have 
made it clear to him that a man has recently died whose 
life-work has proved that that great enthusiasm of the 
Romantic Movement was no’ delusion, though voices on 
every side of us to-day will have us believe that it was. 
On the contrary, Imagination is the most precious of all 
our possessions—the chosen one of all our faculties to 
be our saviour. Only we must take it seriously. And 
then we can learn to receive as it were, into our own 
consciousness the spiritual antithesis between East and 
West. And in this way an active and truly scientific 
mood of romance is born in us, a mood which does not 
merely sustain and please us, but makes us better able 
to serve our fellow-men and our age. Above all, we help , 
to prevent, by our own ‘ esemplastic ’ power, that terrible 
material conflict between East and West which must 
surely be played out before long on the outer stage of 
history—unless enough men are found with the ability 
and the will, not merely to say sentimentally ‘ We are 
all brothers ’’ but to explain just how we are brothers and 
exactly what it is in our history, in our nature, and in our 
destinies that makes us so. 

NOTE BY THE AUTHOR —Since composing the foregoing paper I have begun 
to study some of Coleridge's less known prose works in greater detail, The 
result so far is to suggest that a still completer study—especially of the hitherto 
unprinted Treatise on Logic—might make it necessary to abandon the statement 
made in the earlier part that Coleridge failed to explain ‘in what way ’ imagination 
is true. Since, however, there is no doubt that he failed to communicate any 


such explanation to the world, the general conclusions concerning the tragic 
destiny of the Romantic Movement remain unaffected, 


Greek Gods and Homeric Heroes 
1. Athene, Apollo and Dionysus 
By CECIL HARWOOD 


It is a characteristic of all Greek life and thought that 
it maintains a balance and a correspondence between 
what is physical and what is spiritual. When the Greek 
spoke of a condition of his body, such as melancholia 
or hyponchondria, the same word also expressed a 
condition of soul, and indeed the Greek mind delighted 
most in those spheres of knowledge where, as in music, 
the forms of pure thought have the most exact reflection 
in physical experience. It is not surprising, then, to 
find in the first dawn of Greek culture that such a poem 
as the Iliad shows this duality far more deeply than 
the great epics of other peoples. The Heavenly Iliad 
is the complement of the Earthly Iliad, and Gods and 
men give the hand to each other in bringing about the 
work of Destiny. The protagonists in the Heavenly 
Iliad are Apollo and Athene, in the Earthly, Hector and 
Achilles. Apollo was the builder of Troy, Athene is 
to become the corner-stone of the leading city of Hellas. 
When Zeus hangs out the scales in the Heavens, Gods 
and men are in the balance together. 

To begin then with the Gods, and first with the 
Trojan God, until recent years it has been conventionally 
held that Apollo.is the God of the Sun: but this simple 
reference of Phoebus to the shining light of day can now 


only be said to be true with a difference. For in Homer’s 
81 
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theosophy it is Helios, the charioteer who draws the 
flaming horses across the sky, who is the God of the 
visible Sun, and with Helios Apollo is never once confused. 
Indeed a modern scholar has noticed that this confounding 
of Helios with Apollo first occurs in a passage of Euripides,* 
and others have observed that, in the festivals of the 
Delphic oracle, whereas the Sun himself departs in the 
winter towards the South, Apollo is lamented as lost in 
the cold regions of the North. Yet Apollo is the ‘ shining ’ 
God and it is difficult to dissociate his being entirely 
from the brightness of the eye of day. 

A comparison drawn from another civilisation may 
help to illustrate further this distinction between the 
two Gods. When AKHNATON, the heretic king of 
Egypt, established his ‘ City of the Horizon of the Sun,’ 
the worship of the new cult in its final form was directed 
not to the Sun’s disc—the Aton—itself, but to the 
“ Brightness which is in Aton.” For to the Egyptian 
even more than to the Trojan, the outer physical 


manifestation served not to hide but to reveal the inner . 


spiritual force, and for the spiritually observant eye of 
ancient humanity the Sun showed its spiritual as well 
as its physical nature—an Apollo as well as a Helios. 
Apollo, then, is not the physical disc of the Sun, 
but the spiritual being which is in the sunlight, and two 
points may be mentioned as testimonies to the coherence 
of this view of Apollo as the spiritual Sun God. Apollo 
is frequently given the epithet apyporoe—Apollo of the 
silver bow—and it would seem to ordinary observation 
that such a description befitted a Being of the Moon, 
rather than of the Sun. But to spiritual sight the 
opposite is the case. In quite another connection Rudolf 


* See Dr. Farnell’s Greek Cults, from which much of my information has been 
excavated. 
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Steiner has described, when the spiritual eye observes 
the new Moon “ with the old Moon in its arms,” how 
there appears in the darkened face, from which the 
physical light is cut off, the shining of the spiritual Sun. 
Indeed the old Druid temples and dolmens were so 
formed that the physical light of the Sun might be 
massively veiled from the seer, and he, sitting as it were 
in eclipse, cculd behold the Beings in the spiritual light 
of the Sun-shadow. Thus the old ‘clairvoyant conscious- 
ness of humanity would naturally speak of Apollo as 
appearing in the darkened disc of the new Moon—Apollo 
with the silver bow ; and indeed at the oracle of Apollo 
the festivals of the God were fixed not by the Sun, but 
by the phases of the Moon, the festival of the new Moon 
being especially revered, for which Apollo is sometimes 
given the epithet vepos, Apollo of the new Moon.’ He 
is even said by Homer to descend from Olympus like 
the night—a strange description indeed for Apollo, if 
he were the bringer of the light of day. 

Nor is this contrast of light and darkness the only 
respect in which the physical and spiritual manifest in 
opposites. In direction of movement also the two are 
frequently opposed ; so that, for instance, when physically 
a movement travels from Hast to West, the spiritual 
direction is from West to East. Hence it is really an 
exact mythology in which, when in the winter Helios 
travels towards the South, Apollo—of the new Moon and 
of the silver bow—1s lost in the cold regions of the North. 
) The discerning reader will doubtless have observed 
two assumptious which have crept into the last paragraphs ; 
the first, that man in antiquity enjoyed a naturally 
clairvoyant consciousness denied to the intellect of the 
present day; the second, that Rudolf Steiner himself 
claims to have been able by his own powers to confirm 
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the natural spiritual wisdom of that earlier humanity ; 
and both these assumptions may appear to call for proof. 
It may safely be said that there is no proof of either. 
But to demonstrate the probability of the one by admitting 
ex hypothese: the possibility of the other may in time so 
establish the certainty of both as to take them into the 
realm of axioms beyond the reach and need of proof. 

If there was once a clairvoyant picture wisdom 
which later gave place to an intellectual consciousness 
based on sense perception, there must be some period 
of time in which the transition can be observed, and to 
observe a transition is often to establish a difference. 
It happens that Rudolf Steiner has pointed very 
narrowly to a period in which one phase of this passover 
of consciousness took place, in speaking of the develop- 
ment of the inner sense of conscience. Until the times of 
Aeschylus, he says, the sense of guilt presented itself 
to man in objective picture form in a vision of the Furies, 
such as drove Orestes from land to land seeking a plot 
of earth which had not been witness to his crime. But 
by the time of Euripides the objective picture vision has 
vanished, the Furies are gone, and in their place 
Conscience—a conception first bom in Euripides—is 
found speaking to man with its secret inner voice. 

But if this phase of the change from pictorial to 
intellectual consciousness is concentrated in the years 
lying between Aeschylus and Euripides, where else should 
we have looked for a change in the conception of Apollo ? 
And there indeed we find it, in the fact that in Euripides 
for the first time Apollo and Helios are one, the light no 
longer shows in the darkness. ‘ The Sun,’ said Plutarch, 
‘has made men forget Apollo.’ 

Much light will be thrown on the nature of the 
shining Apollo, if the spiritual Sun God be contrasted with 
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a very different being, the Wine God Dionysus. 
Historically it is true to say that the time which witnessed 
the gradual passing of Apollo’s oracle of Delphi saw also 
the great rise of the cult of Dionysus. It is a strange 
fact that even at Delphi itself the three winter months 
of Apollo’s journey to the North were dedicated to 
Dionysus. We must imagine, therefore, that from their 
earliest times the Greeks had experienced an alternation 
in their spiritual consciousness according to the natural 
course of the year; an Apollo time during the summer 
months, and a Dionysian time in the winter—Apollo and 
Dionysus together making up the full human experience. 
This instinctive feeling of the earlier Greeks thus expressed 
in the course of the Delphic year is curiously illustrated 
by a saying of Plato, who suggested in his Republic 
that if the Guardians of his ideal state are to understand 
a man’s character to the full they must know him drunk 
as well as sober—a tradition which has survived in some 
circles to the present day! This saying, however, must 
. be taken neither too lightly nor too literally, for as with 
so much of Plato’s language, it is a translation of older 
myth and mystery, and a survival of the instinctive 
knowledge of the Apollonian and Dionysian consciousness. 

There is yet a further aspect of this contrast between 
Apollo and Dionysus. At the oracle of Delphi, before 
approaching the cleft from which issued the oracular 
vapours, the priestess drank water and chewed leaves 
of laurel, the sacred tree of Apollo. It is not difficult to 
, feel in the laurel, with its thick evergreen leaves, the 
strong working of the water element which must be 
contrasted with the wine element of Dionysus. So that 
we are confronted in Apollo and Dionysus with a contrast 
not only of a summer and winter consciousness, but of a 
water experience and a wine experience. The water 
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experience is the experience of,the spiritual power 
underlying Nature, the wine experience is of the individual 
human ego. Apollo is that God who brings all Hellas 
together in the common cult of Delphi, and is worshipped 
without a Mystery centre—for how should that be a 
Mystery which was still the fading possession of man- 
kind ?—Dionysus establishes no national unifying cult, 
but his worship is the personal religion of Greece, and he 
is sought in Mystery centres as the forerunner of that 
which is to come. 

There are two touching imperfections of translation 
in the English version of the Gospel of Christ, the one 
concerning the first deed and the other the last word of 
Christ on earth. The first miracle of the Christ is the 
turning of the water into wine at the Marriage Feast of 
Cana; and there can hardly be anything in all Rudolf 
Steiner’s writings more beautiful than his showing that 
in this deed, when the water is changed and the wine of 
Dionysus is fulfilled in the wine of Christ, it is plainly 
said to mankind that Christ stands for the ego of man and . 
not for the old spiritual Nature-consciousness ; or more 
profound than the meditation which may lead to the feeling 
that when the Christ speaks to the Mother, the Eternal 
Spirit of man is speaking to Nature wisdom of the last 
deed they can accomplish together: “Woman this is 
between me and thee, for my time is not yet come.” 
Indeed the Mysteries of the ancient world will only be 
understood when they come to be regarded as fragments 
and forebodings of the whole mystical fact of Christianity. 
There was a practice of the Mystery Initiation of Dionysus 
which has much puzzled scholars. At certain Dionysian 
Mysteries it was the custom for the procession of those 
who were to become the Initiates—redcra—of the 
God to be subjected on their way to a ceremonial cursing 
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and reviling by the lookers-on. The meaning of such a 
custom is not clear, except perhaps to those who try to 
experience in imagination the effect of such a reviling 
on the neophyte as he advanced to the temple. It was 
surely to strengthen in him the feeling that every man’s 
hand was against him, that he must be strong in the 
lonely mysteries of his own ego which he was now seeking 
to fulfil. Such a feeling of the effect of this reviling can 
only be strengthened and deepened by the contemplation 
of the life of the Christ. He too was reviled and forsaken 
even of God and, at the last, He uttered the word which 
the Gospel writer took from the old Mystery-language, 
rercAcorat—--t he Mystery is fulfilled. 

Through Dionysus, then, we understood something 
of Apollo, who is founder, leader and protector of the 
Trojan civilisation because that civilisation is based not 
on the force of the individual ego but on the old 
clairvoyant consciousness. Troy is the last representative 
of patriarchal wisdom ; Hellas the first of the new power 
. of intellectual thinking. The cunning of Odysseus over- 
comes the vision of Cassandra, Athene overthrows 
Apollo. But it may be asked why Apollo is overthrown 
in myth and imagination by Athene before he is overcome 
by Dionysus in historical fact? The answer may come 
the easier if we take a characteristic Greek conception 
and transferring the problem from the world to man— 
from macrocosm to microcosm—ask, what is Athene in 
the individual human life ? 

In many lectures on the education of children, 
Rudolf Steiner has called attention to the importance 
of the change of teeth at the end of the first seven years 
of the child’s life. He has shown that this process is in 
a sense the culmination of the work of the growth (or 
etheric) forces in the human body, which do not thereby 
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perish but suffer a change ‘into something rich and 
strange ’—into the faculty of imagination itself. There 
can be no more beautiful conception of the relation of 
man to Nature than that the forces which, in the way 
of Nature, produce all the beautiful and sensitive forms 
of the plant world are transformed, in the way of the 
human Spirit, into imagination, turning to shape the 
forms of things unknown. 

This faculty of the imagination rests in the human 
body on the rhythmical processes of life, the flow of the 
‘breath and the beat of the blood; but towards the end 
of the second seven years of life—that is towards puberty 
—it meets with the irruption of a new process which is 
untrhythmical and which is a process of death. For at 
this age the astral forces are freed which rest in the body 
on the substance of the brain and nervous system, a 
substance which is forever dying, and would at once 
ossify were it not continually renewed from the life- 
forces of breath and blood ; and with this entry of the 
astral force the intellectual powers of man are born, 
Here then is a battle between the life-born power of 
imagination and the death-dealing forces of intellectual 
consciousness, a battle which to the Greeks was fought 
as clearly in the Great World as in the little one of man. 
Experiencing in themselves the life power resting on the 
breath and blood, they felt in Nature the working of 
Poseidon, regent of the airy-watery element ; experiencing 
in the one the death forces of clear intellectual conscious-, 
ness, they found in the other the figure of Pallas Athene, 
springing fully armed from the head of Zeus and bearing 
on her shield the Gorgon’s head which froze the man 
who beheld it into stone. Athene and Poseidon quarrelling 
together for the possession of Attica, the birthplace of 
the human intellect ; Poseidon endeavouring again and 
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again to drag Odysseus down into his element, and Athene 
as often rescuing her hero from the unconscious depths—- 
these are not make-beliefs of the childhood of the human 
race but vast imaginations of the birth of new spiritual 
faculties in the human soul, and in the world. 

This intellectual power—this gift of Athertie—is 
inseparably connected with human freedom. It is 
remarkable that in the Odyssey, although she gives him 
stature and good looks, and safeguards his life, Athene 
does not inspire Odysseus with thoughts, as she does 
Telemachus, for instance, or Nausicaa. Rather she 
rejoices when Odysseus meets her with some clever lie 
of his own invention to baffle her Such a fact is an 
extraordinary tribute to the exactness of the old seership 
(were not the bards blind?) which gave the story its 
shape. For everyone who contemplates the human 
form with some artistic imagination may readily feel 
that it is precisely in the human head that freedom may 
first arise ; for there the skull, with its perfected shape 


_ and hard covering, cuts off the human from the 


macrocosmic Spirit. Indeed it was with early man, 
as it is with the little children, whose skulls are not yet 
closed around them—his thinking was part of the 
Universal Spirit. But Athene wears ever her helmet 
and the men who live under her sign must put on the 
cap of invisibility and hide their thoughts in freedom 
within them. Freedom beyond the freedom of thinking— 
that is not the work of Athene ; it 1s to that new freedom, 
the freedom of the lower man, the freedom of the Will, 
that the cult of Dionysus strives ; and it is that freedom 
which is achieved when the wine of Dionysus finds its 
fulfilment.* 


* The next article will deal with Hector, Achilles, and Odysseus. 


The Natute of the Plant* 
By A. USTERI 


MopDERN humanity approaches the living creatures of the 
Earth in a one-sided way, which is due to the materialism 
of the time. Notably since the end of the nineteenth 
century, the modern world-conception, with its purely 
earthly orientation, has forced itself into a dominant 
position in all spheres of life. Materialism in its most 
modern form can be summed up somewhat as follows : 
Real are the substances we can perceive with our sense- 
organs ; real, too, are the forces of Nature, the presence 
of which we can deduce from their effects. All else 
is speculation or superstition. 

There was a time when materialism was only applied 
to the dead, mineral world. To-day it is supposed to 
hold good for living creatures too. This tendency is 
manifest in many phenomena of modern civilisation. 
Some time ago, for instance, the book-shop windows of 
our towns and larger cities were exhibiting an automatic 
representation of man. The brain was replaced by a 
telegraphic exchange, the eye by a camera, the lungs by 
a pair of bellows, the heart by a pump, the stomach 
by a steam-boiler, and the intestines by radiators. 
According to this, man is a kind of machine, albeit very 
complicated ; and the doctor a mechanic—evidently not 
a very good one, for the mechanic generally knows what 
he must do to put his apparatus in order if it is not working 


* Translated by kind permission from Gaia-Sophia, Vol. IV. Year Book 
issued by the Natural Science Section at the Getheanum, Dornach, Switzerland. 
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s well, whereas the doctor admittedly cannot heal all 
1 diseases. 

Similar views are upheld about the plant-world. 
One can read them in any modern text-book of plant- 
physiology. ‘The following ideas are put forward. The 
elements the plant needs for its life are present as soluble 
salts in the soil. They are especially potassium, calcium, 
nitrogen, phosphorus, iron, magnesium, etc. By osmotic 
pressure—that is, by a force of Nature such as works in 
lifeless bodies also—these salts, dissolved in the ground- 
water, penetrate into the roots. Thence they ascend 
through the younger woody layers into the leaves, the 
flowers and the fruit. True, we have not yet succeeded 
in showing how this happens, but we are assured with 
pious conviction that the time will come when this upward 
flow of the sap will be reducible to purely mechanical 
laws. The upward flow is met by a downward flow 
proceeding from the leaves. The green chlorophyll 
bodies, are as it were, the chemical laboratories, wherein 

_ the carbon is separated from the carbonic acid of the air, 
and—with the help of the juices that stream upward from 
below—transformed into starch. The latter, having 
undergone a further transformation into sugar, passes 
downward through the inner parts of the rind. Al this 
is represented as a set of chemical and physical processes, 
albeit very complicated ones and as yet unknown to us. 

Such is the character of many things that are set . 
before the humanity of to-day. It is all based on the 
quite arbitrary and unfounded pre-supposition that the 
Earth and its creatures can be explained by chemical 
and physical laws alone. These theories did not affect 
us very deeply so long as they remained in the laboratories 
and lecture-theatres of the schools. To-day, however, 
they have penetrated almost everywhere. Many are 
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those who believe in these and similar theses as in a very 
Gospel ; and, what is worse, new sciences are founded on 
them—applied sciences that enter directly into the 
practical life of the farmer and gardener, as for example 
the science of the soil, the science of manures, and plant- 
pathology. Some modern farmers base all their arrange- 
ments on the indications supplied to them by the experts, 
as soil and plant analyses and microscopic investigations 
of the plant. They think they are advanced, and that 
they will “increase their yield, especially as regards 
quantity. To a certain extent this may be so, but it 
should be remembered that these expert reports of the 
laboratories suffer from the one-sidedness which 
characterises all the science of our time. ` Such, indeed, 
has been the perplexing experience of many farmers who 
in the last years and decades have been using the 
“nutritive salts,” for example, recommended by the 


N 


modern theory of manures, hoping thereby to replace l 


the stable manure. Basic slag, for instance, was found 
to stimulate growth for a time, but it was afterwards 
observed that the soil had suffered—it was even poisoned. 
When saltpetre was used, the plants grew abundantly, 
but afterwards the soil was as if sucked out and starved. 
And so it was with many of the other “ artificial manures.” 
However, the scientific dogma had grown so hard and 
fast in the minds of farmers that they took no account 
of their own experiences, and went on mantring in the 
same way. Diseases then arose which had formerly been 


unknown-——peronospora viticola on the vines and potato 


plants, rust and smuts on the corn, finger and toe disease 
of cabbages, etc. Once more they appealed for 
information to the Universities. They were told that 
parasites are the causes of disease. The parasites must 
be attacked if we would master the evil. Of course, 
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ere were many alluring reasons for this theory. For 

stance, it was proved that the pear-rust goes over to 
the juniper during the winter and remains there till 
the pear-trees are in leaf again. If the junipers were 
'. destroyed, the pear-rust disappeared from the district. 

Ordinary corn-rust could be combatted in a similar 
way, as in the winter it passes over to the berberry plant ; 
if the berberries were destroyed, this particular form of 
disease could be made to disappear. Peronospora could 
be kept away by copper and arsenic preparations. 

But with all this they forgot the real thing that 
matters. The farmer, after all, is not primarily out to 
destroy fungi and parasites, but to influence as favourably 
as possible the quality and quantity of his harvest. 
And in spite of all the combatting of parasites, this end 
was not attained. The com harvest did not generally 
increase after the rust had been got rid of. Treatment 
with poisons only temporarily increased the yield of the 
vine, The yield as a whole went down and down; 
anyone who saw the yield of the vineyards forty years 
ago and sees it to-day, knows that it is so. Similar 
things could be said of many other cultures : temporarily 
they may have been freed from their parasites, but they 
have not regained their old vitality. 

From all this it emerges that there must be something 
else beside the purely material part of the plant’s life— 
something that is hidden to the senses, and yet represents 
a. realty with which the plant-grower must reckon. 
There are many people, even to-day, who are convinced 
of the real working of supersensible forces, influencing 
the plants in a favourable or unfavourable sense. But 
they meet with the greatest resistance. Some time ago 
we read in the papers that the Austrian peasants had 
applied to the Vienna municipality for the removal of 
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the large wireless aerials which were having such a md 
effect on their crops. They were merely laughed to sco 
inthe newspapers. I could mention a personal experience. 
Some time ago when I visited Canton Valais, the Scotch 
fir woods were all brown, as though they had been. 
scorched. That was in the very middle of the Summer, 
far away up into the mountains. Now in the Rhone 
valley in recent years many factories have arisen ; 
thousands of workers are employed. The valley must 
have looked quite different in former times. The 
peasants—singly and in ever larger numbers—began to 
sue the factory-owners for the harm done to their forests 
and fields. The judges, however, were as convinced of 
the exclusive power of material substances and forces as 
the professors who lecture on plant-pathology in the 
Universities, and who were called in as experts—now by 
the factory-directors and now by the peasants themselves. 
Needless to say, the experts on the peasants’ side were of 
a different opinion from those of the manufacturers ; but 
they were all united on one point, namely that the 
alleged harm could only be due to the clouds of smoke 
from the factory chimneys. For this was the only thing 
materially palpable. The prevailing world-conception 
did not allow them to think of any influences of a 
supersensible kind. If the factory experts could prove 
that no poisonous gases, such as sulphurous acid, chlorine 
or the like, had penetrated into the leaves, the judges 
found in their favour—and this was often the result. 
Nevertheless the peasants are convinced that the whole 
basis of the.farming life of the district has deteriorated 
in the last decades, as a result of the factories. There is 
strong tension between the peasants and the factory- 
directors. The peasants feel that violence has been done 
to them. ‘They see the yield of their fields decreasing 
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year after year. The directors, on the other hand, do 
not believe that they can be to blame. In this and other 
ways, difficulties always arise when the industrial life 
takes root in a predominantly agricultural district. 

We can distinguish three groups of people according 
to their attitude to these things. Those of the one 
group—including many manufacturers—sincerely and 
absolutely believe in material forces and substances 
alone ; they have given up looking for anything super- 
sensible or materially imperceptible. The second group 
are those who recognise both the material and the 
spiritual, but like to have them clear and separate. 
They satisfy their spiritual needs in Church on Sundays ; 
they dip their souls, as it were, in a spiritual bath, from 
which they emerge feeling themselves ennobled and 
uplifted. But on the week-day, at their daily work, 
they follow the prevailing habit, which, as we shewed by 
the above examples, originates in the last resort from the 
Universities. They would consider it improper and ~ 
presumptuous to let their ideas of the supersensible life 
influence the details of their daily work—their farming, 
for instance. They do not see the gulf between what 
they hear in Church on Sunday, and what the scholars 
tell them for their farming work. 

Finally, there is the third group, consisting mostly 
of younger people, who see the gulf but cannot bridge it 
over. They often suffer torture in their souls. They 
see that agriculture has run into a blind alley through 
the materialistic orientation, but they do not know the 
way to lead out of it again. For these people, Anthro- 
posophy—the life-work of Rudolf Steiner—has come as 
a gift of incalculable value ; for it shews them that it is 
possible, after all, to unite the truths that relate to 
spiritual worlds with those that pertain to the Earth. 
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Presumably this group will grow far larger in the next 
decades. More and more people will find their feeling, 
and their willing in conflict with the theories that are 
drilled into their heads by the schools. It is therefore 
necessary again and again to direct attention to those .- 
works which Rudolf Steiner has described as fundamental 
to Anthroposophy. They are: The Philosophy of 
Spiritual Activity, Theosophy, Knowledge of Higher Worlds 
and its Attainment, and the Outline of Occult Science. 
These books are written, not so much to fill the head 
with information, but to bring about a change of mind 
and heart. He who has read these books or even only 
one of them, enters differently into his surroundings than 
he did before. He gains a power of judgment and 
perception, over against conflicts of life which he was 
hitherto at a loss to encounter. Notably as regards the 
relation of man to the plants, he learns to recognise the 
following facts :—The human being and the plants both 
have a physical body built up of mineral substances, 
which, after death, disintegrates into the elements of 
which it is composed. This physical body, however, 
both in man and in the plants, is permeated by an 
invisible body—a body only spiritually to be perceived— 
which we must recognise as the bearer of the life-processes. 
In it are anchored the forces that are needed to draw in 
the dead mineral substances wherewith to build up the 
physical body. In the human being, higher spiritual 
principles are added to this spiritually perceptible 
‘life-body.’ These higher principles are not to be found 
within the plant. We see that it is so, if we regard for 
example the self-conscious way in which a man is able 
to procure his food, the way he prepares it, and, in consum- 
ing it, is aware that he is doing so. There is nothing of 
all this in the plant. The plant must remain at the place 
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where it is rooted, and only to a slight extent can ít oppose 
any harmful influences that come towards it. Beings 
that come to it from without, resolve what to do with it, 
and it must suffer this to happen. But there are also a 
-. multitude of more intimate influences that work from 
within outward in man (and to some extent in the animals 
also) whereas in the plant they work from without inward. 
Observe, for example, how the occupation of a man 
brings about a subtle change of his body. You can 
see from his looks whether he is a prize-fighter, a tailor or 
a scholar. Through what he consciously and willingly 
chooses as his calling—that is, from within outward— 
the human form is influenced to a large extent. You 
can tell of no such change in the plants ; their varieties 
ate created by beings that are external to the physically 
manifested plant. They may be purely spiritual beings 
whom we do not see, but who are there ; or they may be 
physical beings like man. For it was man who in times 
of great antiquity developed the cultivated plants from 
those that grow wild. The cultivated plants die out in 
a short time if left to themselves. Maize, for example— 
Indian corn—is supposed to have originated from the 
Mexican Teosinte-grass. This looks so like Indian corn 
that it is easily mistaken for it, so long as it is not in 
flower ; but its inflorescence is a scattered panicle. Under 
the influence of man, the branches of this panicle 
contracted and coalesced into the thick cob of the maize. 
Thenceforward the maize plant was dependent on man. 
As has been provec often enough, it cannot maintain 
itself without man’s help. The European cereals like- 
wise do not occur wild. The original forms—wild wheat, 
wild barley and wild rye—are known in Mesopotamia, 
in Palestine, and at the foot of Mount Etna. But they 
differ from the cultivated cereals inasmuch as their 
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‘spindle’ (rachis) is fragile. This quality, most 
inconvenient in threshing, has been eliminated from them 
by human culture. The same applies to cabbage; as | 
a wild plant, it isstalky. The Latin word caulis (German 
Kohl) simply means a ‘stalk.’ To this day we find the 
thin and lanky stalk of the wild cabbage on the sea- 
coast of Denmark, Heligoland, and in the Mediterranean 
countries. The many metamorphoses it has undergone 
through man have extended to almost all the organs, 
and the different forms of cabbage are named after the 
portion of the plant that has undergone the change. 
Kohlrabi, for example (Caulis rapa) is the one in which 
the stalk is thickened. In the Kabis or head cabbage 
(Caput, head), the terminal bud is enlarged into a head. 
In Cauliflower, the flower itself has undergone a change ; 
caulis flor means ‘the flower of the stalk.’ These 
varieties of cabbage would also disappear if man withdrew 
his hand. There are other cultivated plants which 
can maintain themselves even if left alone. The parsnip, 
for instance, has long ceased to be grown in some countries. 
but: goes on growing wild in the meadows. The root 
however has become tough and scarcely eatable. 
Nowadays, in keeping with the materialism of the 
age, they try to explain in mechanical terms the influences 
that brought about the cultivated plants. Notably 
the crossing of various plants that grow wild is supposed 
to .have brought about the change. But this is 
contradicted by the very fact that bastards, grown 
artificially in the gardens, never have the mere sum of 
the properties of their parent plants. Moreover, there 
is a well-known plant with very numerous and varied 
forms—the Persian cyclamen—of which it is historically 
proved that it proceeded from a single species occurring 
in Syria and Greece, without any crossing at all. 
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Mechanical theories are insufficient in this case, nor are 
they true of the other cultivated plants. The fact is 
` that influences of a purely spiritual kind go out from 
man into the plants when the latter are transformed 
into cultivated plants. The creation of cultivated plants 
is the work of man, who did it for his own advantage. 
This applies especially to the vegetables and cereals ; 
they were to give him food. The possibility of doing 
this is due to the fact that the life-body, which is only 
spiritually to be seen, is common to man and to the 
plants. It is often imagined that the nutritive principle 
in the plant is the physical substance that enters into 
our digestive organs ; but if this were so, purely mineral 
substances would also serve us as nourishment, and that 
is not the case. The fact is that beside the physical 
portion of the plant we also consume the plant’s ether- 
forces. These are the givers of life and force. ‘The 
spending of these forces has brought about an ever greater 
weakening of the cultivated plants in course of time. 
It is statistically proved that the cereal harvest in Germany 
has decreased by 10% since the Great War. The 
weakening is still more striking and more easily perceived 
in other cultivated plants—in the potato, for instance. 
Caspar Bauhinus described it in his Prodromus, published 
in 1590, as the “ Bulb-tree.’ In that time the potato was 
a tree, like many of the Solanaceae that occur to this day 
in Brazil and the Argentine. Take, for example, the 
solanaceous plant called Arachtch#-guazé in the Argentine. 
It grows to a height of 25 feet, and its fruits are edible. 
From the report given by Clusius in 1601, we see that a 
single potato-plant bore forty to fifty tubers. Ithink there 
can be no question of such a yield in any country to-day. 
The potato is rapidly declining. Dr. Steiner tells us in 
one of his lectures that he never afterwards saw such 
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good potatoes as he used to eat fifty years ago. The 
same tale could be told of the fruits. The Fraurotacher 
apples that used to be so famous, and the Rimichrislicher ` 
apples that were well-known in Basle, have almost 
completely died out. The trees are dead or stunted. 
So it is with the cultivated plants of tropical countries. 
The owners of plantations tell of banana-diseases which 
used to be quite unknown. In Brazil in the neighbour- 
hood of Campinas, there was once an abundant production 
of coffee. When I visited the place about ten years 
ago, the plantations had been abandoned for miles 
around. ‘The bushes had grown hard and spiky. The 
plantations were no longer paying their way. Man had 
gone on reaping his harvest without giving back to the 
plants what he had taken from them. What was it that 
he had taken from them ? 

The modern treatment of cultivated plants suffers 
from a one-sidedness, the nature of which is not yet 
understood. In answer to the question : What is it that 
we should give back to the plants and where should we 
look for it ?—Dr. Rudolf Steiner points us to the Stars. 
The forces of which we spoke above—forces that are 
common to man and plant, and that the human being 
takes from the plants when he eats them so as to make 
them his own—come to the Earth from the Planets. 
Long, long ago, when they were turned into cultivated 
plants, forces from the Stars flowed through man’s 
intervention into the plants. Now that these forces are 
exhausted, the same sources must be opened up anew. 
To this end we must learn to know the kinship of the 
plants with the Stars and with the spiritual forces that 
are behind them. Materialistic science has robbed us 
of the open mind to perceive these things. The influence 
of one Star alone—namely the Sun—is recognised. 
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It is well-known, for example, that plants receive their 
firmness through the Sun. Grown in the shadow, they 
' remain fragile and delicate. Exposed to the Sun, 
they tend to grow firm and woody. ‘The plants of the 
sunburnt steppes are so hard that European cows cannot 
use them as fodder. Under the influence of the Sun, 
nutritive substances—as starch, fats, cellulose and 
sugar—are formed. After a rainy and sunless summer, 
the field fruits are less nutritive and are prone to rot. 
All this is generally recognised. But we meet with 
opposition if we ascribe to the Moon also an influence 
upon the plants. It is well-known that the Moon brings 
about the ebb and flow of the tide, that dogs bark at the 
Moon, and cats howl, and moonstruck persons walk about 
the roofs. But that the Moon should have an influence 
upon the plants is held to be a superstition. This is no 
longer justifiable, now that Frau Dr. L. Kolisko has 
conclusively proved that plants sown two days before 
the full Moon gain an advantage over all others, and bear 
_more copious fruit. Science is not very tolerant. Old 
people, firmly convinced of the influence of the Moon on 
the plants, no longer venture to voice their belief for 
fear of being laughed at. But the scoffers are not always 
in the right. The fact is that growth-producing forces 
go from the Moon into the plants and into the vegetative 
processes of other living creatures too. The barbers 
used to know that hair grows quicker in the waxing ; 
therefore, at the waning Moon, they used to hang a metal 
disc before their doors—a disc of silver, the metal of the 
Moon—as a sign that now was the favourable time for 
having your hair cut. In every old calendar you will 
find farmers’ rules, taking the phases of the Moon into 
account. Plants growing above the Earth—as cereals, 
cabbages, peas and beans—should be sown in the waxing ; 


Sugar and Iron in Man 
By G. SUCHANTKE, M.D. 


In manifold ways the activity of carbon enters into the 
processes of the human organism. The alchemist of 
the Middle Ages, observing these different workings of 
the carbon in man’s bodily nature, therefore spoke of 
carbon as the Philosopher’s Stone. 

We know how largely the life of the plant depends 
on the forces of carbon. The plant breathes in carbonic 
acid, and aided by the sunlight builds up from it the 
solid substances which constitute its form. Thus arise 
what we call the carbohydrates; starch and cellulose on 
the one side, and on the other, the sugars, in relation 
to the flowering process. This process, in which more , 
complicated substances are built up from simpler 
substances, is to be regarded as a process of assimilation 
which is characteristic of the plant. 

In man, carbon is active in a different way, for in 
his organism we find calcium carbonate and other 
carbonates as well. Strictly speaking, they represent 
the ‘mineral substance that is incorporated into the 
human organism, either as bony structures or as salts 
which circulate in solution in the fluids of the body and 
are of great importance in the finer processes of life. 
Thus, just as in the plant the basic framework, the 
formation of the fruit, and indeed all that makes for the 
upbuilding of the whole form, depends upon the carbon, 


so in man it is the calcium carbonate which affords the 
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material for the skeleton as the basis of his physical 
form. 

Rudolf Steiner has told us that man stands in a very 
special relation to the plant. It is as if the plant were 
turned through 180 degrees, as if everything which is 
above in the plant takes place in man in the lower part of 
his organism. Everything is, as it were, reversed. 
Such processes in man as have a tendency towards the 
head-organisation, towards the depositing of salts and 
the formation of bone, or, briefly, the production of 
lifeless substance, correspond, in the plant, to the root- 
formation. The processes which lead, in the plant, 
to blossoming and fructification, to the formation of 
the ethereal oils, to the making imponderable of all that 
in the root-formation still bears the earthly, salt-like 
nature, are related to the metabolic processes and their 
resultant processes of movement of the human being. 
As an intermediary between these polarities lies the 
region of the circulation of fluids ; leaf and stem correspond 
_ to man’s breathing and the circulation of blood. 

Now how does the carbon pass through these different 
stages in plant development? ‘The carbonates make 
their appearance nearer to the earth, in the region where 
the plant tends to form its roots ; in the upper parts of 
the plant the carbohydrates preponderate. Starch 
first appears as an almost mineral substance in the form 
of cellulose, and then later as more living, mobile starch. 
In the formation of fruit and under the influence of the 
sunlight, the starch again becomes something different. 

In the wonderful colours of the blossoms and the 
fragrance of the ethereal oils, a kind of natural ‘ cooking ’ 
process is taking place, due to the forces of the sun 
which mature and ripen the plant-substances. Sugars 
appear at the point where all that was active in the 
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development of flower and fruit strives to stream out 
of the earthly condition in air, light and warmth into the 
wide spaces of the cosmos. ‘he ethereal oils come into © 
being and the mysterious carbon appears in the form 
of sugar. The almost mineral cellulose, the formless, 
tasteless starch, albeit starch still capable of development, 
now become sugar—-the substance which through light 
and warmth contains cosmic forces within itself and 
thereby enables the plant to bear fruit. 

In man, the corresponding activity is to be found 
where the blood brings warmth and energy into the 
metabolic processes, bearing nourishment and life 
especially into the processes of movement. Starch and 
sugar are integral constituents of our nourishment ; 
transformed into grape-sugar in the intestine, they are so 
far divested of their original nature that the human 
organism is able to make use of them. The grape-sugar 
then passes into the blood and is led by it everywhere, 
especially into the muscles, the organs of movement. 
Ail muscular activity, even including such delicate move- | 
ments as those of the eyes, the heart and the muscles 
of the skeleton, are all dependent on the fact that the 
organism is able to control the sugar-process in the right 
way. Later on, we may also be able to show that it is 
impossible for a man properly to control his movements 
if the stigar-processes break down. 

All processes of movement in man are connected 
with the fact that the sugar-content of the blood is 
variable. If this is tested, it can be shown that when 
movements are intentional, more sugar is formed, and 
indeed that in very strong movements the sugar-content 
of healthy blood rises considerably above the normal. 
With every movement the starch stored up in the muscle 
or in any other organ, is changed into sugar. The sugar 
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is broken down still further, and as it loses its own inherent 
nature, warmth is generated. Thus sugar plays an 
‘important part in muscular movements and in the 
maintenance of the bodily warmth of man. 

We can say that the course of the sugar-processin man 
indicates to what extent the warmth-organisation in man 
is in order, and to what extent he can be active with the 
help of this warmth-organisation. And now we under- 
stand that sentence from the book* written by Rudolf 
Steiner and Dr. Ita Wegman : “‘ The blood as it circulates 
with its sugar-content, carries the Ego-organisation 
through and through the body.” ‘The Ego-organisation 
reveals itself in the warmth-organisation of man and his 
capacity of movement. 

This becomes still clearer when we consider the 
chemical processes involved in movements. We know 
that the active muscles differ from those that are more 
quiescent through the fact that their control by the 
higher members of being expresses itself in the appearance 
- of a slight acid reaction. But many other things also 
happen. Certain animals, for instance the cat, have a 
very peculiar way of moving. Think of how a cat bounds, 
lurks or lies-in-wait, and of its quivering, springing 
movements. The cat can make sudden leaps from the 
standing position—a necessity for beasts of prey for they 
seize their victim like lightning, in the very act of 
springing. The animal has this capacity because. its 
soul-qualities which seek expression through the organism 
cause the chemical processes in the muscles to differ 
from those in man. 

We have already seen that processes of demolition 
accompany all muscular movements. Starch changes 


into sugar; albumen into simpler acid substances. In 
* Fundamentals of Therapy. Anthroposophical Publishing Co., London. 
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periods of rest, fresh nutritive substances are led in by 
the blood, and the muscles are built up afresh. In this 
alternation between demolition and upbuilding, between ' 
fatigue and rest, lies the secret of the movements of man. 
In illness we recognise the nature of these processes, 
especially in illnesses where movement is restricted and 
in which forms of cramp appear. There are men—tailors 
and cobblers, for instance—who year in and year out 
have to continue the same movements, men who thus 
find great difficulty in bringing real consciousness into 
their vocational tasks. They are apt to suffer from 
cramp, from the illness known as tetany. This is so 
potent a fact that it raises the question of what may 
result from the working-out of the Taylor-Ford industrial 
systems. It will be the task of a spiritual hygiene to 
find a solution for such social problems when the times 
ate opportune. In the excreta of these men we find 
substances which are due to the disintegration of albumen 
being carried too far—substances akin to the normally 
appearing creatinin, but further disintegrated. Such 
a substance is guanidin. On the other hand, guanidin 
is closely allied to compounds of prussic acid, and is 
even artificially manufactured from them. It is a poison 
capable of producing violent conditions of cramp, that 
is to say, the working of the prussic acid which paralyses. 
the breathing activity of the blood, appears in such a 
form that conditions of cramp arise from the blood. 
This signifies nothing less than that in such cases of illness 
we find cramp-like movements which in a certain sense 
resemble those which are normal in an animal like the 
cat. Further, this helps us to understand why it is that 
such animals as the cat like to eat decomposed meat,— 
that is to say, in our case, decomposed albumen. 

The tendency of the albumen-metabolism in 
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conditions of cramp is particularly evident in the appear- 
ance of compounds of cyanogen. What then are these 
cyanogen compounds? They are very strong blood 
poisons, and hinder that inner, finer breathing—the 
‘absorption of the life-giving oxygen and the giving-off 
of carbonic acid gas. They are nitrogeneous poisons 
which tend to cause suffocation, to separate the Ego 
which lives in the blood, from its connection with the 
cosmos. But they have an opponent in tron. The iron 
in the blood stimulates and promotes the inner breathing 
processes in man and thereby enters into conflict with 
, the forces of the cyanogen. Iron and cyanogen fight in 
man for his immortal being. In the cat, for example, 
the cyanogen forces have already conquered to some 
extent, hence the cat is cruel and greedy, lurks and lies- 
in-wait for its prey. In man, the iron is eloquent in 
his noble, beautiful gestures, in his moral actions. That 
this iron has a helper, we already know. If we examine 
the sugar content of the blood of a man who is suffering 
from conditions of cramp, we see how this at first increases, 
and then sinks below the normal level. This indicates 
that the Ego is endeavouring to help the organism, to 
free it from the forces of the cyanogen. ‘Tests in this 
‘direction actually show that sugar solutions have a 
directly quietening effect on cramp-like conditions. 
Grape-sugar can aid the Ego of a man who is threatened 
with such symptoms, to overcome them. 

‘Thus we see how with every movement of man a 
struggle is waged between the Ego working with sugar 
and iron, and the -lower astral forces—from which 
prussic acid derivatives such as guanidin are derived— 
which would draw man into the sub-human world. We 
now begin to understand that even the finest subtleties 


of the chemistry of movement reveal how the forming of 
H 
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destiny in man works itself out in his movements. Every 
single movement is a conflict between iron and cyanogen. 
If a man is entangled in his astral nature, is full of desires 
and passions, he makes involuntary, convulsive move- 
ments, but if he seeks to act out of the World-conscience 
then the Sun-forces of the sugar and the conquering 
power of the iron within him can work through his 
purified, immortal being into the world. 


Man as a Heavenly and Earthly Being 
By H. SHATWELL 


A KNOWLEDGE of or belief in repeated earthly lives is 
necessary if we are to understand the true nature and 
being of man. The great majority to-day think of man 
as a physical being only ; even the activities of his soul 
_in thinking, feeling and willing are attributed to bodily 
processes or to chemical reactions, and man as a spiritual 
being is completely overshadowed by man as an earthly 
being. A direct knowledge of man as a spiritual being, 
appearing again and again on earth for experiences 
which can only be obtained here, is the possession of 
a few people in the present age, and can only be gained 
after long and arduous training along certain well- 
defined lines. It can, however, be acquired by all who 
are prepared to give time and concentration to the 
training. In the meantime, a belief in reincarnation 
can be reached by anyone who approaches the subject 
with a mind free from prejudice and who is prepared to 
accept the expérience and teaching of those few who 
have reached the stage of development where direct 
vision of supersensible worlds is added to belief. Such 
teaching is to be found in the books and lecture- 
courses of Rudolf Steiner, who with spiritual vision has 
penetrated the mysteries of nature and of humanity. 
From a wonderfully rich store of knowledge and with 
logical precision, he teaches us a Cosmology destined 
to supersede that of Copernicus and which can be accepted 


now if we apply the test of reason to all that is taught. 
111 
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He tells us of very ancient times when the earliest form 
of man arose as an emanation of mighty Beings, and could 
only have been known as warmth. Then he leads us 
clearly and carefully from stage to stage, to see a gradual 


transformation from warmth to light, from light to air - 


or gas, from gas to liquid, and so on, throughout eons 
of time and numberless conditions, until at length the 
solid earth emerges with its mineral structure and 
covering of plants, its animal inhabitants, and MAN, 
a fourfold being consisting of a divine-spiritual member 
—the Ego—a soul member—astral body—an etheric 
or life-body, and a dense physical body. During the 
period of the earth’s development when man’s physical 
body was becoming ever more dense, the principles of 
spirit and soul must unite with it, and from then onwards 
repeated earthly lives become a fact. As he stands 
before us on earth to-day, man consists of physical 
body, life body (or body of formative forces), astral body 
(or body of consciousness) and the divine-spiritual 
principle—the Ego. During sleep, the principles of soul 
and spirit leave the physical body and the life body, 
and enter a world of their own nature. Physical body 
and life body remain united and ‘waking up’ consists 
of the return of the spirit and soul to their earthly 
garment. 

At death, ‘the life-body also separates from its 
physical counterpart which then disintegrates and 
returns to the mineral matter of the earth from which 
it was built up. Man is freed from the earth as regards 
his body, but he takes with him an echo of earth 
consciousness in memory, which is an activity of the 
life-body. In the sphere of the Moon which surrounds 
the earth, this life-body gradually dissolves and becomes 
one with the universal Ether, just as the mineral matter 
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of the physical body becomes one with the mineral 
matter of the earth. As the life-body dissolves, man 
‘has: a picture-consciousness of the life on earth which ` 
has just ended. Spirit and soul are still united but the 
. soul gradually disperses into planetary spheres, carrying 
into these worlds the essence of deeds performed on 
earth. The soul lives with and through these deeds 
until it has dispersed into the astrality of the universe. 
And then the divine principle—the Ego—passes to the 
starry heights and dwells there as a divine being among 
other divine beings. But man’s goal is to know himself 
as adivine being, and to gain this realisation he needs the 
resistance offered by the solid earth. And so, as he dwells 
in the spiritual worlds there comes to him the longing 
for a field of action ; his life among spiritual beings becomes 
clouded and he gradually feels that he is separating 
from them.—His journey towards the earth commences 
and he will need sheaths or bodies for his new life on 
earth. He returns through the planetary spheres 
towards the earth and in these planetary spheres forms 
his astral sheath which will be influenced by those deeds 
of earlier lives, the essence of which had been left behind 
when after his last death he was ascending through them. 
As he descends to the next incarnation through the 
Moon-sphere, his new eéheric sheath is formed. 

At every point he is guided by mighty Spiritual 
Beings and now he is led by them tothe parents who-will 
provide the new physical sheath. He is guided by these 
Beings to race, nation and family, but his own deeds 
in earlier lives are the factors determining where he will 
be led and the conditions in which he will be placed. 
To use terms appertaining to the world of sense, man as 
a cosmic being gradually contracts and finally unites with 
the cell which is the starting-point of his physical body. 
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He comes through time, into space. This cell is formed 
by both parents ; hereditary forces work in it, determining 
the type of body which will be built up, but man himself ` 
also works upon it from outside with the aid of the 
great Beings who guide the evolution of humanity and 
of the earth. The science of Embryology tells us a 
great deal of the development of a physical body from 
this cell. Embryology is in no way contradicted or 
altered by the teachings of Rudolf Steiner; on the 
contrary, it is illuminated and brought into a realm of 
greater reality. 

Growth and development are impossible without 
the division of cells. Life forces are working in all cell 
division and the process can be observed with the aid 
of a microscope. We see the appearance of the centro- 
somes in the cytoplasm of the cell and the formation of 
the achromatic spindle ; then the breaking up of nuclear 
material and the formation and grouping of chromosomes, 
and at last the division of the nucleus to form two daughter 
cells. In this complicated process Rudolf Steiner teaches 
us to see forces working from the solar system itself : 
Sun-forces in the centrosomes, planetary forces in the 
movements of the chromosomes, Moon-forces in the final 
division of the nucleus into two, earth-forces in the 
spherical form of each new nucleus. But when we 
observe the cell from which a new embryonic structure 
will arise, we are led out from the solar system into 
far cosmic regions. Before a new structure can be 
built, a new factor must enter. In fructification, the 
sperm cell of the male parent must unite with the germ 
cell of the female parent ; the sperm cell may be compared 
to a comet which enters our solar system from cosmic 
space. Since a new factor must enter in before germ 
cells can divide and growth proceed, the sperm cell 
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enters from outside, unites with the germ cell and the 

„union of the two becomes the cell from which a new 
physical body will develop. Now for the first time this 
cell becomes active and after a brief period cell division 

' has taken place and the morula stage is reached. The 
small spherical structure of cells becomes attached to 
the wall of the uterus and the sheaths develop—sheaths 
which will protect the cell and impart to it all that is 
required for further growth. : 

The first sheath to develop is the chorion ; it serves 
to protect the growing structure and to specialise the 
blood -which, eventually, will be sent to the embryo. 
The chorion is a ‘ Sun’ structure ; the forces of the Ego 
are working in it ; in its villi we see a reflection of the 
corona of the Sun, and as the Sun is a counterpart of many 
suns in the region of the Zodiac, so, also, the chorion is a 
counterpart of the Sun. It is the direct representative 
of spiritual forces working outside the organism, sending 
to it all that it will need for development. The body- 
stalk is the basis of the umbilical cord ; it grows out from 
the chorion but is not complete until it contains the 
allantois, which develops from the earliest beginning of 
an intestine. The body-stalk in the very early stage and 
later, the umbilical cord, convey blood vessels which 
run between the chorion—the Sun structure—and the 
intestine—the earth structure. The allantois is the 
bearer of astral forces which direct the formation of ‘the 
embryo; the spiral twists and turns of the umbilical 
cord reflect the path of the planets. The third sheath 
to develop is the amnion ; it develops with the embryo 
itself and secretes fluid into its own sac which gradually 
surrounds the embryo. This fluid is hkuing fluid, 
permeated with etheric forces; formative forces which 
build up the physical body, surrounding it on all sides. 
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The fourth structure is the yolk sac—an important 
structure in the development of many forms of life, 
but becoming less important as the amniotic sac gains 
in importance and as the embryo becomes more 
dependent upon the blood for its nourishment. The - 
yolk sac of the human embryo is very small. By the 
fourth week of embryonic development it is very small 
indeed, having the appearance of a small pear-shaped 
vesicle opening into the intestine by a long slender tube— 
the vitelline duct—which disappears in a short time. 
In the centre of these four structures the embryo 
develops. Just as the sheaths surround the germ 
physically, so do the spiritual members of man’s being 
surround it, directing, forming, nourishing and protecting 
it. The spiritual members of man’s being are guided 
in their development by four great Archangels—Uriel, 
Michael, Raphael and Gabriel—who aid in perfecting 
the human embryo. Uriel works in the chorion and 
helps the incarnating Ego. Michdel surrounds the astral 
body, leads the blood from the chorion to the embryo 
and directs its path from outside. Raphael works in 
the formative forces in the amniotic fluid and these 
forces build the body. Gabriel works in the process of 
nourishment, in the very early stage, by way of the 
fluid in the yolk sac ; later, by way of the blood. 

In the fourth week of embryonic life, when the yolk 
sac has fulfilled its mission and the embryo becomes 
dependent on the blood for all that it needs, the Ego 
which has hitherto been working from outside in the 
chorion, now unites with the human germ. The Ego 
has first specialised the blood in the spaces between the 
chorionic villi and now draws into it and works on the 
embryo from within as well as from outside. 

The tiny structure, surrounded and -worked upon 
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by its sheaths, begins to grow and is soon differentiated 
into three embryonic layers of tissue—ectoderm, mesoderm 
‘and endoderm. Tte ectoderm develops the nerves- 
and-senses system, the skin (which is a sentient organ) 
- and its sebacious and sudoriferous glands, hair and nails, 
and mammary and lachrymal glands. From the endoderm 
is developed the digestive tube with its specialised 
epithelium, the cells of the digestive glands, the 
epithelial lining of air passages, of the bladder and of the 
follicles of thyroid and thymus glands. From the 
mesoderm is developed all muscular and connective 
tissue, skelekal tissues and the heart and blood vessels. 

These three layers of embryonic tissue are the 
starting-point of three systems of organs which form 
the basis of man’s threefold organism : 

(1) Nerves-and-senses system, 

(2) Rhythmic system, which includes breathing 

and the circulation of the blood ; 

(3) Metabolic and limb system. 
These systems are the means by which the spirit and 
soul may work into and use the physical body; they 
are not separated but interpenetrate each other in the 
most complicated way. The Ego is pre-eminently active 
in the building of the nervous system but not entirely | 
so, and it does not work alone. 

The seat of the Ego is in the brain but astral forces 
work in spinal cord and nerves ; etheric forces predominate 
in what is known as the sympathetic nervous system. 
The Ego also uses the blood as its instrument, particularly 
the warmth of blood. Blood travels to every part of 
the body, and is also a vehicle for astral activity. The 
circulation of blood and the process of breathing are the 
mediators between the mnerves-senses system and 
metabolic-limb system—that is to say, between spirit 
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and matter. The etheric forces chiefly unfold their 
activity in the metabolic system, but the Ego is active 
there also, breaking down, as the etheric forces upbuild. | 
In no part of the body is the single working of one 
principle to be seen. There is an extremely complex 
interpenetration and intermingling of forces. 

As the embryo develops, it passes through various 
forms, until at length the truly human form is reached. 
Hereditary forces and cosmic forces combine and work 
together to build the structure in all its parts—skeleton, 
organs, blood-system and nerves. At birth the sheaths 
fall away and the child enters earthly life as an individual 
organism. ‘The spiritual principles have not yet entered 
fully into the physical body but hover around it as an 
aura, perceptible to the vision of the seer ; they are still 
in connection with spiritual worlds and spiritual beings, 
and so remain for the first three years of life. During 
these three years the child learns to walk, to speak and 
to connect outer events with himself—in other words, 
to think. At the end of three years the spiritual 
principles sink down gradually but ever more deeply 
into the physical body and as they do so, lose their 
connection with spiritual worlds and beings. It is as 
though spiritual beings come with the child to the very 
threshold of earth and then slowly withdraw, leaving 
the child to find its own way in a world which they have 
created but which they have abandoned. 

Up to the age of seven, the child’s own etheric body, 
formed during the journey through the Moon-sphere, 
is gradually entering the physical body, replacing that 
which has been formed by heredity and transmitted by 
the parents. As it enters, it forms its own etheric sphere 
around each organ of the body and permeates the 
structure in all its parts. At the change of teeth the 
etheric body has completely taken possession and its 
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forces, no longer required for re-moulding the body, 
can be used for thought. 

) During the second period of seven years—from 
seven to fourteen—the astral body is gradually entering 
the organism, using the etheric body as its means of entry. 
The astral body was formed as the divine being of man 
passed through the planetary spheres on the descent to 
a new earthly life and is conditioned by the deeds of past 
incarnations ; it permeates the physical and etheric 
bodies, unfolding its activity chiefly’in the spinal cord 
and peripheral nerves, in the organs concerned with 
breathing and in the blood vessels and muscles. In 
one sense only the astral body may be regarded as a 
source of illness.—It was formed out of planetary spheres 
and the organs of the body follow the spiral movements 
of the planetary ‘dance’ in their arrangement and 
grouping. The astral body influences the organs through 
the vessels which supply them with blood and the organs 
ate perfected or deformed according to the way in which 
the astral body has been conditioned by the deeds of past 
lives. 

By the age of fourteen the astral body has replaced 
what was present through heredity, and the Ego, the 
spiritual principle, must enter its earthly sheath. The 
Ego has been hovering around the child during these 
years of development and must now enter and use the 
body which has been prepared. The Ego thus takes 
possession of its bodies during the third of these seven- 
year periods—namely between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty-one. Its chief seat is in the brain ‘but all nerves 
are its instruments in that it receives and builds up into 
experience impressions from the world outside the 
organism by the peripheral nerves, and impressions from 
the organs by the sympathetic nerves. The Ego uses the 
blood as its instrument, particularly the warmth of the 
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blood to gain experience of its own organism and all that 
works upon it. Hereditary forces work in the blood and 
these must be controlled and used in the service of the ` 
individual * I.’ 

At the age of twenty-one we may say that the 
complete human being stands on the earth, fully equipped 
to gain the experience which earthly life alone can afford. 
The middle years of life—-from twenty-one to forty-two— 
are the years during which in a very special sense the 
Ego gains experience of all that surrounds a human being 
onearth. Inthe later years of life man directs his activity 
from the centre outwards, using the knowledge and 
experience in the service of his fellow-men and of the 
human race, working through the particular conditions 
in which he is placed. In very old age the life-forces 
gradually withdraw and man lives less intensely in the 
physical world. At death he leaves the body and passes 
into spiritual worlds, again to await the time when 
conditions are suitable for a new life on earth. 

The cycle is complete-—Many such cycles are 
repeated before the Ego becomes aware of its own nature, 
but it would be wrong to think that endless repetitions 
are all that man can look forward to in the future. As 
the Ego becomes more and more conscious of its own 
nature, it consciously works on its own sheaths and in 
the distant future will convert the astral body into 
Spirit-Self, the life body into Life-Spirit and the physical 
body into Spirit-Man. The solid earth will then have 
fulfilled its mission and fall away from its spiritual 
members. Ina sense-body and living on the solid earth, 
the Ego learns to know its own nature ; as an individual 
‘I’ among others, it learns to understand and to know 
those other individuals as itself. And so as our knowledge 
progresses we come to realise the true mission of humanity 
—the development of freedom and love. 


Reviews. 


RUDOLF STEINER ENTERS MY LIFE. By Dr. 
Friedrich Rittelmeyer. Translated from the German 
by D. S. Osmond. Published by George Roberts, 
24, Great Russell Street, W.C.1. Price 6s. net. 
(May also be obtained through the Anthroposophical 
Publishing Co.) 


The title of this book is well-chosen. It gives us very briefly a 
picture of the man, Rudolf Steiner, as he appeared in the eyes of one 
person and as he became interwoven with the experiences of that 
person’s life. This way of presenting the matter very quickly reveals 
itself to the reader as the reverse of egotism. We do as a matter of 
fact carry away from the reading a clear notion of the personality of 
the author as well as of his subject, but it is rather as if he had made 
this clear to us precisely in order that we might subtract it, as it were, 
from the picture he has painted and by that means get a more purely 
objective view. 

“ Now and then one felt so clearly that Dr. Steiner would have 
liked to say something more about the content of his lecture. Some- 
times, indeed, he would begin to do so. But a quick and intelligent 
response to these remarks was often lacking. One feared that an 
unintelligent word might pain him more than silence. It did not seem 
possible to orientate oneself quickly and surely enough in the new 
world of thought. And so not infrequently these attempts at con- 
versation proved painfully meagre. One sensed the tragic loneliness 
of a great man—and yet could not help him.” 

The above quotation will serve, as well as any single passage 
could do to give an idea of the way in which the author reveals himself 
and in the same instant discreetly withdraws. Not everyone—we 
realise after we have finished the passage—would have grasped the 
nature of that loneliness. And again :— 

“When I was reading Rudolf Steiner’s works, a faint voice would 
often whisper within me, but only gradually did I become attentive 
toit. Itsaid: ‘If this man is right, you—with all your knowledge— 
are just a pigmy! You may as well begin all over again, and even 
then you will never get to the point of proving these things for yourself 
with these higher organs that are promised!’ And so, if you let any 
of this teaching get inte you, you will start as a pupil again and remain 
one for the rest of your life. You will have to build up your spiritual 
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outlook from its very foundations, at the moment when you thought 
you were standing as a teacher before men, and when, moreover, they 
were looking for and needing you.” 


What a typical experience for many who discover Rudolf Steiner ` 
to-day! And how well expressed! Notice the very detail: “if you 
let any of thts teaching get into you!” 

Perhaps it is just this careful choice of the typical experience that 
gives the book, slight as it is (you can finish it in an hour and a half), 
its strength. It is indeed not by any unnecessary assumption of 
modesty that Dr. Rittelmeyer has achieved his paramount effect of 
objectivity, but rather by a certain sense of responsibility. 

“ I thanked him once again for having helped me from a distance 
with such effective advice in regard to my illness. He turned it off 
with an expression of infinite kindness. ‘No, dear Herr Doctor, J 
thank you for having given me the opportunity to help.’ Those were 
the last words he spoke to me on earth. . . It was like a colloquy 
with humanity itself, as whose representative I might have been taken 
at the moment.” 


When one comes to think of it, this judicious combination of the 
subjective and objective is the only tolerable kind of biography— 
certainly of Anthroposophical biography. It is as far from trivial 
anecdote on the one side as it is from the cold embalming of the official 
biography on the other. Compare it, for instance, with the lives of 
great men as given in any modern encyclopedia, with their staccato 
succession of smug final judgments from which, if the personal appears 
to have been eliminated, it is rather because their author regards 
himself as a representative of divinity! He knows, we feel, everything, 
and has proved that there is no need to be interested any more. 

Rudolf Steiner Enters My Life has, of course, the added advantage 
. that the author was a personal friend. It is not specially concerned 
with the Christian Community, but remains above all things a book 
written by one who knew Steiner personally for those who did not, 
and its value, as such, will not quickly diminish. Of the transla- 
tion it is perhaps enough to say that it maintains the standard 
of the quotations already given. The present reviewer at least has 
no fault whatever to find with it beyond the use on one occasion of 
the ugly American neologism ‘sensed.’ Author and translator alike 
deserve our warmest gratitude, but the author something more as 
well—our envy.: There was indeed something significant about that 
last interview with Rudolf Steiner. Have not the words a universal 
as well as a particular ring? How many of those who have done no 
more than read Steiner’s books, might truthfully say that he “ helped 
me from a distance with such effective advice in regard to my illness.” 
How few have had the privilege of lessening that distance or the 
precious opportunity of thanking him |! OwEN BARFIELD. 
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DAS WESEN DER STRAFE (The essential nature of 
Punishment). By Dr. Franz Otto Horler. Founda- 
tions of Criminal Law Reform. An exposition and 
attempted solution of the problem in the light of 
modern Spiritual Science. Published by Zbinden and 
Hugin, Basle. (May be obtained through the 
Anthroposophical Publishing Co., London.) 


One of the most burning questions of the day is suggested by 
the very title of this book. Those who are blind to the fact that the 
present is a time of deep searching of heart in regard to values of every 
kind, are allowing the age and its problems to pass them by. In every 
sphere of life the number of those who desire and are demanding 
changes is increasing, but whether they are always sincere and 
disinterested is open to question. The New is invariably a test of 
human values; for if we are honest enough to admit it, everything 
that is new, and therefore different, has a way of shaking us out of 
grooves and habitual ways’of thought and this is often far from 
agreeable to those very people who are its most ardent preachers. 

Truth to tell there is only one sphere of modern life in respect to 
which our attitude is unbiassed and in which we are ready to accept 
the new with all its dazzling results, namely, the sphere of technical 
achievement. Progress here is very rapid, even abnormally so. What 
progress in culture could not be made were we as unbiassed in regard 
to all true reforms as we are in the realm of technical invention ! 
The renewal of spiritual life, however, lags far behind and therein lies 
a potent source of the disharmony from which man is suffering to-day. 

Dr. Hörler-has done a pioneer’s work in this book on the reform 
of Criminal Law. That there is urgent need of such reform is patent 
to everyone who realises the deep-seated evils in modern social life. 
Since the War a great change has come about in our moral standards. 
Good and evil have different values. People are drifting away. from 
old moorings and venturing farther afield. No one can escape this 
change and intimately connected with it is the necessity of a revision 
and change in our attitude to the nature of punishment. 

Horler is an honest and unprejudiced investigator. He has the 
disinterestedness and freedom from prejudice needed not merely for 
speaking of the new but for willing it into being. Especially worthy 
of attention is the way in which he shows in this book that according 
to the views of famous Law Authorities of modern times, a significant 
conception of punishment, t.¢e., the theory of retribution, has been 
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shattered. This very important fact indicates by an inner necessity 
the desirability of a new exposition of the problem of the nature of 
punishment, in that the problem of free-will is deeply involved. The 
theory of retribution postulates freedom of the will. But since this 
has been shaken on account of the development of ideas on penal 
practice, the question of free-will must also be formulated anew. 
For if the principle of retribution goes by the board, the theory of the 
unfreedom of the will goes too. 

Horler is here touching some of the deepest questions which 
consciously or unconsciously lie in the hearts of modern men and from 
which no one can really escape. He approaches the question of 
free-will and its connection with the nature of punishment on the 
basis of Rudolf Steiner’s Philosophy of Spiritual Activity. ‘Those who 
have devoted serious study to this book know that it deals with the 
most vital problem of modern man and the natural scientific age in 
thought that is crystal-clear and leads to a real solution. 

On the lines of Weiniger’s profoundly interesting and lucid 
exposition of Criminal Psychology, Horler reveals the nature and mental 
attitude of the criminal as an archetypal phenomenon of man’s lack 
of freedom. Abnegating the prerogative of his own judgment, he 
anticipates that judgment will, in point of fact, come to him from 
elsewhere. The arguments developed from this carefully thought-out 
foundation are possibly the most fruitful part of Horler’s book. He 
arrives at a new, creative conception of punishment, based not upon 
lack of freedom but upon freedom and self-determination, the aim of, 
which is healing, not retribution, and with the healing the release from 
imprisonment within one’s own being. 

The original meaning of the word ‘ strafen’ (punish) was the same 
as that of ‘ Straffen’ that is, to call up those forces in man which 
‘brace’ his relaxed will and enable him consciously to rise to the 
Right. The punishment or bracing, therefore, would have to be 
conceived as a training or healing, a social deed, as a deeply humar 
education, leading from a state of unfreedom to freedom; a work of 
love, for love alone can make man free. A necessary consequence of 
this will be a different conception of the measure of punishment: 
This should be freed from rigid standardisation and adapted to the 
progress in the moral development and reform of the person concerned. 

There is no need to raise the objection that this line of thought 
is not new. It is the basis of the thought that matters and this ts 
new, true—and, above all—original, for up till now it stands alone 
by reason of its potency and force. The writer has rendered note- 
worthy service in that he has succeeded in giving us such an illuminating 
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and convincing basis for the solution of this burning problem. Hörler 
bases his argument upon the spiritual scientific knowledge of karma 
' working through many earthly lives. Reincarnation and karma 
cease to be theories having no application in practical life and in this 
way become impulses towards a true reformation of penal practice— 
a reformation which is demanded by present-day consciousness and 
which in the moral sphere corresponds to what has already been attained 
in the sphere of applied technical science.—Moreover Horler knows 
how to voice this consciousness in forceful language and telling 
argument. 

Those who read between the lines of this book will realise that 
the author has himself wrestled with this problem and has resorted 
to the pen out of a deep urge of destiny. His work is born of social 
experience and social will ; it is not literature in the ordinary sense of 
the word. It may be a matter of regret that Horler’s work had to 
take the form of a dissertation, or thesis, but that the thesis was 
awarded distinction by tne University of Leipzig bears witness to the 
fact that the work of a mature writer has been valued for its intrinsic 
value. The book has been criticised (by a Theologian who later on 
became a Lawyer) as being in bad taste because it introduced the Cross 
of Christ. The proper rejoinder to such criticism is that a Christianity 
which may not be applied to the problem of crime and its punishment 
is empty and valueless. 

Our age is characterised by an enormous extension of our material 
yange of vision, due to the triumphs of technical achievements. An 
extension of the range of our moral vision will be the next step in the 
development of the spirit of man. The first signs of this are already 
apparent and at work. The courage and vision of the author in 
endeavouring to extend this range of moral vision in connection with 
the essential nature of punishment deserves the cordial gratitude of 
all impartial thinkers. Ernst UEBLI. 
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Richard Wagner and Mysticism“ 
By RUDOLF STEINER 


Ir is not the aim of Spiritual Science merely to satisfy 
curiosity or a greed for knowledge but to be a spiritual 
impulse penetrating deeply into the culture of the present 
and immediate future. It will begin to dawn upon us 
that this is indeed the mission of Spiritual Science when 
we realise that its impulse has already made itself felt 
in the form either of clear or vague premonitions, in 
various domains of modern life. To-day we shall consider 
how an impulse: akin to that of Spiritual Science lived 
in one of the greatest artists of our time. In speaking of 
Richard Wagner, I certainly do not mean to imply that 
he was fully conscious of this impulse. It is so meaning- 
less when people say: ‘ You tell us all kinds of things 
about Richard Wagner, but we could prove to you that 
he never thought of them in connection with himself.’ 
Such an objection is so patent that even those who think 
as we do could raise it. I am not suggesting for a 
moment that the impulse of which we shall speak lived in 
Richard Wagner in the form of definite ideas. Whether 
or not one is justified in speaking of it, is quite another 
matter. Detailed evidence in support of this point 
would lead us too far, but a comparison will show that 
our method of approach is fully justified. Does a botanist 
not think about a plant and try to discover the laws 


* A lecture given in Berlin, December 2nd, 1907. Translated from a short- 
hand report unrevised by the lecturer and published by kind permission of Frau 
Marie Steiner. All rights reserved by the Phtlosophisch-Anthroposophtscher 
Verlag, Dornach, Switzerland. 
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underlying its growth and life? Is not this the very 
thing that helps him to understand its nature? And 
will anyone deny him the right to speak about the plant 
from this aspect just because the plant itself is not 
conscious of these laws? ‘There is no need to reiterate 
the generalisation that ‘an artist creates unconsciously.’ 
The point at issue is that the laws which help us to 
understand the achievements of an artist need not be 
consciously realised by him any more than the laws of 
growth are consciously realised by the plant. I say 
this at the outset in order to clear away the abovemen- 
tioned objection. 

Another stumbling-block which may crop up now-a- 
days, is connected with the word ‘ Mysticism’ itself. 
Quite recently it happened that somebody used the 
word among a small group of people, whereupon a would- 
be learned gentleman remarked : “ Goethe was really a 
Mystic, for he admitted that very much remains obscure 
and nebulous in the sphere of human knowledge.” He 
showed by this remark that he associated ‘ Mysticism ’ 
with all ideas about which there is something nebulous 
and vague. But true Mystics have never done this. 
Precisely to-day we hear it said in academic circles : ‘ To 
such and such a point clear cognition can attain ; from 
that point onwards, however, we grope blindly among 
the secrets of Nature with vague feelings, and Mysticism 
begins.’ But the opposite is the case! The true Mystic 
enters a world of the greatest possible clanitty—a world 
where ideas shine into the depths of existence with a 
light as radiant and clear as that of the sun. And 
when people speak of obscure feelings and premonitions 
this simply means that they have never taken the trouble 
to understand the nature of Mysticism. In the first 
centuries of Christendom the word Mathes1s was not used 
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because this kind of experience was thought to be akin 
to mathematics but because it was known that the ideas 
and conceptions of a Mystic can be as lucid and clear as 
mathematical concepts. Men must have patience to find 
their bearings in the domain of true Mysticism, and it is 
purely in this sense that the word will be used here in 
connection with the name of Richard Wagner. 

And now let us speak of what is really the fundamental 
conviction of everyone who is a true student of Spiritual 
Science.—It is that behind the physical world of sense 
there is an invisible world into which man can penetrate. 
This, too, is the attitude of Mysticism. Did Wagner 
himself ever express this conviction ? Most certainly he 
did! And the significant thing is that he expressed it 
from the musician’s point of view, indicating thereby 
that to him music or art was far more than a mere adjunct 
to existence, was indeed the most essential element of 
life. He speaks in a wonderful way about symphonic 
music. He regarded symphonic music as a veritable 
revelation from another world, a revelation by which the 
threads of existence are elucidated far better than by 
logic. And from his own experience he knew that the 
convictions which arise in a man when he listens to the 
speech of symphonic music are so firmly rooted in his 
being that no intellectual judgment can prevail against 
them. Such words as these were not uttered at random: 
they were indications of a deep and profound theory of 
knowledge. 

And now let us see whether we can explain these 
words of Wagner in the light of the conviction that is 
characteristic of Mysticism. Again and again we find 
Mystics describing the nature and mode of their knowledge 
in definite terms. They say: In the act of knowledge, 
man uses his intellect when he endeavours to understand 
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the laws of the natural and spiritual worlds. But there 
is a higher mode of knowledge.—Indeed, the true Mystic 
realises that this higher kind of knowledge is much more 
reliable than any intellectual judgment. Curiously 
enough it is invariably characterised by an image—-which 
is, however, more than an image. Those who really 
know what they are talking about, speak of music. The 
‘ Music of the Spheres ’ spoken of in the old Pythagorean 
Schools was no mere figure of speech, in spite of what 
superficial philosophy maysay. The Music of the Spheres 
is a reality, for there is a region of the spiritual world in 
which its melodies and tones can be heard. We are 
surrounded by worlds of spirit, just as a blind man is 
surrounded by the world of colour which he does not see. 
But if a successful operation is performed upon his eyes, 
colour and light are revealed to him. It is possible for 
the faculty of spiritual sight to awaken ina man. When 
his higher senses open, the higher world will emerge out 
of the darkness. To the surrounding spiritual world 
that lies near us, we give the name of the astral world, 
or world of light, while a higher, purely spiritual world 
is designated as that of the ‘ Music of the Spheres.’ It 
is a real world into which man can enter through a higher 
birth. Initiates speak openly of this world. We are 
reminded here of certain words of Gcethe, albeit they are 
generally thought to be mere fantasy. Indeed our 
interpretation of these words will be put down as inartistic 
because of the current opinion that so far as intelligence 
and reason: are concerned, a poet must necessarily be 
vague and indefinite. But a poet as great as Gocthe does 
not use phrases ; and if there were no deeper underlying 


truth, he would be using a phrase when he writes : 


“The sun with many a sister-sphere 
Still sings the primal song of wonder, 
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These words are either an indication of deeper truth 
or mere phraseology, for the physical sun does not “ sing.’ 
It is unthinkable that a poet with Gcethe’s deep insight 
would use such an image without reason. As an Initiate, 
Gcethe knew that there is indeed a world of spiritual 
sound and he retains the image. 

To Richard Wagner the tones of outer music were 
an expression, a revelation of an inner music, of spiritual 
sounds and harmonies which pervade the created universe. 
He felt the reality of this music and stated it in words. 
On another occasion he said something similar in connec- 
tion with instrumental music (Erne Pilgerfahri zu 
Beethoven) : “ The primal organs of creation and of nature 
are represented in the instruments. What these instru- 
ments express can never be defined in clear, hard-and-fast 
terms, for once again they convey to us those archetypal 
moods arising from chaos in the first days of creation, 
when as yet there was no human being to receive them 
into his heart.” 

Such words must not be analysed by the intellect. 
We should rather try to live into their mood and atmos-’ 
phere and then we shall begin to realise how deeply 
Wagner’s soul was steeped in Mysticism. To a certain 
extent Wagner was aware of his particular mission in art. 
He was not one of those artists who think they must 
‘out’ with everything that happens to be living in their 
soul. He wanted to realise his destined place in evolution 
and he looked back to a far remote past when as yet art 
had not divided into separate branches. 

Here we teach a point which was constantly in 
Richard Wagner’s mind when he realised his mission, 
a point too, upon which Nietzsche meditated deeply, 
and tried to characterise in Zhe Birth of Tragedy. We 
shall not, however, go into what Nietzsche says,because 
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we are here concerned with Mysticism as such, and 
Mysticism can tell us more about Richard Wagner than 
Nietzsche was able to do. The study of Mysticism 
carries us back to very early stages in the evolution of 
humanity—to the Mysteries. What were the Mysteries ? 

Among all the ancient peoples there were Mystery- 
centres. These centres were temples as well as institutes 
of learning and they existed in Egypt, Chaldea, Greece 
and many other regions. As centres alike of religion, 
science and art, they were the source of new impulses in 
the culture of the peoples. 

And now let us briefly consider the nature of the 
Mysteries. What were the experiences of those to whom 
the hidden teachings were revealed after certain trials 
and tests had been undergone? They were able to realise 
the union of religion, art and science—which in the course 
of later evolution were destined to separate into three 
domains. ‘The great riddles of the universe were presented 
to those who were admitted to the rites enacted in the 
Mysteries. The rites and ceremonies were connected 
with the secrets of spiritual forces from higher worlds 
living in the minerals and plants, reaching a stage of 
greater perfection in the animal and finally to self- 
consciousness in the human being. The whole evolution 
of the World-Spirit was presented in the form of ritual to 
the eyes of the spectators. And what they saw with 
their eyes, they also heard with their ears. Wisdom was 
presented to them through colour, light and sound and 
to such men the laws of the universe were not the abstract 
conceptions they have become to-day. Cosmic laws were 
presented in a garb of beauty—and art arose. Truth 
was expressed in the form of art, in such a way that men’s 
hearts and souls were attuned to piety and devotion. 
External history knows nothing of these things and indeed 
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repudiates ‘them. But that matters not.—Just as in 
the ancient Mysteries, religion, science and art were one, 
so were the arts which later on broke off along their 
several paths. Music and dramatic representation were 
part of one whole, and when Wagner looked back to 
primeval times he realised that although the arts had once 
been indissolubly united, they had been forced into 
divergence as a result of the inevitable course taken by 
evolution. He believed that the time had now come for 
a re-union of the arts, and with his great gifts set himself 
the task of bringing about this re-union in what he termed 
an “‘all-comprehensive work of art.” He felt that all 
true works of art are pervaded by a mood of sanctity 
and are therefore verily acts of religious worship. He 
felt too, that streams which had hitherto been separated 
were coming together in his spirit, there to give birth to 
his musical dramas. To him, there were two supreme 
artists : Shakespeare and Beethoven. He saw in Shake- 
speare the dramatist who, with marvellous inner certainty, 
staged human action as it unfolds in outer happenings. 
He saw in Beethoven the artist who was able to express 
with the same inner certainty experiences which arise in 
the depths of the heart but do not pass over into deed. 
And then he asked himself: ‘Is this not evidence of 
a severance that has taken place in human nature in the 
course of the development of art? Man’s inner and 
outer life is directed and controlled by himself ; he is 
aware of desires and passions which rise up and die down 
again within him and he expresses in action what he feels 
and experiences in his inner being. But a cleft arose 
in art.’ Richard Wagner found passages in Shakespeare’s 
plays which gave him the impression : There is something 
at this point which had perforce to remain unexpressed, 
for between this action and that action there is something 
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in the human heart which acts as a mediator, something 
that cannot pass over into this kind of dramatic art. 
Again, when human feeling would fain express itself in 
a symphonic whole, it is doomed to inner congestion if 
a musician must limit himself to tones. In Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, Wagner felt that the whole soul of 
the composer is pressing outwards and as it becomes 
articulate is striving to unite that which in human nature 
is in reality one and undivided but has been separated 
in art. Wagner felt that his own particular mission lay 
in this same direction, and out of this feeling was born 
his idea of a comprehensive work of art in which the inner 
life of a human being could express itself outwardly in 
action. That which cannot be expressed dramatically, 
must be contained in the music. That which the music 
cannot express must be contained in the drama.— 
Richard Wagner was striving to synthesise the achieve- 
ment of Shakespeare on the one side and of Beethoven 
on the other. This was the idea underlying all his work— 
an idea that had arisen from profound insight into the 
mysteries of human nature. Herein he felt his call. 

A way into the inner depths of human nature was 
thus opened up for art. Richard Wagner could not 
be a dramatist of everyday life, for he felt that it must 
once again be possible, as it was in the Mysteries, for the 
deepest and most sacred experiences to be expressed in 
art. When he tells us in his own words that symphonic 
music is a revelation of an unknown world, that the 
instruments represent primal organs of creation, we can 
well understand why in his musical dramas he feels it 
necessary to express much more than the physical part 
of man’s being. ‘Towering above this physical man is 
the ‘higher man.’ This ‘higher man’ surrounds the 
physical body like a halo and is much more deeply 
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connected with the sources of life than can be expressed 
in outer life. It was just because Richard Wagner's 
aim was to give expression to the higher nature of the 
human being that he could not draw his characters 
from everyday life. And so he turned to the myths, for 
the myths portray Beings far greater than physical man 
can ever be. It is quite natural that Wagner's stage 
characters should be mythological figures, for he was 
thus able to express cosmic laws and the deeds of Beings 
belonging to an unknown world through the dramatic 
action and the music—albeit in a form not always 
understood. I can only give a few examples here, for 
to enter into every detail would lead too far. But it is 
everywhere apparent that in the depths of his being, 
‘Richard Wagner was connected with the teachings of 
Spiritual Science. 

Now what does Mysticism tell us with regard to the 
relation of one human being to another? To outer 
. eyes, men stand there, side by side ; in the physical world 
they work upon each other when they speak together 
or when one becomes dependent on another. But there 
are also much deeper relationships between them. The 
soul living in the one man has a deep, inner relationship 
with the soul living in the other. The laws manifested 
on the surface of things are the most unimportant of all. 
The deep laws which underlie the sow are spun fromthe 
one man to the other. Spiritual Science reveals these 
laws, and, as an artist, Richard Wagner recognised and 
knew of their existence. Therefore he uses themes in 
which he is able to show that laws far deeper than the 
outer eye can perceive are working between one 
character and another. i 

This urge to reveal the mysterious connections of 
life is apparent in one of Wagner’s earliest works. Do 
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we not feel that something is happening invisibly between 
the Dutchman and Senta, and are we not reminded of 
another mysterious influence in the medieval legend 
entitled Der arme Heinrich, when miracles of healing follow 
the sacrifice of a virgin? Such images as these are the 
expressions of truth deeper than the superficial doctrines 
of conventional erudition. There is a deep reality in 
a sacrifice made by one being for the sake of another. 
These mystic threads—-unfathomable by the superficial 
intellect—express one aspect of the universal soul, 
albeit this universal soul must be thought of as a reality, 
not as a vague abstraction. Wagner is expressing a 
profound truth when he uses the image of one human 
being sacrificing himself for another. 

I shall here repeat certain teachings of Spiritual 
Science which will help you to understand these things. 
We know that the world evolves and that in the course 
of its evolution certain beings are continually destined 
to be thrust down. ‘There is a law of which we learn in 
Spiritual Science, namely, that every stage of higher 
evolution is connected with a fall. Later on, compensa- 
tion is made, but for every saint, a sinner must arise. 
Strange as this may appear it is nevertheless true, because 
the necessary equilibrium has to be maintained. Every 
ascent involves a descent and this implies that at a later 
stage, the powers of the being who has ascended in 
evolution must be used for the redemption of the 
other. If there were no such co-operation between 
beings, there.would be no evolution. Thus is the flux 
of evolution maintained. And a picture of one human 
being sacrificing himself for another reminds us of the 
mysterious link that is created by the ascent of the one 
and the descent of the other. Such truths can only 
be expressed with the greatest delicacy. Richard Wagner 
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realised and understood the mysterious thread that binds 
soul to soul, and when we study the fundamental features 
of his works we find that the mystical life is the source of 
them all. 

And now when we turn to his most famous work— 
the Nibelung—we shall see out of what depths of spiritual 
scientific wisdom it was created. But first we must 
consider certain things which are explained by Spiritual 
Science, however contradictory they may be of the views 
of modern science. - 

Our remote ancestors lived in a region lying to the 
West of Europe, between Africa and America. Science 
itself is gradually beginning to admit the existence of 
a continent there in the far past—a continent to which 
we give the name of Atlantis. Atlantis was the home of 
our ancient forefathers whose form was very unlike our 
own. As I say, science is already beginning to speak of 
old Atlantis. An article on Atlantis appeared in a 
magazine entitled Kosmos, issued under the direction of 
Heckel. True, it only spoke of animals and plants and 
omitted all mention of human beings, but Spiritual 
Science is able to speak with greater clarity of what 
natural science is only now beginning to surmise. 

In old Atlantis, the atmosphere was quite different 
from the atmosphere aroùnd us to-day. There was no 
division of water and the sun’s rays in the air. The air 
was permeated with vapours and clouds. Sun and moon 
were only seen through a rainbow-haze. Moreover man’s 
life of soul was entirely different. He lived jn a far more 
intimate relationship with Nature, with stone, plant and 
animal. Everything was immersed in cloud-masses. 
In very truth the Spirit of God brooded over the face of 
the waters! The wisdom that lived on among the 
descendants of the Atlanteans was possessed in abundance 
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by the Atlanteans themselves. They understood all 
that was living in Nature around them; the rippling 
brooks were not inarticulate but the actual expression 
of Nature’s wisdom. Wisdom streamed into the men 
of Atlantis from everything in their environment, for 
those ancient forefathers of ours were possessed of dull, 
instinctive clairvoyance. Instead of objects in space, 
colour-phenomena arose before them. They were 
endowed with clairvoyant powers. Wisdom was there 
in the mists and clouds and they perceived it with these 
powers. Such things can, of course, only be indicated 
here in the briefest outline. As evolution proceeded, 
the mists condensed into water, the air grew clearer and 
clearer, and man began, very gradually, to develop the 
kind of consciousness he has to-day. He was shut off 
from outer Nature and became a self-contained being. 
When all men live in close connection with Nature, 
wisdom is uniform among them, for they live and breathe 
in a sphere of wisdom. This gives rise to brotherhood, 
for each man perceives the same wisdom, each man lives 
in the soul of the other. When the cloud-masses 
condensed into water, man emerged with the beginnings 
of Ego-consciousness ; the central core of his being was 
felt to lie within himself, and, when he met another 
Ego-being, he began to make claims on him.—Brother- 
hood gave way to the struggle for existence. 
Legends and myths are not the phantasies they are 
said to be by erudite professors. What are legends and 
myths, in reality? ‘They represent the last echo of the 
ancient clairvoyant experiences of men. It 1s nonsense 
to say that the myths are merely records of struggles 
between one people and another. Learned professors 
speak of the ‘ poetic folk-phantasy,’ but it is they who are 
indulging in phantasy when they say that the ‘ Gods’ 
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were simply poetical allusions to clouds. That is the 
kind of nonsense we are expected to believe! But even 
nowadays it is quite easy to understand the real origin 
of myths.—The legend of the ‘Noonday Woman’ is 
still familiar in many regions. This legend is to the effect 
that when labourers stay out in the fields at noon and fall 
asleep instead of returning to their homes, a figure of a 
woman appears and puts a question to them. If they 
cannot answer within a given time, the woman slays 
: them. This is obviously a dream which comes to a man 
because he is sleeping out of doors with the full heat of the 
sun pouring down upon him. Dreams are the last 
vestige of ancient clairvoyant consciousness.—The 
example given indicates that legends do indeed originate 
from dreams. And the same is true of the Germanic 
myths. For the most part these are myths which 
originated among the last stragglers of the Atlanteans. 
The old Germanic peoples looked back to the ages when 
their forefathers lived away yonder in the West and 
wandered towards the East in the times when the mists 
of Atlantis (Vebel-land) were condensing and giving rise 
to the floods now spoken of as the Deluge, when the air 
was becoming pure and clear and waking consciousness 
beginning to develop. The ancient Germanic peoples 
looked back to the.‘ Land of Mists,’ to ‘Nifelheim.’ 
They knew that they had left Nifelheim and had passed 
into a different world, but they also knew that certain 
Spiritual Beings had remained behind at the spiritual 
level of those times. And they said that such Beings 
had retained the characteristics and qualities of Nifelheim 
while sending their influences down into a later age, 
that they were ‘ Spirits’ because they did not live a 
physical existence. | 


We can never understand such marvellous inter- 
B 
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weavings by reference to pedantic text-books. We must 
tather have an eye to the interweaving of phantasy and 
clairvoyant faculties, of legend and myth. Nor should 
we divest these ancient legends of the magic dew upon 
them. 

The ancient Germanic peoples looked back to the 
time when the mists of Nifelheim were condensing, and 
they conceived the idea that the water from these same 
mists was now contained in the rivers in the North of 
Central Europe. It seemed to them that the waters of 
the Rhine had flowed out of the mists of old Atlantis. 
In those ancient times wisdom came to men from the 
rippling of brooks and the gushing of springs. It was 
a wisdom that was common to all, a wisdom from which 
the element of egoism was entirely absent. Now the 
age-old symbol of a wisdom that is common to all is 
gold. This gold was brought over from Nifelheim. 
What became of the gold? It became a possession of the 
human Ego. The universal Wisdom, once bestowed by 
Nature herself now became a wisdom flowing from, the 
Ego into human deeds and confronting them as a separate 
independent power in each individual. Man had built 
a ‘ Ring’ around himself and the Ring changed brother- 
hood into the struggle for existence among human kind. 
The element of wisdom common to all men in earlier 
times lived in water, and the last vestige of this water 
flowed in the Rhine. 

Now just as human beings have developed Ego- 
consciousness, so too must ,the Nibelungen. The 
Nibelungen knew that they possessed the old universal 
wisdom and they now forged the Ring which thence- 
forward surrounded them as the Ring of Egoism. This 
shows, albeit in brief outline, how true realities stream 
into the world of phantasy and imagination. Gold 
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represents the remaining vestige of the ancient wisdom 
flowing through the mists ; the wisdom-filled Ego builds 
the Ring which gives rise to the struggle for existence.— 
Such is the deeper truth underlying the myth of the 
Nibelungen. 

This was a theme which Richard Wagner could 
reproduce in the form of dramatic action and in the tones 
of a music expressing the invisible world behind the world 
of sense. And so he wrote a modern version of the 
Nibelung myth and in his picture of this whole process 
of evolution we feel how the new Gods who rule over 
mankind have come forth from the ancient Gods. 

And now think once again of old Atlantis.—Clouds 
and mists, wisdom sounding from all creation.—As time 
went on, the Gods could no longer work through a wisdom 
possessed uniformly by all men; they could work only 
by means of commandments and decrees. When Wotan, 
one of the new Gods has to fulfil his covenant to deliver 
up Freia, since he himself is now entering into the sphere 
of Kgo-wisdom symbolised by the Ring, a figure personify- 
ing ancient, primordial consciousness appears before 
him—a personification of the Earth-consciousness wherein 
ali men were enveloped in the days of Atlantis. 

This consciousness is represented in the figure of 


Erda : 


“ My musing is the ruling of wisdom ; 
For when I sleep I dream, 
And all my dreams are sovereign wisdom.” 


A great cosmological truth is contained in these words, 
for all things were created by this wisdom as’ it lived in 
the springs and brooks, rustled in the leaves and swept 
through the wind. It was this all-embracing conscious- 
ness out of which tndimndual consciousness was born and 
it was verily sovereign wisdom. 

This wisdom was mirrored in the ancient de voy 
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faculties of man, in an age when his consciousness was 
not confined within the boundaries of his skin. Conscious- 
ness flowed through all things. One could not say: 


here is Ego-consciousness and there is Ego-consciousness. 


“ All that the depths conceal, 
All that pervades the hills and vales, 
Water and air, is known to thee. 
Thy breath doth blow throughout creation ; 
Thy mind is there wherever knowledge dwells : 
All, it is said, is known to thee.” 


All is known to Erda in this consciousness. And so step 
by step, we can see how through his intuition Wagner 
was able to draw upon founts of primordial wisdom and 
express this in the Nibelung myth. 

And now let us consider the time of transition from 
the old phase of evolution to the new.—Again let it be 
repeated, however, that Richard Wagner’s achievement 
was not the outcome of any conscious realisation on his 
part.—The old Atlanteans were possessed of a conscious- 
ness of brotherhood in the truest seuse of the word. This 
was followed by the transition to Ego-consciousness. 
And now think of the beginning of the Rhinegold.. Is 
not the coming of this Ego-consciousness expressed 
in the opening notes themselves, in the long E flat on the 
organ? Do we not feel here that individual consciousness 
is emerging from the ocean of consciousness universal ? 
In motif after motif we find Richard Wagner expressing 
in the tones of music a world that stands behind the 
physical world, using the instruments VENS as if they 
were the primal organs of Nature. 

And now, if we turn to Lohengrin, what do we find ? ’ 
Lohengrin is the emissary of the ‘ Holy Grail.’ He comes 
from the citadel of the Initiates, where a higher wisdom 
has its home. The legend of Lohengrin is connected 
with a universal tradition which indicates that the 
Initiates send down their influences into human life. We 
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must always turn to legends for enlightenment in regard 
to significant turning-points in evolution, for the truths 
they contain are deeper than those recorded in history. 
Legends show us how the forces and influences of Initiates 
intervene in the course of history and they are not to be 
regarded as accounts of happenings in the outer world. 

The time of transition from the universal clairvoyant 
consciousness to individualised Ego-consciousness was of 
the greatest significance, and we find it set forth in the 
Lohengrin myth. Itis an age when the new spirit emerges 
from the old. Two ‘Spirits of an Age’ confront one 
another. Elsa, the feminine principle, represents the 
soul who is striving for the highest. Conventional 
interpretations of Gcethe’s words in the Chorus Mysticus 
at the end of his Faust are terribly banal, whereas in 
reality they emanate from the very depths of Mysticism : 

“ The Eternal Feminine leads us upwards and on.” 

The human soul must be quickened by those mighty 
events through which new principles find their way into 
evolution. What enters thus into evolution is represented 
in the Initiates who come from mysterious lands. 
Spiritual Science speaks of advanced individualities and 
again and again one is asked : Why do these individualities 
not reveal themselves? But if they were to do so, the 
world would enquire about their civic name and rank. 
This is of no significance in regard to one who is working 
from spiritual worlds, for the position of an Initiate whose 
mission is to proclaim the mysteries of existence is so 
sublime that to ask about his birth, name, rank or calling, 
is meaningless. To put such questions shows such a 
lack of understanding of his mission that parting is 


inevitable. 
“Ne’er shalt thou ask 
Nor yearn to know, 
Whence I have come 
And what my name and nature.” 
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_ These words of Lohengrin might be spoken by all those 
whose consciousness transcends that of the everyday 
world, when they are questioned about their name and 
rank. ‘This is one of the notes struck in Lohengrin, where 
the clear, true influences of Mysticism are apparent in 
music and drama alike. 

Now there is a certain profound mystery bound up 
with humanity and it is depicted symbolically in a myth. 
When at the beginning of our evolution Lucifer fell from 
the ranks of those Spirits who guide humanity, a precious 
stone dropped from his crown. This stone was the cup 
from which Christ Jesus drank with His disciples at 
the Last Supper and in which the Blood flowing on 
Golgotha was received. The cup passed to Joseph of 
Arimathea who brought it to the West. After many 
wanderings it came into the hands of Titurel through 
whom the Citadel of the Grail was founded. The cup 
was guarded by the “ holy love-lance,” and the legend 
says that all who looked upon it took something of the 
Eternal into themselves. 

And now let us think of the mystery onene in 
this myth as a parallelism of the progress of human 
evolution, as indeed it is known to be by those who under- 
stand the mysteries of the Grail. In the earlier phases 
of evolution on the earth, all love was bound up with 
the blood. Men were united by the blood-relationship. 
Marriage took place between those who were united by 
the blood-tie. The point of time from whence onwards 
marriage took place between those who were not of the 
same kith and kin marked an important turning-point 
in the life of the peoples. Consciousness of this truth 
is expressed in many sagas and myths. To begin with, 
as we have said, love was bound up with blood-kinship 
and later on, the circle within which human beings were 


` 
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joined by marriage grew wider and wider. This was the 
one stream in evolution: love that is dependent upon 
uniformity of flesh and blood. 

But later on, a different principle began to hold 
sway—the principle of individual independence. In the 
age preceding that of Christendom these two streams 
were present: the stream expressed in love bound up 
with the blood-tie, and the principle of independence; 
freedom. ‘The former represented the power of Jehovah, 
whose name means “ I am the I am,” and the latter the 
Luciferic principle of independence. Christianity was 
to bring into the world a love that 1s independent of blood- 
kinship. The words of Christ are to be interpreted thus : 
He who forsakes not father and mother—that is to say, 
he who cannot substitute for a love that is bound up with 
flesh and blood, a love that flows from soul to soul, 
from brother to sister, from a man to all men—he “ cannot 
be my disciple.” , 

A stone falls from Lucifers crown and this stone 
becomes the holy cup wherein the Christ-Principle is 
united with the Lucifer-Principle. Knowledge of this 
mighty impulse developed the power of the Ego in the 
Knights of the Grail. And to those who were pupils in 
the Mysteries of the Holy Grail the following teaching 
was given :—(I will give in simple dialogue form what 
the pupils of the Grail were made to realise step by step. 
Many people will say: This is unheard of! None the 
less it is truth but truth that will be subjected to the 
same fate as those emissaries who were sent from civilised 
States to the courts of barbarians—as Voltaire relates. 
First, unworthy treatment and then, afterwards, recogni- 
tion and acknowledgment.) This, then, was said to the 
pupils of the Grail: ‘ Look at the plant. Its flower may 
not be compared with the human head. The flower, 
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with its male and female organs of fertilisation, corresponds 
to the sexual system in man. It is the root of the plant 
that corresponds to the human head. Darwin himself 
once rightly compared the root of the plant with the head 
of man. The human being is a plant reversed. He 
has accomplished the complete turn. In chastity and 
purity the plant stretches out its calyx towards the light, 
receiving its rays, receiving the ‘ holy love-lance,’ the 
‘kiss’ which ripened the fruit. ‘The animal has turned 
only half-way.—The plant, whose ‘ head’ bores into the 
earth, the animal with its spine in the horizontal direction, 
and the human being with his upright posture and his 
upward gaze—these together form the cross. To the 
pupils of the Grail it was further said: ‘ Verily, Plato 
spoke truly when he said that the World-Soul lies crucified 
in the Body of the World. The World-Soul, the soul 
pervading plant, animal and man, lives in bodies which, 
together, represent the cross.’ This is the original 
signification of the cross—All other interpretations are 
meaningless. 

In what sense has man accomplished the complete 
tum? According to the insight of true Mysticism, the 
plant has the consciousness of sleeping man. When he 
is asleep, the human being is, in a sense, like a plant. 
He has acquired the consciousness that is his to-day by 
having permeated the pure plant-body with desires, 
with the body of passions. Thereby he has risen higher 
on the path to self-consciousness. But this has been 
achieved at the cost of permeating pure plant-substance 
with desire. 

The pupils of the Grail were told of a state to which 
man would attain in the future. Possessed of clear, 
alert consciousness, his being would be purified, the 
substance of his body would become as pure and chaste 
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as that of the plant, and his organs of reproduction 
transformed. ‘The idea living in the minds of the Knights 
of the Grail was that the man of the future will have 
powers of reproduction not filled with the element of 
desire but as chaste and pure as the calyx which turns 
towards the ‘love-lance’”’—the rays of the sun. The 
Grail Ideal will be fulfilled when man brings forth his 
like with the purity and chastity of the plant, when he 
brings forth his own image in the higher calyx and becomes 
a creator in the Spirit. ‘This ideal was known as the Holy 
Grail, the transformed reproductive organs which bring 
forth the human being as purely and as chastely as the 
word is brought forth to-day by the waves of air working 
through the larynx. 

And now let us see how this sublime ideal lived on 
the heart and soul of Richard Wagner.—In the year 1857, 
on Good Friday, he was standing on the balcony of the 
summer-house at the Villa Wesendonck and as he looked 
out over the landscape he saw the budding of the early 
spring flowers. The sight of the young plants revealed 
to him the mystery of the Holy Grail, the mystery of the 
coming-to-birth of all that is implicit in the image of the 
Holy Grail. All this he felt in connection with Good 
Friday and in the mood that fell upon him the first idea 
of Parsifal was born. Many things happened in the 
intervening period but the feeling remained in him and 
out of it he created the figure of Parsifal—the figure in 
whom knowledge is sublimated to feeling, the figure who 
having suffered for others, becomes ‘‘ a knower through 
compassion.” And the Amfortas-mystery portrays how 
human nature in the course of evolution has been wounded 
by the lance of defiled love. 

Such, then, is the mystery of the Holy Grail. It 
must be approached with the greatest delicacy ; we should 
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try to get at the whole mood and feeling and let the ideas 
in their totality stand before our souls. Wherever we 
look we find that as an artist and as a human being, 
Richard Wagner’s achievements were based upon 
Mysticism. So clear, so full of mystical feeling was his 
realisation of his mission that he said to himself: The 
art which is living in me as an ideal must at the same 
‘time be divine worship. He realised that the three 
streams (religion, science, art) converge into one another 
and he desired to be a representative of this re-union. 
Out of his insight was born that feeling which though 
mystical in essence is yet clear as daylight and which 
lived in all the great masters. It lived, too, in Geethe 
who wrote: “ The man who overcomes himself breaks 
that power which binds all beings.” When this urge to 
give freedom to the Ego, to penetrate into world-mysteries 
pulsates through all a man’s forces and faculties, then 
he is a Mystic—in every domain of life. No matter 
whether his activities in the outer world are connected 
with religion, science or art—he works through to the 
point of unification. Goethe was trying to express this 
mystery of man as a whole and complete being, when he 
clothed the secret of his own soul in the words : “ He who 
has science and art has religion too. He who has not 
these twain, let him think he has religion ! ” 


Christ and the World Teachers 
By E. C. MERRY 


THE modem man may have an esthetic appreciation of 
the transcendental elaborations of ancient cosmologies, 
but by virtue of his matter-of-fact intellectuality he is 
unable to ascend the supreme heights of real imaginative 
conception which gave rise to such ancient models as, 
for instance, the Gnosis. As a background to what we 
shall have to say in this article let us sketch an outline 
of this magnificent world-picture. 

Above the sense-perceptible limits of the physical 
world, an immense spiritual perspective lies extended 
before the eye of the soul. Not one or two superphysical 
regions are there, but height after height reveals itself. 
Thirty-one worlds—Time-worlds, Being-worlds—form the 
approach that the seer must travel and absorb into 
himself till he reaches the realm of Absolute Silence, and 
beyond the Absolute Silence is the Divine Father, the 
‘Ground’ of all worlds and beings. Their name was 
ALON. Thirty Afons led back to the Beginnings of all 
creation. Infinitely great, infinitely noble was this 
ancient world-conception with all its intricacies and 
splendours! . . . The lowest of the Atons was 
Sophia, the Divine Wisdom. AU the Atons were sustainers 
and bearers of Sophia. But with the final creation of 
the physical world, Sophia knew she could not retain her 
clear vision of the heights above her unless she could 
cleanse herself from the ‘ desire” inherent in her for the 


“Light. So the part of her being which was ‘ desire of 
149 
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wisdom’ fell to the Earth. In falling it was illuminated 
by a ray from the Heights ; and this lives on in the soul 
of humanity as the longing for the pure light of divine- 
spiritual knowledge. 

When the Gnosis was cultivated, it was known that 
no mere intellectual activity, no ordinary earthly brain 
could possibly suffice to understand the mystery of the 
Christ. But the Christ is Saviour of the fallen Sophia. 
His power descends and works through all the Æons. 
Wisdom is redeemed by power and again brings forth 
power. The redeeming Aton is the I AM. “I am the 
Gnosis of the Universe,” are words spoken by the Christ 
of the Gnostic books. The raising of ‘Sophia’ is the 
raising of earthly intelligence up to the divine origins of 
wisdom, where the Christ-Mystery can be known. 

There is a passage in the Pistis Sophia which runs as 
follows :—(Christ is speaking to His disciples after His 


resurrection) . . . “And the soul which receiveth 
the Mystery of the Ineffable, will soar into the Height, 
being a great light-stream . . . and no power is 
able to hold it down at all, nor will they be able to come 
nigh it at all. . . . Such an one is a man in the 
world, but he towereth above all angels and will tower 
still more above them all. . . . He is a man in the 


world, but he is a King in the Light. He is a man in the 
world, but he is not one of the world. And amen, I say 
unto you : That man is I, and I AM that man.” 

This passage points in a beautiful manner to one of 
the great mysteries of the spiritual guidance of humanity. 
It is indeed the background for all those terms, so loosely 
used, and applied with so little discrimination, which are 
familiar to those who have a slight knowledge of oriental 
mysticism, or other esoteric teachings : the Bodhisattvas, 
the Avatars—incorporations or incarnations of higher 
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Beings—overshadowings, and so forth ; and on the other 
hand ‘ Initiation ’—the development of the purely human 
being on the path of true occultism to the spheres of 
higher knowledge. But—and this is said not in reference 
to this passage alone but in reference to countless passages 
in the Bible—it was only the Christ-Being who could 
finally provide the key for the future evolution of humanity 
up to the Kingdoms of the Light, by revealing His 
identity with the spiritual centre of every man—the 
I AM: “ That man is I and I AM that man.” 

Throughout the ages it has always been recognised 
that true wisdom can be found only at its source, where, 
‘in the wood of wonder, her fountain sings.” Wonder, 
veneration—these lead the seeking human soul to the 
source and origin of creation, to knowledge of the 
‘ Beginnings.’ 

If we first consider what is really the fundamental 
content of Initiation, we must come to the conclusion 
that it includes two things: to be introudced into the 
knowledge of something, to begin te know; or, to know the 
‘ Beginning.’ And, secondly, to be the first to practise 
something or introduce something in an age or a people. 
Knowledge or action of this kind presupposes that one 
must know the nature or origin of the thing known or 
introduced. But the knowledge which is limited to 
what may be perceived by the senses can never reach 
back to the true Beginnings. This requires an incentive 
to leap beyond the visible, external things. It requires 
Wonder ; it requires Imagination in the sense of an 
artistic creative faculty of the soul. There is no merely 
intellectual activity which can grasp what is the ‘ begin- 
ning ’ of the red of the rose or the scent of the lily. When 
an individual stands before us, we surmise that behind 
what we know of him are far-reaching mysteries which 
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have made him what he is. The work of generations of 
Gods has been expended upon him. To know this would 
be ‘supersensible’ knowledge. 

Ii to know the Beginnings of things—and this is 
but a crude way of expressing it—is Initiation, who 
then is the Initiator? Who is the one who already 
knows not only the Beginnings but the Endings? It 
is the I AM who is the Alpha and Omega and knows the 
“mysteries of death and of hell.’ In other words, the 
immortal Indweller (of whom the Divine Archetype is 
the Christ) who has had to descend from the kingdoms 
of the Light as the Champion of Sophia and pass through 
the realms of matter, to ‘ die and become.’ Knowledge 
of the Beginnings, of the first nature or true Names of 
things is also to know their purpose and the uses to which 
they can be put. Real Initiation has always very 
practical results. Knowledge of the beginning and first 
nature of man is to know the whole relation of man to 
spirit and matter. So it is a question, if we come to 
consider the word Initiate, of a person who possesses— 
in the true sense of the words—-Wisdom and Power, 
who ‘sees’ the Beginnings and the Endings with the 
varying light that is thrown upon them by the different 
ages of evolution and civilisation, and can be the first 
to introduce the ever-renewed wisdom in any age and to 
translate it into activity. If we divide—as we must 
do—the whole evolution of the earth’s destiny into two 
great parts, then from the time of the Event of Palestine 
we must recognise the Christ as the ‘ first-born among 
many brethren’ who are united in that sphere of con- 
sciousness to which the I AM or ‘ Alpha and Omega’ 
belongs. 

This indicates the difference between Christ and the 
World Teachers. Christ was the Redeemer of the pure 
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eternal wisdom of the Æons. The other Teachers are 
first preparers and then amplifiers of this impulse. The 
redemption of wisdom, of the ‘ Virgin Sophia’ is an act 
of power which converts the wisdem into love. Love 
is the ‘ fruit of wisdom reborn in the Ego.’ 


* * 


We may now sketch in upon this background three 
types of those who have been among the preparers for 
the impulse of Christ. But we must at the same time 
bear in mind that these preparers were aware of the future 
advent of the Christ Being, even though they called Him ` 
by other names. And further, we must bear in mind 
that before the Mystery of Golgotha the process of the 
evolution of consciousness was actually a ‘ descending’ 
one, from a condition of conscious intercourse with the 
spiritual world down to an earthly individualised brain- 
thinking. 

Before Christ, therefore, Initiation was, broadly 
speaking, directed towards a bringing of the spiritual 
content of existence down into the material substance 
of existence, where it seems to be extinguished. But 
since the beginning of our era, Initiation provides for the 
transubstantiation, by man, of the material world through 
the power of its inherent spirit. 

During the downward process, two paths of Initiation 
are to be distinguished :—one which was concerned with 
the outer universe and one which was concerned with the 
inner life of the soul. At the same time, three types of 
World Teachers will be spoken of here: the one that is 
the bearer of a Spiritual Being and not, strictly speaking, 
an ‘Initiate’ in the sense of a human being who has 
arrived at illumination ; the other, the type of human 
being who has climbed upward to supreme Initiation 
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through many incarnations. While the third may be 
said to be an Initiate through the partial incorporation 
of a higher Being. 

Of the first type we point to the great Zarathustra ; 
of the second, to Buddha; and of the third, to Moses. 
The first teaches of the power and wisdom of the 
Universe ; the second of the mysteries of the wisdom of 
the soul: the third has a somewhat different task. Each 
‘initiated’ or ‘ began’ something for the human race. 
Whatever has to become a general human attribute 
must first be exemplified in all its completeness in a single 
human being. Gazing at such a human being with 
physical understanding only we cannot grasp how one 
can act for all; but supersensible knowledge reveals the 
universality of what is contained in the one. It is 
hidden in the one ; it is ‘occult.’ One of the fruits of 
Initiation is that man comes to real knowledge con- 
cerning the nature of the World Teachers. He no longer 
needs to ‘ speculate’ about them. 

When anyone is born to be a saviour or teacher of 
humanity in the domain of power and wisdom on the 
‘outer path’—as was the case with Zarathustra—he 
meets at first with innumerable obstacles. Hatred and 
persecution surround his earliest years. Zarathustra 
had the task, so to speak, of opening the way for human 
knowledge to grasp the importance of the Earth as its 
place of development. Previously, mankind had not 
realised this. Zarathustra was, as the Sun is for the 
plant-kingdom, a fruit-bearing force for the earthly 
. civilisations. He embodied, in the conflicts which raged 
about his childhood, the battle between Light and 
Darkness, between the Sun-wisdom of the Heights and 
the opposition presented by matter and ‘chaos.’ He 
was cast out by his parents and given to the ‘ wild 
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beasts,’ and legends tell us that he was nourished by 
‘heavenly cows.’ He became the founder of the earliest 
great Persian civilisation which was the first in which 
spiritual human destiny was linked in consciousness to 
the destiny of the Earth. Hence we find him teaching 
of the antagonism between Ormuzd (the Spirit of the Sun, 
or Christ), and Ahriman, the Spirit of materialism. He 
revealed that this battle between Light and Darkness is a 
necessity of progress. Zarathustra was the bearer of an 
‘ fon.’ He was the human vehicle for a Cosmic Being. 
This Being’s influence has continued throughout all the 
ages of earthly civilisation since that time in such a way 
as continually to point to the ultimate triumph of the Spirit 
of the Sun, not as a triumph taking place outside the 
Earth but within it. He points tothe future. He is one 
who has always ‘ gone in front’ of the Sun—an Announcer 
of the Christ Mystery, a heralding star. He establishes 
the connection between the spiritual and the material by 
descending from above and inhabiting a human body. 
The opposite is the case with Buddha. Mankind 
cannot reach what is the ultimate goal of the Earth if, 
in addition to knowledge and power, the possibility of 
compassion—the, ground of love—is not developed within 
the soul. Thus a Teacher had also to appear before the 
coming of Christ who could experience in full consciousness 
the ascent of the human element through the ages of 
time as something linking all human beings together in 
a common aim. IT lumination had also to come by a 
leading of the consciousness down into the secrets of the 
soul as it lives in a physical body and learns purification. 
through suffering and fellow-suffering. This bestows a 
different kind of power—a power associated with the 
cosmic memory indwelling the sow which then, through 
experience, rises again to divinity. But with the great 
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Buddha, this experience of suffering was rather a means 
to emancipate the soul from the necessity of suffering. 
It was a turning away from the Earth. Not however 
in a selfish manner, but as pointing out a way by which 
others could also be liberated. Nevertheless, the path 
by which this liberation could be attained was at the same 
time a path to the ‘I AM.’ By plunging deeply and 
ever more deeply into the recesses of the soul it is possible 
through temptation and catharsis, to come out on the 
other side and discover the relation of the self to all other 
human selves in the bosom of the Divine. 

What kind of wisdom is this? It is the wisdom not 
of power but of innocence. One might say it is the 
creation of a pure field within the soul-element of humanity 
wherein the Divine Ego could find a suitable ‘ atmos- 
phere’ for incarnation and for the work of power which 
is represented by the Zarathustra stream. To establish 
this ‘innocence’ one must return on the flood of cosmic 
memory and experience to the pre-earthly. Reincarnation 
(not only of the Self but of the whole planetary system) 
arises as the key that unlocks the doors of the past. 
Cessation of reincarnation is the goal to be_ achieved 
through compassion and love. Every higher incarnation 
is a resurrection. Ascension is the ultimate goal. 
Crucifixion in matter is the test of love. 

Buddha initiated compassion in the world. He 
wept for the disharmony between man, as spirit, and the 
world, as maya. But he pointed back rather than forward 
—back to the glorious Krishna in his fiery Sun-aura :—- 
‘ Before me was One Who is mightier than 1.” On this 
path it is not the wild powers of Chaos that have to be 
tamed (as is represerited by the ferocious beasts around 
Zarathustra), but the demons that through ages of 
impurity have soiled the human soul. 
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For a moment let us return to Zarathustra. The 
mighty power of this Being manifested in the processes 
that ripen human and earthly culture in the growth of 
all the arts and sciences of civilisation—of ‘taming’ the 
world—had to advance to a point where the consciousness 
of ‘Iam I’ could begin to flash up within the souls and 
bodies of men. | | 

During the Egyptian epoch of civilisation the forces 
of the Zarathustra Being worked in a certain way 
(described by Rudolf Steiner in various lectures) through 
Moses and Hermes. In Moses, the external wisdom- 
power was implanted ; in Hermes, an inner wisdom of the 
cosmic tmysteries—the kingly power and the priestly 
power. The special gift of Moses was the gift of insight 
into the working of cosmic laws into human race-building, 
so that a sense of individual responsibility in respect’ of 
race and of self could develop. He was the Lawgiver. 
For with a still undeveloped Ego, a man could not yet 
be a ‘law unto himself.’ Moses’ inspiration enabled 
him to graft into humanity the capacity to found a culture- 
epoch no longer dependent on the old clairvoyance still 
possessed by the Egyptians but on an intellectual know- 
ledge having its seat in the Ego. He combined in himself 
the old clairvoyance lus reason and intelligence, schooled 
as it were by that Ego-power of the soul which enables 
all other soul-powers to operate as an unity. He pre- 
pared the soil for the full appearance of the sense of ‘I 
amI’in man. But since intellectual consciousness is 
bound up with brain and blood and so has the physical 
organism for its instrument, it was necessary to create 
laws to preserve the purity of the race in which this 
should first develop. 

What was the mission of this race? It was to 
produce the physical body for the highest expression of 
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the ‘I AM ’—-the Christ. In whose Name should Moses 
announce his mission? In the name of the ‘I AM!’ 
This new element of se/f-consciousness in humanity was 
in the future to become something far more than a mere 
enhanced feelirg of the Ego. It was to become a power 
eventually leading to full comprehension of the Mystery 
of Golgotha. It was to become as ‘ Christ in me,’ the 
power tn man which could act as his Initiator into the 
gnosis of the universe. But to begin with, the full blaze 
of this light of the ‘I am’ could not be borne. In a 
wonderful, figurative description this is expressed in the 
words that the Lord would not show Moses His face. 
As the Moon reflects the mystery of the Sun, so Jehovah 
revealed the mystery as a reflection. . . . Moses 
stands near to our own souls to-day. We feel something 
of the continuity of his impulse still about us. 

In the event of the captivity of the Hebrews in 
Babylon we touch one of the many profound mysteries 
of the spiritual guidance of the world. The leader of the 
Chaldean-Batylonian civilisation was again the Zara- 
thustra-Being! Thus do the spiritual streams flowing 
from the great World Teachers work towards their 
appointed end. For when the cosmic hour had struck 
the royal star of Zarathustra shone again in the inspiration 
and intuitive perception that led the Wise Men of the 
East to the cradle of Bethlehem. And in the heavens 
above the Angels announced by their light the presence 
of the overshadowing soul of the compassionate Buddha, 
while the crown of all Egohood, the Christ Being, prepared 
for His descent. This is no mere artistic imagery. 
Rudolf Steiner gives with a wealth of living and concrete 
detail every fact of occult and external history which 
welds the various missions of the many great Avatars 
and Initiates of the world into an organic whole. 
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Out of the preparation which was carried out through 
immense ages of time emerges the possibility of a freedom 
for humanity far other than that which a premature 
redemption of the human soul from the worlds of matter 
would have given. Love had certainly existed in the 
world but it had hitherto not been a love that could 
overcome not only the baser part of human nature but 
which could also be so experienced in the Ego itself that 
it could recognise its own immortality and its tranforming 
power. Through the force of Christ the ‘I am’ could 
learn to rise to the comprehension that ‘ Love is.’ This 
is the experience of spiritual intuition. To attain to 
this, the highest point in the evolution of consciousness, 
the power of love had to be initiated in humanity by 
the Son of God. This is clearly stated : “ A new message 
I give unto you, that ye: love one ancther.”’ 

A new relation to fate, to karma, is here made‘ possible. 
Fate can be changed by love alone. Love can live freely 
in the Ego ; for'in the Ego lies the rulership over all those 
powers of the soul which are able, through the ‘ Fall’ of 
man, to militate against his freedom. 

A mighty transformation takes place in man with the 
full entrance of the consciousness of ‘Iam I’ which 
became possible through the incarnation upon earth— 
in the Christ Being—of the totahty of the principle of 
Egohood. But the turning-point is marked in yet 
another way. Self-consciousness is the consciousness of 
reason, of the intellect, of independent thinking bound 
to the physical body, ard is no longer a ‘ elairvoyant ’ 
consciousness that is aware of spiritual worlds and beings. 
The Gnostics, with their marvellous imaginative percep- 
tious clothed in the transcendental forms of thought that 
were still possible in that age, tried to show that the 
Christ Event—namely the mystery of the Christ in 
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Jesus, could not be understood except by the light of the 
redeemed ‘ Sophia’ or wisdom, for it was a ‘ Mystery of 
the Ineffable.’ And this is true. It requires Initiation- 
knowledge to understand it. 

Therefore Christ required other Initiate Teachers to 
follow Him, as they had been needed to prepare for Him. 
But they would now have a different character. They 
would have te be able to partake of Christ’s Nature. 
Christ-Jesus was both God and Man. He combined in 
Himself the attributes of the Zarathustra type and the 
Buddha type. By force of His Godhead He knew the 
mysteries of the whole spiritual universe: by force of 
His Godhead dwelling in Manhood He knew all mysteries 
of the human soul and physical body. He was ‘ tempted ’ 
in both spheres of knowledge. He was ‘ with the wild 
beasts,’ the destructive cosmic powers, and He had to 
overcome the two tempters of the human soul—Lucifer 
and Ahriman. In Him the two paths of Initiation were 
united. He knew the ‘ Beginning’ and the ‘End.’ His 
Death and Resurrection showed forth in a single event 
what man attains when he rises from incarnation to 
incarnation to ever higher degrees of perfection. The 
whole of mankind will ultimately have had to meet the 
tests which are necessary before the Christ-implanted. 
love can come to its fruition. In the meantime the 
impulse of Christ is made manifest from age to age in the 
special mission of those who are His Initiates or who are 
in some way overshadowed or inspired for a particular 
purpose in the evolution of humanity. 


* Æ * 
I have chosen the expression ‘ World Teacher’ for a 


particular reason. It is an expression that is only 
permissable when all the connections and intricacies of 
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the subject are taken into consideration (naturally what 
has been written here only touches on the barest outlines) 
and to-day it is greatly misused. 

Throughout the course of human history there have 
been innumerable inspired Leaders of humanity. Every 
epoch of civilisation arises out of the fact that something 
new has long been germinating from a single seed and 
comes to its full blossom only in the course of centuries. 
The' sowing of the seed of a new impulse is an event that 
originates in the spiritual world, and the vessels for its 
reception may be of many different kinds. But if we 
ask what distinguishes a ‘ World Teacher’ from other 
inspired thinkers or workers, perhaps we may say that 
such an one brings into being a new attribute of the soul, 


a new level of consciousness which is to become in the 


course of time a part of the normal condition of an age 
or epoch of evolution, on the upward arc of progress. 
There are always ‘Initiates’ of varying degrees of 
development, working generally entirely unknown, for 
the welfare of the human race. Every ‘ World Teacher ’ 
is an Initiate, but by no means is every Initiate a World 
Teacher in the sense described above. Nevertheless, 
every human being who can rise to Initiation in the true 
sense of the word, is indeed one who is ‘ lifted up’ and 
raises the entire level of human existence by the very 
fact that he, or she, has thereby become a link in the 
chain of understanding that binds more closely the human 
with the Divine. 

Our present age is an age of individualism and at 
the same time an age when everything new—even the 
greatest and noblest innovation—is subjected to the test 
of reason and gauged by its capacity to be of practical 
service to humanity. Therefore the mission of a World 
Teacher to-day who, if he were truly a World Teacher, 
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would be bringing the means towards a higher spiritual 
development and a higher level of consciousness, would 
also have to stand this test. Anthroposophy—with all 
its branches of knowledge and of activity—appears 
among us in this twentieth century with a clear challenge 
_ to the world to test all that claims to be spiritual know- 
ledge by proving its rightness for the age, and its fulfil- 
ment of the demand of the Consciousness Soul that it 
shall be able to create a new civilisation. 


Spiritual Wisdom in the Early Christian 
Centuries” 


By RUDOLF STEINER 


I HAVE said on many occasions that at the time when 
medieval culture had reached its prime, two streams of 
spiritual life were flowing through the ripest souls in 
European civilisation—streams which I have described 
as knowledge through revelation and knowledge acquired 
by reason, as we find it in Scholasticism. Knowledge 
through revelation, in its more scholastic form, was by 
no means a body of mystical, abstract or indefinite 
thought. It expressed itself in sharply defined, clear-cut 
concepts. But these concepts were considered to be 
beyond the scope of man’s ordinary powers of cognition 
and must-in every case be accepted as traditions of the 
Church. The Church, by virtue of its continuity, claimed 
the right to be the guardian of this kind-of knowledge. 

The second kind of knowledge was held to be within 
the scope of research and investigation, albeit those who 
stood wholly within the stream of Scholasticism acknow- 
ledged that this knowledge acquired by reason could not 
in any sense be regarded as knowledge emanating from 
the supersensible world. 

Thus when medieval culture was at its prime, it was 
realised that knowledge no longer accessible to mankind 
in that age must be preserved as it were by tradition. 


* A lecture given at Dornach, July 16th, 1922 From a shorthand report 
unrevised by the lecturer. Putlished ty kind permission of Frau Marie Steime,. 
pus Eebe PERNS by the Phslosophisch-Anthroposophischer Verlag, Domach, 
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But it was not always so, for if we go back through the 
Middle Ages to the first Christian centuries we shall find 
that the characteristics of this knowledge through revela- 
tion was less sharply emphasised than they were in 
medieval culture. If one had suggested to a Greek 
philosopher of the Athenian School, for instance, that a 
distinction could be made between knowledge acquired 
by reason and knowledge through revelation (in the sense 
in which the latter was understood in the Middle Ages), 
he would have been at a loss to know what was meant. 
It would have been unthinkable to him that if knowledge 
concerning supersensible worlds had once been com- 
municated to a man by cosmic powers, it could not be 
communicated afresh. True, the Greeks realised that 
higher spiritual knowledge was beyond the reach of 
man’s ordinary cognition, but they knew too that by 
dint of spiritual training and through Initiation, a man 
could unfold higher faculties of knowledge and that by 
these means he would enter a world where supersensible 
truth would be revealed to him. 

Now a change took place in Western culture between 
all that lived in the centuries when Greek philosophy 
came to flower in Plato and Aristotle, and the kind of. 
knowledge that made its appearance about the end of the 
fourth century A.D. I have often referred to one aspect 
of this change by saying that the Mystery of Golgotha 
occurred in an age when very much of the old Initiation- 
wisdom was still living in men. And indeed there were 
many who applied their Initiation-wisdom and were thus 
able, with supersensible knowledge, to realise the 
significance of the Event on Golgotha. Those who had 
been initiated strained every nerve to understand how a 
Being like the Christ, Who before the Mystery of 
Golgotha had not been united with earthly evolution, 
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had passed into an earthly body and linked Himself with 
the evolution of man. The nature of this Being, how 
He had worked before His: descent to the earth—such 
were the questions which even at the time of the Mystery 
of Golgotha men were trying to answer by means of the 
highest faculties of Initiation-wisdom. 

But then we find that from the fifth century A.D. 
onwards, this old Initiation-wisdom which had lived in 
Asia Minor, Northern Africa, in Greek culture, had spread 
over into Italy and still further into Europe, was less and 
less understood. People spoke contemptuously of certain 
individuals, saying that their teachings were to be avoided 
at all costs by true Christians. Moreover, efforts were 
made to obliterate all that had previously been known of 
these individuals. 

It is strange that a man like Franz Brentano should 
have inherited from medieval tradition a hatred of all 
that lived in personalities like Plotinus, for example, of 
whom very little was known but who was regarded as one 
with whom true Christians could have no dealings. 
Brentano had allowed himself to be influenced by this 
hatred and vented it on Plotinus. He actually wrote a 
polemical thesis ehtitled Was jar ein Philosoph manchmal 
Epoche macht, and the philosopher is Plotinus, who lived 
in the third century A.D. Plotinus lived within the 
streams of spiritual lite which were wholly exhausted by 
the time of the fourth century A.D. and which in the later 
evolution of Christendom people tried to cast into 
oblivion. . 

The information contained in text-books on the 
history of philosophy in regarå to the outstanding figures 
of the early Christian cérturies is usually not only scanty 
in the extreme but quite incapable of giving any idea of 
their significance. Naturally it is difficult for us in 
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modern times to have any true conception of the first 
three or four centuries of Christendom—for example, of 
the way in which the impulses living in Plato and Aristotle 
were working on and of thought which had in a certain 
respect become estranged from the deeper Mystery- 
wisdom, although this wisdom was still possessed by 
certain personalities in the first three or four centuries 
after the coming of Christ. 

Very little real understanding of Plato is shown in 
modern text-books on the history of philosophy. Those 
of you who are interested should read the chapter on 
Plato in Paul Deussen’s History of Greek Philosophy, 
and the passage where he speaks of the place assigned 
by Plato to the Idea of the Good in relation to the other 
Ideas. Deussen says something like this: Plato did not 
admit the existence of a personal God because, if he had 
done so, he could not have taught that the Ideas subsist 
in and through themselves. Plato could not acknowledge 
God as a Being because the Ideas are primary and 
subsistent. True—says Deussen—-Plato places the Idea 
of the Good above the other Ideas, but he did not thereby 
imply that the Idea of the Good stands above the others.— 
For what is expressed in the Idea of the Good is, after 
all, only a kind of family-likeness which is present in all 
the Ideas.—Such is Deussen’s argument. 

But now let us scutinise this logic more closely. 
The Ideas are there. They are subsistent and independent. 
The Idea of the Good cannot be said to rule or direct the 
other Ideas: All Ideas bear a family-likeness but this 
family-likeness is actually expressed through the Idea of 
the Good. Ves—but whence are family-likenesses 
derived ? A family-likeness is derived from stock. The 
Idea of the Good points to family-likeness. What can 
we do except go back to the father of the stock! 
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This is what we find to-day in famous histories of 
philosophy and those who write them are regarded as 
authorities. People read such things and never notice 
that they are out-and-out nonsense. It is difficult to 
imagine that anyone capable of writing such absurdities 
in connection with Greek philosophy could have anything 
very valuable to say about Indian wisdom. Nevertheless, 
if we ask for something authoritative on the subject of 
Indian wisdom to-day we shall certainly be advised to 
read Paul Deussen. Things have come to a pretty pass ! 

My only object in saying this is to show that in the 
present age there is little reai understanding of Platonic 
philosophy. Modern intellectualism is incapable of it. 
Nor is it possible to understand the tradition which 
exists in regard to Plotinus—the so-called Neo-Platonic 
philosopher. Plotinus was a pupil of Ammonius Saccas 
who lived at the beginning of the third century A.D. 
It is said that Ammonius Saccas gave instruction to 
individual pupils but left nothing in writing. Now the 
reason why the eminent teachers of that age wrote nothing 
down was because they held that wisdom must be some- 
thing living, that it could not be passed on by writing 
but only from man to man, in direct personal intercourse. 
Something else—again not understood—is said of 
Ammonius Saccas, namely that he tried to bring about 
agreement in the terrible quarrels between the adherents 
of Aristotle and of Plato, by showing that there was 
really no discrepancy between the teachings of Plato and 
Aristotle. 

Let me try to tell vou in brief words how Ammonius 
Saccas spoke of Plato and Aristotle. He said: Plato 
belonged to an epoch when many human souls were 
treading the path to the spiritual world, in other words 
when there was still knowledge of the principles of true 
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Initiation. But in more ancient times there was no such 
thing as abstract, logical thought. Even now (at the 
beginning of the third century A.D.) only the first, 
elementary traces of this kind of thinking are making 
their appearance. In Plato’s time, thoughts evolved 
independently were unknown. Whereas the Initiates 
of earlier times gave their message in pictures and 
imaginations, Plato was one of the first to change these 
imaginations into abstract concepts and ideas. ‘The 
great spiritual picture to which Plato tried to lift the eyes 
of men was brought down in more ancient times merely 
in the form of imaginations. In Plato, the imaginations 
were already concepts—but these concepts poured down 
as it were from the world of Divine Spirit. Plato said in 
effect : the Ideas are the lowest revelation of the Divine- 
Spiritual. Aristotle could no longer penetrate with the 
satme intensity into this spiritual substance. Therefore 
the knowledge he possessed only amounted to the 
substance of the ideas, and this is at a lower level than the 
picture itself. Nevertheless, Aristotle could still receive 
the substance of the ideas in the form of revelation. There 
is no fundamental difference between Plato and Aristotle— 
so said Ammonius Saccas—except that Plato was able to 
gaze into higher levels of the spiritual world than Aris- 
totle.—And thereby Ammonius Saccas thought to reconcile 
the disputes among the followers of Aristotle and Plato. 

We learn, then, that by the time of Plato and 
Aristotle, wisdom was already beginning to assume a 
mote intellectual form. Now in those ancient times it 
was still possible for individuals here and there to rise 
to very high levels of spiritual perception. ‘The lives of 
men like Ammonius Saccas and his pupil Plotinus were 
rich in spiritual experiences and their conceptions of 
the spiritual world were filled with real substance. 
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adays in a diferent way), the deepest respect grows up 
within us. Profound wisdom was taught in the early 
Christian centuries in regard to the supersensible worlds. 
But knowledge of this spiritual universe was imparted 
only to those who were immediate pupils of the older 
Initiates. The wisdom might only be passed on to 
those whose faculties of knowledge had reached the stage 
where they were able to understand the essence and 
being of the different Gods. 

This requisite of spiritual culture was recognised 
everywhere in Greece, in Egypt and in Asia Minor. It 
is, of course, true, that remnants of the ancient wisdom 
still existed in Roman civilisation. Plotinus himself 
taught for along time in Italy. But a spirit of abstraction 
had crept into Roman culture, a spirit no longer capable 
of understanding the value and worth of personality, of being. 
The spirit of abstraction had crept in, not yet in the form 
it afterwards assumed, but adhered to all the more firmly 
because it was there in its earliest beginnings. 

' And then, on the soil cf Italy at the beginning of the 
fourth century A.D. we find a School which began to 
oppose the ancient principle of Initiation, the preparation 
of the individual for Initiazion. We see a School arising 
which gathers together and makes a careful record of 
everything originating from ancient Initiation-wisdom. 
The aim of this School—which lasted beyond the third on 
into the fourth century—twas to perpetuate the essence 
of Roman culture, to establish historical tradition as 
against the strivings of individual human beings. As 
Christianity began to find its way into Roman culture, 
the efforts of this school were directed to the elimination 
of all that could still have been discovered by means of 
the old Initiation-knowledge in regard to the presence 
of Christ in the personality of Jesus. 
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of the spiritual Hierarchies, in the great structure of the 
spiritual universe. 

And now let me deal with another chapter of the 
wisdom taught by Iamblichus. He said : There are three 
hundred and sixty heavenly Powers, seventy-two 
planetary Powers, forty-two earthly Powers—in all, 
four hundred and seventy-four Divine Beings of different 
orders. Took to the far East—so said Iamblichus— 
and you will there find peoples who give names to their 
Gods. Turn to the Egyptians and to other peoples— 
they too name their Gods. Phcenicians, Greeks, Romans 
—all will name their Gods. The four hundred and 
seveuty-four Gods include all the Gods of all the different 
peoples : Zeus, Apollo, Baal—all the Gods. The reason 
why the peoples have different Gods is that one race 
has chosen twelve or maybe seventeen Gods from the 
four hundred and seventy-four, another race has taken 
twenty-five, another three, another four. The number 
of racial Gods is four hundred and seventy-four. And 
the highest of these Gods, the God who came down to 
earth at a definite point of time, is Christ. 

This wisdom was well suited to bring about reconcilia- 
tion between the different religions, not as the outcome 
of vague sentiment but of the knowledge that the different 
Gods of the peoples constitute, in their totality, one great 
system—the four hundred and seventy-four Gods. It 
was taught that all the choirs of Gods of the peoples of 
ancient times had reached their climax in Christianity 
and that the crown of wisdom was to understand how the 
Christ Being had entered through Jesus of Nazareth 
into His earthly activity. 

And so, as we look back to an earlier Spiritual 
Science (which although it no longer exists in that form 
to-day, indeed cannot do so for it must be pursued now- 
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and sixty heavenly Powers, are ruled by the seventy-two 
sub-heavenly Powers. But over and above the three 
hundred and sixty-five days, there are still a few more 
hours in the year. And these hours are directed by 
forty-two earthly Powers.—Iamblichus also said to his 
pupils : The three hundred and sixty heavenly Powers are 
connected with the head-organisation of man, the seventy- 
two sub-heavenly Powers with the breast-system (breath- 
ing-process and heart) and the forty-two earthly Powers 
with the purely earthly system in man (¢.g., digestion, 
metabolism). 

In those times the human being was given his place 
in a Spiritual universe, whereas nowadays we begin our 
physiological studies by learning of the quantities of 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, lime- 
stone, etc., within the human organism. We relate 
the human being to a lifeless nature. But Iamblichus 
would have taught how the organism of man is related 
to the forty-two earthly Powers, the seventy-two sub- 
heavenly or planetary Powers, and the three hundred and 
sixty heavenly Powers. Just as to-day man is said to be 
composed of earthly substances, in the time of Iamblichus 
he was known to represent a confluence of forces streaming 
from the spiritual universe. Great and sublime was the 
wisdom presented in the schools of learning in those 
days, and one can readily understand that Plotinus— 
who had reached the age of twenty-eight before he listened 
to the teachings of Ammonius Saccas—felt himself 
living in an altogether different world. He was able to 
assimilate some of this wisdom because it was still 
cultivated in many places during the first four centuries 
after the Mystery of Golgotha. With this wisdom men 
also tried to understand the descent of the Christ into 
Jesus of Nazareth and the place of Christ in the realms 
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Naturally one could not have spoken to such men of 
outer Nature in the sense in which we speak of Nature 
to-day. In their schools they spoke of a spiritual world, 
and Nature—generally regarded nowadays as complete 
and all-embracing—-was merely the lowest expression 
of that spiritual world of which they were conscious. 

We can form some idea of how such men wete wont 
to speak, if we study Iamblichus, a man possessed of 
deep insight and one of the successors of Ammonius 
Saccas. How did the world appear to the soul of 
Iamblichus? He spoke to his pupils somewhat as 
follows :—If we would understand the universe let us 
not pay heed to space, for space contains merely the 
outward expression of the spiritual world. Nor let 
us pay heed to time, for only the illusory images of cosmic 
reality arise in time. Rather must we look up to those 
Powers in the spiritual world who are the Creators of 
time and of the connections between time and space. 
Gazing out into the expanses of the cosmos, we see how 
the cycle, repeated visibly in the Sun, repeats itself every 
year. But the Sun circles through the Zodiac, through 
the twelve constellations. It is not enough merely to 
observe this phenomenon, for three hundred and sixty 
heavenly Powers are working and weaving therein, 
sending forth the Sun-forces which flood the whole 
universe accessible to man. Every year the cycle is 
repeated. If these Powers alone held sway, there would 
be three hundred and sixty days in a year. But there 
are, in fact, five additional days, ruled by seventy-two 
sub-heavenly Powers, the planetary Spirits. I will draw 
` (on the blackboard) this pentagonal figure, because one 
to five is the relation of seventy-two to three hundred 
and sixty. The five remaining days tn the cosmic year 
which are abandoned, as it were, by the three hundred 
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It was a fundamental tenet of this Roman School 
that the teaching given by Ammonius Saccas and 
Tamblichus must not be allowed to pass on to posterity. 
Just as in those times there was a widespread impulse to 
destroy the ancient temples and altars—in short to 
obliterate every remnant of ancient heathendom—so, 
in the domain of spiritual life;.efforts were made to wipe 
out the principles whereby knowledge of the higher world 
might be attained. To take one example : the dogma of 
the One Divine Nature or of the Two Divine Natures in 
the Person of Christ was substituted for the teaching 
of Ammonius Saccas and Iamblichus, namely, that the 
individual human being can develop to a point where he 
will understand how the Christ took up His abode in the 
body of Jesus. This dogma was to reign supreme and the 
possibility of individual insight smothered. The ancient 
path of wisdom was superseded by dogma in the culture 
of the Roman world. And because strenuous efforts 
were made to destroy any teaching that savoured of the 
ancient wisdom, little more than the names of men like 
Ammonius Saccas and Iamblichus have come down to 
us. Of many other teachers in the Southern regions 
of Europe not even the names have been preserved. | 
Altars were desttoyed, temples burnt to the ground and 
the ancient teachings exterminated, to such an extent 
indeed that we have no longer any inkling to-day of the. 
wisdom that lived in the South of Europe during the first 
four centuries after the Mystery of Golgotha. 

Again and again it happened, however, that know- 
ledge of this wisdom found its way to men who were 
interested in these matters and who realised that Roman 
culture was rapidly falling to pieces under the spread of 
Christianity. But after the extermination of what would 
have been so splendid a preparation for an understanding 
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of the Mystery of Golgotha, it was only possible to learn . 
of the union of Christ with Jesus in the form of an abstract 

dogma laid down by the Councils and coloured by the 

Roman spirit. The living wisdom was wiped out, and 

abstraction, albett working on in the guise of revelation, 

took its place. 

History is well-nigh blank in regard to these things, 
but during the first centuries of Christendom there were 
a number of men who were able to say: ‘There are indeed 
Initiates—of whom Iamblichus was one. It is the 
Initiates who teach true Christianity. To them, Christ 
is Christ indeed, whereas the Romans speak merely of the 
‘Galileans.’ ‘This expression was used in the third and 
fourth centuries A.D. to gloss over a deep misunderstand- 
ing. The less men understood Christianity, the more 
they spoke of the Galileans ; the less they knew of the 
Christ, the more emphasis they laid on the human’ 
personality of the ‘ Galilean.’ — 

` Out of this milieu came Julian, the so-called Apostate, 
who had absorbed a very great deal from pupils of men 
like Iamblichus and who still knew something of the 
spiritual universe reaching down into every phenomenon 
of Nature. Julian the Apostate had heard from pupils ' 
of Iamblichus of the spiritual forces working down into 
every animal and plant from the three hundred and 
sixty heavenly Powers, the seventy-two planetary 
Powers and the forty-two earthly Powers. In those 
days there were still some who understood what was, 
for example, expressed in a most wonderful way in a deeply 
significant legend related of Plotinus. The legend ran : 
There were many who would no longer believe that a 
man could be inspired by the Divine Spirit and who said 
that anyone who claimed to have knowledge of the 
Divine-Spiritual world was possessed by a demon. 
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Plotinus was therefore carried off to the temple of Isis 
in Egypt in order that the priests might determine the 
nature of the demon possessing him. And when the 
Egyptian priests—who still had xnowledge of these 
things—came to the temple and tested Plotinus before 
the altar of Isis, performing all the ritual acts still possible 
at that time, lo! instead of a demon there appeared the 
Godhead Himself ! 

This legend indicates that in those times men still 
acknowledged that at least it was possible to prove 
whether a good God or a demon was possessing a human 
being. l 

Julian the Apostate heard of these things. But on 
the other side there came insistently to his ears the words 
of a writing which passed into many hands in the Roman 
world during the first Christian centuries and was said 
to be a sermon of-the Apostle Peter, whereas it was 
actually a forgery. In this document it was said: 
Behold the godless Hellenes! In very creatures of nature 
they see the Divine-Spiritual. This is sinful, impious. 
It is. sacrilege to see the Divine-Spiritual in Nature, in 
animal and in plant. Let no man be so sinful as to 
believe that the Divine is present in the course of the 
Sun and Moon.—These were the things that dinned in 
the ears of Julian, now from one side, now from another. 
A deep love for Hellenism grew up within him and he 
became the tragic figure who would fain have spoken of 
Christianity in the light of the teachings of Iamblichus. 

There is no telling what would have come to pass in 
Europe if the Christianity of Julian the Apostate had 
conquered instead of the doctrines of Rome, if his desire 
to restore the Initiation-training had been fulfilled—the 
training whereby men could themselves have attained 


to knowledge of how the Christ had lived in Jesus and of 
N 
\ i ~ 
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His place among the other racial Gods. Julian the 
Apostate was not out to destroy the heathen temples. 
Indeed he would have been willing to restore the temple 
of the Jews at Jerusalem. His desire was to restore the 
heathen temples and he also had the interests of the 
Christians at heart. Truth and truth alone was his 
quest. And the great obstacle in his way was the School 
in ancient Rome of which I have spoken—the School 
which not only set out to exterminate the old principle 
of Initiation but did in fact succeed in exterminating it, 
wishing to put in its place recorded traditions of Initiation- 
wisdom. 

When the moment had arrived, it was easy to arrange 
for the thrust’ of the Persian spear which caused Julian’s 
death. It was then that the words were uttered which 
have never since been understood, not even by Ibsen, 
but which can be explained by a knowledge of the tradi- 
tions of Julian’s time: ‘The Galilean has conquered, 
not the Christ!’ For at this moment of death it was 
revealed to the prophetic vision of Julian the Apostate 
that henceforward the conception of Christ as a Divine 
Being would fade away and that the ‘ Galilean,’ the man 
of Galilean stock would be worshipped as a God. In the 
thirtieth year of his life Julian the Apostate had a pre- 
vision of the whole of subsequent evolution, on into the 
nineteenth century, by which time theology had lost all 
knowledge of the Christ in Jesus. 

Julian was ‘ Apostate’ only in regard to what was 
to come after. The Apostate was indeed the Apostle 
in respect of spiritual realisation of the Mystery of 
Golgotha.— And it is this spiritual realisation that must be 
quickened again in the souls of men. 

Newer geological strata always overlay those that 
are older and the newer must be pierced before we can 
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reach those that lie below. It is sometimes difficult to 
believe beneath what thick layers the history of human 
evolution lies concealed. Thick indeed are the layers 
spread by Romanism over the first conceptions of the 
Mystery of Golgotha! Through spiritual knowledge it 
must again be possible to penetrate through these layers 
and so rediscover that old wisdom which was swept 
away from the domain of spiritual life just as the heathen 
altars were swept away from the physical world. 

Egyptian priests declared that Plotinus bore a God 
within him, not'a demon. But in the West the dictum 
went forth that Plotinus was assuredly possessed by a 
demon. Read what has been said on the subject, includ- 
ing the thesis by Brentano which I have mentioned, 
and you will find the same. According to the Egyptian 
priests, a God and not a demon was living in Plotinus, 
the philosopher of the third century A.D. But Brentano 
states the contrary. He declares : Plotinus was possessed 
by a demon, not by a God! 

And then, in the nineteenth century, the Gods 
became demons, the demons Gods. Men were no longer 
capable of distinguishing between Gods and demons in 
the universe. And this has lived on in the chaos of our 
civilisation. 

Truly these things are grave when we see them as 
they really are. I wished to-day to speak of one chapter 
of history and from an absolutely objective standpoint, 
for what comes to pass in history is after all inevitable. 
Necessary as it was that for a season men should remain 
without enlightenment about certain © mysteries, 
enlightenment must ultimately be given, and—what is 
more—received. 
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rationalist, Bertrand Russell—that 18th century 
philosopher, transplanted by some quip of Fate into our 
time—assigned to mathematics : it is the science in which 
we do not know what we are talking about, nor whether, 
what we are saying is true. 

Small wonder, if in this state of things the scientist 
himself—I refer to Professor Eddington in his recent 
Swarthmore Lecture—declares that for Reality man 
must turn again into his inner life : to the poetic and the 
religious experience. The farther Physics goes, the emptier 
the world becomes. ‘That is the essence of the situation. 
Increase of knowledge fans into thin air the secure reality 
of all things, which the untutored mind calls ‘ matter.’ 
. The outer world, that seemed to us so full, is empty. 
Wouldst thou find fulness, oh man, then thou must look 
within ! 

Such is the verdict of a scientist—a physicist and an 
astronomer—to-day. How different it is, from the age of 
Mécamque Céleste (Laplace, 1799-1825), or Heat as 
a Mode of Motion (Tyndall, 1863). It may be comforting 
to the human heart—and in a measure, rightly so—to 
be assured by the scientific advocate himself that the 
Reality of things is after all to be found not in remote 
mathematical systems which very few can follow, but in 
the simple, tender experiences which all men have in 
common: in poetry, in love, in religion. . . . Nor 
need we tarry to point out the limitations of this comfort ; 
they are too evident, in a world the real life of which is 
needs determined, not by the poet’s dream or the mystic’s 
prayer, but by the calculations of the electrician, the 
inventions of the mechanic, the massive movements of 
financial power which these beget. Far more important, 
to consider from a spiritual aspect what this moment in 
the history of science signifies. What signifies the loss 
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of ‘ Matter,’ as of a fundmental scientific concept ? What 
signifies the turning of the scientist as such, in quest of 
Reality, towards the inner life? We understand it. if we 
remember what Rudolf Steiner pointed out so clearly, 
in his famous book on Mysticism at the dawn of the 
scientific age.* The full awakening of the J or Ego in 
the inner life in man went hand in hand—not by a mere 
coincidence in time, but by an inner necessity—with the 
birth of Science in the modern sense. ‘The freeing of the 
religious experience from dogmatic fetters—not only in 
the trivial sense of “ Freedom of Belief,’ but in the deeper 
meaning which we find in the Mystics from Meister 
Eckhardt to Angelus Silesius—this was the necessary 
counterpart to the rise of a purely objective science of 
outer Nature. We can but refer, at this point, to Rudolf 
Steiner’s beautiful expositions in the aforesaid book, the 
deep significance of which, though it is widely known and 
admired, is too little appreciated. | 
To the Middle Ages, the outer material world had 
still been to some extent ensouled. We find it so to 
this day, in rare and exceptional cases, among simple 
country folk. On the other hand, the inner life of the 
human soul had not attained to spiritual freedom. The 
severance of ‘I’ and the ‘ world’ was not quite complete. 
It was a hidden process of human evolution, in one of the 
greatest of all turning-points in time, when on the one 
hand the outer world became to human experience purely 
objective, while on the other hand the apprehension of 
the Divine became a matter for the purely inward 
experience of the human Jf ; for so we find it in the works 
of the great Mystics. The latter side of the historic 
change is generally known, at least in its trivial aspect 
__ * Entitled Mystics of the Renasssancs in the first English Edition, Second 


Edition : entitled Mysticism and Modern Thought. Anthroposophical Publishing 
Co., 46 Gloucester Place, W.1. 
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chalities of a most esoteric mathematical science, to the 
religious, poetical and personal experience within. No- 
one can possibly think that this be the final stage. Quite 
on the contrary : we must divine that where the material 
substrate of Nature has been taken from us by the very 
progress of science, there must be somewhat else to 
replace it. It cannot rest that the external world is 
some cold and empty mathematical equation, and that 
the only Reality we know is in the inner experience 
which is subjective. If it were so, then—to speak for a 
moment in anthroposophical terms—we should be 
relegating the outer world (our own material and economic 
life included) to the domain of Ahriman, who is the 
spirit of darkness and void, while on the other hand the 
fulness which we would fain achieve by turning inward 
to the religious and poetical experience within, would be 
no more than a Luciferian effatus. No, we must find 
the connecting link : we must find the way to replace the 
dead material reality whose empty semblance we have 
disclosed, by a Reality which we can know with certainty 
by inner spiritual means, and which is none the less 
objective, ‘There is deep meaning in Professor Eddington’s 
remarks ; only he stops half-way, because he does not 
know that there are other modes of cognising external 
Nature than those which science hitherto accepted. 

At this point, anthroposophical spiritual science 
enters in, and indeed without it an escape from the blind 
alley into which the modern cosmology has found its way is 
quite unthinkable. However, it would be a great mistake 
to regard Anthroposophy as a new teaching, dropped as 
it were from the blue sky—a kind of scientific deus ex 
machina. It is not so by any means, as anyone who 
has read for example Dr. Steiners own account of his 
life’s work will realise. Anthroposophy is but the 
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coming-to-birth of that, with which the spirit of the 
time was pregnant. We can trace the beginnings of it 
to the time of Goethe and the Romantic poets, though 
the later 19th century brought a kind of pause and 
quiescence in the process which was then initiated. Thus 
Rudolf Steiner was able from the outset to attach his 
message to the scientific works of Goethe and the social 
philosophy of Schiller. Whet he had to bring, arose out 
of the true spirit of modern time ; the seed of it was there, 
in the works of these and others. 

Imaginative Cognition is the connecting link which is 
required, between the inner and the outer. It is the 
mode of knowledge, the reality of which was posited by 
Goethe in his Metamorphosis of Plants. Goethe, in 
conscious opposition to Kant, declared that there is 
latent in man not only a discursive, analytical, but a 
creative, ‘archetypal’ intelligence. Proclaiming thus 
the scientific birthright of Imagination, Goethe was but 
expressing consciously and boldly that which was seeking 
expression in the whole Romantic movement. I would 
refer to the valuable exposition of this point by Mr. Owen 
Barfield in his recent Oxford lecture—published in the 
preceding (Easter) number of this Quarterly. 

Side by side with the Goethean method in science— 
exemplified above all in the Metamorphosis of Plants— 
there was another stream of development during the 
19th century, wherein the true creative process of the 
modern spirit was at work. It was the evolution of new 
aspect in the Science of Space itseli—that is to say, in 
Geometry. This evolution, as I shall try to shew, was 
destined to prepare the way for that spiritual understand- 
ing of the laws of physics to which Anthroposophy is 
leading. During the 19th century there grew up what is 
generally known as the new Synthetic Geometry, or 
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Projective Geometry (the two descriptions are in practice, 
if not in theory, more or less synonymous). 

It is interesting to note that Rudolf Steiner—the 
founder of Anthroposophy—throughout his life looked up 
to this Geometry as to a really creative spiritual achieve- 
ment of modern time. In his student days at Vienna, 
oppressed by the prevailing materialistic idea of the 
spatial Universe, he found untold relief in this branch of 
pure mathematics—in the new school of Geometry. Thus 
he tells us in his Autobiography.* 

“ An absolutely decisive experience came to me at that time from 
the side of Mathematics. The idea of Space gave me the greatest inner 
difficulties. As the mere empty void running out into the Infinite 
on all sides (for such was the idea of Space that underlay the then 
prevailing theories of Science) it could not be conceived in a clear and 
comprehensive way. Through the new school of (synthetic) Geometry, 
which I learned to know by lectures and in my private studies, there 
came before my soul the idea that a line prolonged into the infinite 
towards the right comes back again from the left to its starting-point. 
The infinitely distant point to the right is the same as the infinitely 
distant point to the left. 

“It seemed to me that with these ideas of the newer Geometry, 
Space, which would otherwise be staring blankly into the empty void, 
could at last be apprehended with clear thought. The straight line 
returning back into itself like a circle came to me as a revelation. I 
went out of the lecture in which this idea had first come before my soul, 
as though a hundredweight had fallen from my shoplders. A feeling 
of liberation came over me. Once again, as in my early boyhood, 
happiness came to me through Geometry.” 

Rudolf Steiner found in the new Geometry an idea 
of Space with which it was possible spiritually to live. 
Not so the old idea of Space as of an empty box, extending 
endlessly in‘an abstract and incomprehensible manner 
and filled with dead material objects. 

The fact is that in the 19th century this school of 
Geometry had grown up among the pure mathematicians, 


* See The Story of My Life (Anthroposophical Publishing Co., 46 Gloucester 
Place, London, W.1.) 
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side by side with the development of materialistic science 
and to a large extent apart from it. The physicists, 
pursuing their atomic and vibratory theories with the 
old rigid idea of Space, paid little heed to the new forms of 
spatial thought which their mathematical colleagues were 
creating. They went on working quite naively within 
the ancient and Cartesian framework, and troubled little 
about deeper questions—-what, for example, happens 
when space is followed outward and outward, in any 
given direction, into the Infinite. 

A word or two may be said of the history of the new 
Geometry. (New is a relative term, for the essential 
developments took place about a century ago.) It arose— 
very significantly—out of the science of Perspective. 
The architects, painters and sculptors of the Renaissance 
time had come to a fresh experience of the spatial world. 
It was of course the experience of the awakened human 
Ego, stepping out fully and firmly into an individual and 
objective relation to the surrounding world. The artists 
felt the need to grasp the ‘ objective’ laws of perspective 
vision. So there grew up the science of perspective, out 
of the inner needs of artists and to a large extent through 
them. We need but refer, for examples, to Leonardo da 
Vinci and Albrecht Dürer. Then, in the course of the 
17th and 18th centuries, the theory of Perspective 
gradually grew into a pure science of Space. That is 
to say, it grew apart from its artistic and technical 
applications. Girard Desargues was the great French 
geometrician of the 17th century who led the way in this 
development, though his work was not fully appreciated 
till about two hundred years later. It was the early 
19th century which saw the rapid rise of the new school. 
It is a fascinating theme, to trace the lives and destinies 
of the human beings who were concerned, but we must 
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here content ourselves with the mere mention of a few 
names and- incidents. In the year 1812, Henri 
PONCELET (1789-1867), a young officer in the Napoleonic 
armies, was taken prisoner of war in Russia, and was 
interned for two years at Saratov on the Volga. He had 
been trained in the famous school of MoNncGE, who at the. 
Ecole polytechnique had developed the practical methods 
of ‘ descriptive Geometry ’ which are used to this day by 
engineers draughtsmen, architects, etc. Poncelet 
occupied his enforced leisure in developing what we may 
call a pure science of spatial metamorphosis, shewing how 
a great variety of geometric forms and truths are linked 
together by metamorphoses analogous to those which we 
experience when in our everyday life we see things in 
perspective. (To take a simple instance : a circle seen in 
perspective appears as an ellipse. If any geometric 
figure—say, for example, a triangle or square—be 
inscribed in the circle, a corresponding metamorphosis of 
the figure will appear inscribed in the ellipse we see. 
For every geometric truth that applies to the figure in 
relation to the circle, there will be a corresponding truth 
for the ellipse. The most fundamental truths of Geometry 
are those that remain unchanged when we pass from one 
perspective metamorphosis to another. “They constitute 
what is called ‘ Projective Geometry.’) 

Poncelet’s work was published after his return to 
France, under the title Tratté des propriétés proqectives des 
figures. Wis work was followed by that of JACOB STEINER 
(1796-1863), one of the most interesting figures in the 
whole history of mathematics. A Swiss peasant lad, of 
Utzendorf near Solothurn, at the age of 19 he conceived 
the impulse to study and to become a teacher. He found 
his way into Pestalozzi’s school, and, as his innate talents 
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developed, trained himself—largely unaided—in Geometry 
and Mathematics. His most important work was published 
about the time of Goethe’s death in 1832. It is entitled : 
Systematic Evolution of the Mutual Dependence of 
Geometric Forms. Contemporary with Jacob Steiner was 
another eminent Frenchman, MICHET, CHASLES (1793-1880), 
whose school of thought had a great influence especially 
in England. Like several others among the creative 
mathematicians of last century, Chasles did not live the 
one-sided life of a pure scholar. Though he had done 
original work in Geometry at the early age of 20, he 
spent the next twenty years of his life as a banker and 
business man in the city of Chartres, and it was not until 
the age of 44 that he returned to the scientific life in Paris 
—the Ecole polytechnique and the Sorbonne. 

The new school of Geometry grew to its present form 
through the work of these and others, foremost among 
whom were the Germans, Ferdinand Mcxsrus (1790-1868), 
Julius PLUCKER (1801-1868), Christian von Staupt (1798- 
1868) and Felix KLEIN (1849-1925) ; and the great English 
mathematicians, Arthur CAYLEY (1821-1895), and J. J. 
SYLVESTER (1814-1897). To CAYLEY we owe the thoughts 
which are destined, when seen in the light of Anthro- 
posophy, to become most fruitful for a new and spiritual 
conception of thespatial Universe. He too, like Poncelet, 
was taken by destiny to the plains of Russia. Born at 
Richmond in 1821, he spent his childhood and youth at 
St. Petersburg where his father was engaged in business ; 
after which he returned to England, studying mathe- 
matics with high distinction at Cambridge. Like Chasles, 
he devoted himself not exclusively to scholarly pursuits. 
He worked for twenty years as a barrister in London, 
contributing meantime his epoch-making mathematical 
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papers to the Royal Society. For the last thirty years 
of his life, he was Professor of Mathematics at Cambridge, 
where his influence was far-reaching. A. N. Whitehead, 
the eminent philosopher of mathematics and science in 
our time, is to a large extent his pupil. 

What is the essence of the new science of Space? 
It is not—as some might imagine who have read popular 
writings on the recent theory of Relativity—a mere 
indulgence in speculations as to whether space is straight 
or curved, or four- or five-dimensional, or in some other 
way divergent from what it is for our direct intelligence 
and inner sight. These speculations, as applied to-day, 
are often apt to lead away from the light of knowledge 
into a realm of dark sayings and chaotic fancies. 
Synthetic Geometry, like all true science, proceeds from 
what we know by simple human experience, whether it 
be as in this case the inner experience of the pure forms 
of thought, or the experience of outer objects. It does 
not necessarily depart from space as we know it— 
Euclidean space, as it is generally called. But it reveals 
this space in a new way. ‘Taking its start, as it historically 
did, from the perspective experience, it works from the 
outset, we may say, in a pure realm of light—not with 
material or rigid measures, but in a sphere of radiant 
metamorphosis. Unlike the analytic Geometry of 
Descartes, with which the materialistic Physics of last 
century almost exclusively worked, it frees itself from 
the fixed frame-work of rectangular axes and the idea 
of rigid measurement. It emphasises to begin with not 
the Space of Touch, wherein we move with our limbs— 
our skeleton, the part of us that is most physically dead— 
but the Space of Sight, that which belongs to our eyes, 
whose origin is Sun-like, whose function is ethereal. The 
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Space of Sight, to put it briefly, departs from the conditions 
which determine the existence of material and rigid 
bodies. A rectangular picture, for example, does not 
appear to our sight as rectangular at ail, unless we happen 
to be standing straight in front of it. Parallel rows of 
trees do not appear parallel as we see them ; they converge 
to an actual point on the horizon—the so-called ‘ vanishing 
point’ in Perspective. Man has in fact two ways of 
experiencing the world of Space: he sees it, and he 
, treads it. ‘The one is the more ethereal, celestial aspect ; 
the other is the earthly. The one refers him more to his 
pre-natal life, the other is a premonition of death. There- 
fore the cross, the fundamental sign of all metrical 
Geometry, has been for ages past the symbol of Death and 
the hereafter. Man treads the earth, measures his 
earthly habitat, metes out his goods, and lays his earthly 
form into a measured tomb. All measurement is but a 
metamorphosis of tread and touch. 

The whole of modera Physics and Cosmology is in 
its spirit based on metrical Geometry. That is its true 
historic aspect, for the beginning of the 5th post-Atlantean 
epoch was a descent of mankind into the realms of Death. 
But while the physicists and technicians were developing 
science and industry upon this basis ; unobserved by the 
majority of men, there was growing the new school of 
thought about the very nature of Space. This school of 
thought moves in a realm of light and metamorphosis. 
Enter with insight into its process, and the new Geometry 
will lead you into the lite before birth. It lives in the 
creative light, out of which the ethereal and archetypal 
forms are fashioned. 

It is no mere coincidence but a revelation of the 
hidden spirit of the age, if the work of Poncelet for instance 
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and of Jacob Steiner falls into the life-time of Goethe— 
Goethe, who with his Metamorphosis of Plants developed 
Imagination as a scientific method. Goethe himself was a 
Sun-like spirit. His ether-body was alive, his eye was 
pure; in his whole being he was full of light. 
Intuitively he recognised how in the plant the essence of 
the Sun, working from out of the pure realms of Time, 
creates a cosmos in the world of Space. He could unfold 
an idea from within. He freed himself from the mere 
concatenation of outer causes and effects, which is a 
method only adapted to the dead aspect of the mineral 
kingdom. Synthetic Geometry works by the same 
method. One might shew this in many details. The 
method known as ‘ projection and section,’ for example 
(unbeautiful words though they are, not really fitted to 
the ethereal process they would describe) answers 
inherently to the fundamental law of the life of plants as 
Goethe found it :—the alternate gathering of an ideal- 
form into the tiny kernel of the seed or eye, and its 
expansion to the manifest surface of the leaf. This in 
its essence reveals the same polarity of Space, which as 
point and plane, or cone and curve,* or seed and picture 
(Keim und Bild, in Rudolf Steiner’s language) prevails 
as the fundamental law of Space, in the newer Geometry. 
Again, itis characteristic of Synthetic Geometry not 
to refer the geometric forms and figures to an arbitrary 
outer frame-work in the old Cartesian fashion, but to 
evolve their qualities as it were out of their own nature, 
This again corresponds to the transition from a discursive 
and external, analytical treatment of Nature to an 
imaginative and intuitive petception of her living and 
unfolding process as represented by Goethe. It was this 


aspect which appealed especially to Rudolf Steiner. He 


* Compare Cayley’s articles on Geometry in the British Encylopadia, 11th 
and earlier Editions. 
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tells of it, for instance, in a striking passage which we 
may quote from one of his more recent lectures on the 
relationship of Anthroposophy and Science.* 

“ I was once looked at in blank astonishment—and indeed it made 
no little impression on me. An older author, who had written much 
of spiritual things, seeing me forthe first time, asked me this question : 
“How did you first become aware of the difference between the vision 
of the sense-world and the vision of the supersensible?’ As in such 
matters I always like to express myself with radical candour, I replied 
directly : ‘It was at the moment when I grasped the inner meaning of 
the so-called modern or Synthetic Geometry,’ 

“I mean, therefore, when we pass from analytical to synthetic 
Geometry. Synthetic Geometry enables us, not only to approach the 
forms externally, but to perceive them in their inherent mutual relations 
relations that proceed from the forms themselves, not from extraneous 
co-ordinates, When we construct spatial co-ordinates, we do not get 
at the forms themselves; we only have the end-points of the co- 
ordinates, which we combine and so obtain the curves. In this analytic 
Geometry we do not really get near to the forms in themselves. In 
synthetic Geometry, on the other hand, we live and move wtthin the 
forms. Here we receive the stimulus to apprehend that mood of soul, 
which, if it be further developed, leads us to enter consciously into the 
supersensible world.” 


The new Geometry reveals with full clarity, by its 
method no less than by its content, that Space itself is 
a creation of the ‘ Light,’ using the word in the Goethean 
sense and with anthroposophical understanding. The 
foundations of: Geometry reside, not in rigid forms and 
right-angled frame-works, but in a realm of radiant 
metamorphoses, or as the learned jargon calls them, 
‘projective transformations.’ Cayley epitomises it in 
the saying: ‘ Projective Geometry is all Geometry.’ 
The straight lines or rays, which are the constant and 
creative principle of this metamorphosis, are in themselves 
a manifestation of the Spirits of Form, working in the 
light-ether, bringing crystal clarity into the whole of 

* April, 1922, at the Hague . second lecture of a Course on The Relation of 


Anthroposophy to the different branches of Scrence `- published in Oesterreschische 
Bldtter fur freres Gerstesleben, Vol. VI., No. 2, May. 1929, page 13. 
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earthly Space. Nay more, the very laws of Crystallo- 
graphy*—laws that determine the existence of practically 
all solid or earthy matter—are in their essence not 
metrical but projective. 

The crystal, however, cannot change its form, save 
within narrow limits. It is no longer in the realm of 
free metamorphosis ; it is as it were ‘frozen out.’ What, 
then, is added to the creative laws of space—laws that 
contain all the freedom and mobility of our perspective 
sight, where we behold a given form in countless shapes 
according to the aspect of our vision—what is there 
added to these, to determine the rigidity, the constant 
parallelism, the unalterable angles of the rocky crystal ? 
It is here that the discovery of CAYLEY enters in. The 
world of space, imbued as it is, by the very principle of 
its creation, with inner freedom and metamorphosis, 
also contains a kind of cosmic entity which can determine 
the properties of parallelism and of the right angle. 
These are the properties, whereby alone material existence 
is made possible. Cayley describes this ‘ cosmic entity ’ 
by a simple, and in its aptitude a beautiful name. He 
calls it ‘the Absolute.’ For our Euclidean space, it is a 
twofold entity—an infinite plane or ‘ plane at Infimty, 
and, within this, an ever-mobile form, such as the 
mathematicians describe as an ‘imaginary circle. The 
‘plane at Infinity’ is, so to speak, the vanishing plane 
ofallspace. It determines the phenomenon of parallelism. 
Parallel lines are those that meet in a point at Infinity— 
t.e., in a point of this singular plane. The ‘imaginary 

* The law of zones, and above all, the law of ‘ rational indices.’ Only the 
hypnotic power of an atomistic, materialistic pre-conception, can have prevented 
scientists from perceiving the clear evidence of these discovered laws of crystal 
form, telling us plainly as they do, that the source of all mineral formation is 
noton Earth, but in Heaven, and that the origin of matter is in the essence of the 
Light.—-This statement and others that are briefly indicated in the following 
pages, are worked ont and substantiated in the book which I am now preparing, 


on Synthetic a in the light of Anthroposophy and as a prelude to a more 
spiritual treatment of mathematical Physics. 
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circle at Infinity ’ determines the phenomenon of the right 
angle throughout space. 

The ‘ plane at Infinity ’ of modern Geometry answers 
to that which an anthroposophical science of Nature 
would describe as the ‘ world-periphery ’—the source of 
all etheric forces, the source from which the formative 
or ether-body of the crystal mineral itself works 
centripetally into our earthly space.* Modern Geometry, 
the spiritual researches of Rudolf Steiner, and the 
experimental facts of Crystallography answer to one 
another in the clearest way, laying the basis for a new 
perception of the laws of Physics :— 

‘ Matter is woven Light.’ 

Not in a realm of dark, vibrating atoms, but in the 
totality of Sun-created space, we find the source, the 
cause and archetype of all physical existence. The plane 
at Infinity remained as a mathematical fiction so long as 
men were not ready to take the ethereal—the celestial— 
as well as the earthly-physical aspect of Nature into 
account. ‘To-day it need no longer be so. The ‘ plane 
at Infinity’ of the pure mathematician and the phenomenon 
of the blue sky wherein the ethereal periphery of the 
physical world reveals its presence to the eyes of all men, 
can be recognised in their essential kinship. The modern 
consciousness will return in a new way, to understand 
what was felt by the cosmology of former epochs as the 
‘ crystal sphere.’ 

And if the plane at Infinity—the one aspect of the 
cosmic ‘ Absolute’ of Space—is related to the ethereal, 
the ‘ world-periphery’ of the new Nature-science; the 
other aspect—that which determines the phenomenon 
of the cross or of the right angle—treveals the working of 

* Rudolf Steiner’s Lecture-cycle Shirina! Bornes in the Heavenly Worlds and 


in tha Kingdoms of Nature. (Cycle XXII., Lecture X.) See also Fundamentals 
of Therapy, Chapters I to IT. 
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an astral principle in the formation of Space. It is the 
principle whereby material existence becomes still more 
rigidified. It is the cross, whereby the whole creation 
in the realms of matter ‘ groaneth and travaileth together 
in pain until now.’* 

The more deeply we enter into the thought-forms of 
the new Geometry, the more do we perceive in them the 
signature of the creative thought of those Beings whom 
Spiritual Science recognises as the Sun-creators of the 
world of Space. They are ° 

the Spirits of Light, 

the second Hierarchy—Spirits of Wisdom, of Movement 
and of Form, or in the Pauline language, Kyriotetes, 
Dynamis and Exusiai. Space, to the 19th century, 
was the dark field of a struggle for existence, a ruthless 
competition—a side-by-side in the sign of egoism, fear 
and hatred. The new Geometry, anthroposophically 
understood, enables us to recognise in the Divine Creator- 
thoughts of Space the very opposite of these. Space by 
its origin and nature is the realm of brotherhood ; it is a 
side-by-side in community. Thus Rudolf Steiner wrote 
about it at an early stage of his life’s work, in his essay 
on the Goethean concept of space : 


* See Rudolf Steiner’s lecture on Christmas (Anthroposophical Publishing 
Company, 46 Gloucester Place, W.1 ), and other lectures where he speaks of the 
spiritual pain that accompanies all crystallisation, all rigidification of mineral 
or earthly matter, quoting in this connection the well-known passage from St. 
Paul’s epistle to the Romans 

It should be added that the complete rigidification of Space which we find in 
solid matter involves yet a third determining principle, the nature of which will 
no doubt be revealed by a deeper understanding of mathematical Physics. The 
Cayleyan ‘ Absolute,’ in its two aspects as above described, would still allow for 
free expansion and contraction. In simple language, it fixes the shape but not 
the size, the stature or measure of the forms in space. This too belongs to the 
very nature of the Sun-created space in which we live :—free growth is possible 
within it. This very freedom distinguishes Euclidean space from the non- 
Euclidean spaces which are also thinkable and which diverge from it on either 
hand. The Sun-created Space reveals its highest nature, not in fixation but in 
the freedom of growth which it eventually allows, and without which much of 
the beauty which we experience in Space—in the fair proportionality of things— 
would not exist. 

t Goethe's naturunssenschafilche Schriften, Kürschner edition, Vol. IIL. 
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“A full understanding cf Goethe’s physical researches is only 
possible if our idea of Space itself is in agreement with his. He who 
would come to the Goathean idea of space must first have gained the 
following convictions, as they emerge from our preceding explanations : 
(1) The objects that meet us as single and separate things in the world 
of experience are inwardly related to one-another. They are held 
together by a single cosmic bond ; ir all of them there lives a common 
principle. (2) Wher with our :nind and spirit we approach the things, 
seeking to embrace the separated objects in a common bond of thought, 
the conceptual unity which we achieve in the spirit is not extraneous 
to the things ; it is derived out of the being of Nature herself. Human 
knowledge is not a process taking place outside of things, or born of 
random and subjective choice. Thet which emerges in our mind as 
a Law of Nature—that which is living in our soul when we cognise it— 
is pe very pulse-beat of the Universe. : 

“What does our Spirit desire when it P E the ees 
of experience? It wants to overcame the separation of things ; 
wants to show how in the single thing the forces of the whole are 
present. In the conception of Space. all that the spirit seeks to over- 
come is the pure, literal separateness of things ; it seeks to establish 
the most general relationship of all. The science of Space shews us 
that A and B are not each a world in itself but belong to one community. 
This is the meaning of the ‘side-by-side.’ If every object were a 
separate entity, sufficien- to itself, theze would be no side-by-side . . .” 

The study of the laws of Space reveals the forms of 
this community—of these most general of all relation- 
ships—which constitute the s:de-by-side of things in a 
Divine-created world. Through it we recognise the 
forms of Space as the creation of the second Hierarchy— 
- or, in another aspect of tne Christian esoteric language, 
of the Divine Son. No sentimental reflection, but an 
exact study of the laws of Space confirms this saying to 
the hilt. At every stage, in the new system of Geometry, 
we find the signature of the Sun-Spirits of the light, 
creating the realm where beings may live together in 
freedom and in brotherhcod and as the children of a 
Divine sustenance that holds them all. Take, for 
example, the Cayleyen ‘ Atsolute.’ The plane at Infinity 
is in its essence no different from any other plane; in 
our perspective vision we constantly project it into a 
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‘vanishing plane’ which appears as at finite distance. 
Yet it contains the sources of all physical existence. 
Each single crystal bas in ‘this plane its archetypal 
figure—its constellation, as it were, of star-like points, 
whence there proceed the rays of formative light that 
fashion it and hold it here—poised in the centre of Space.* 
Each plant absorbs from thence into itself the ether-forces 
whereby it builds nutritive substance for the maintenance 
of life on Earth. The blue sky above us, seen in the 
light of Mathematics and of Nature, is indeed like the 
expanded eye of God. Modern Geometry discovers that 
the Gods create the world by the same laws of radiant 
perspective by which the human eye beholds it. The eye of 
the new-born child is blue: Nature reveals her secret ! 
We understand, the inherent beauty, the health-giving 
power which every man can feel in a perspective vision 
=- of the distances of Space. However drab the scene in 
earthly detail, perspective vision always lends it beauty. 
These are but fragments from a perception that 
emerges with increasing fulness when we take the new 
Geometry in earnest, uniting it with Spiritual Science as 
a key to the spiritual understanding of external Nature. 
Not by departing from scientific detail, but by entering 
more deeply into the same, we come to see that all the 
forms of Nature in the universe of Space are a creation 
of the Light of the World—of a Divine Being, a Hierarchy 
of Beings, whose Creator-thoughts reveal to us as we unfold 
them Their kinship with the purest Being in ourselves. 
The I, the Divine spark of Being which we know to be 
within us beneath the tangle of our destinies and errors, 
is one with the Light of the World, whose glory is revealed 
in all things that exist—in stone and plant and animal, in 


cloud and star. Just as each one of us, from his own 


* Cf. Rudolf Steiner on the formation of the Crystal, in the Srey lecture 
cycle : True and Falsas Paths in Spinsiual Investigation, Lecture 3 
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Ego-aspect in the body, has his own perspective in the 
life on Earth, sees the entirety of Space from his own 
centre; so the Divine Light of the World sustains us 
all out of a common Fatherkood which has its centre, 
seen from our earthly aspect, not in a point but in the 
infinite plane which reaches out on all hands at the 
boundaries of Space. 

If, therefore, the advance of science has deprived us 
of the dead reality of matter, it has also led us to the 
point where we may recognise that the real essence of 
the outer universe, whick we have lost and found again, 
is in its origin the Light of the World—one and the same 
in substance with the Divine spark of Being which we 
perceive within us when with true consciousness we say : 
Iam. This is the inner meaning of the present moment 
in the history of Physics. Our time indeed approaches 
the fulfilment of those spiritual aspirations, which, 
whether conscious or unconscious, lived in the pioneers 
who set out upon the paths of objective, experimental, 
mathematising science at the beginning of the modern 
age. This also is the message which we owe to the light- 
filled spirit of Rudolf Steiner, and we may fitly close this 
essay with his words, who encouraged us to see ‘ beneath 
the outer veils of Natural-scientific ways of thinking, 
the embryonic life of a new spirituality of mankind.’ 
For, as he added in his last Christmas lecture-course* 
within the walls of the old Goetheanum, ‘the path of 
Science which the humanity of modern time hastaken... 
rightly regarded, bears within it the seed of a new spiritual 
knowledge and a new spiritual activity of Wil. . . 7 
It is for us to find ‘ out of the fertile ways of research of 
Natural Science in our time, the seeds of afreshspiritual life.’ 

* Natural Science tn the History oj the World : Iis Moment of Ongin and 


Subsequent Development. Tecture-course held in the Goetheanum at Dornach, 
Christmas, 1922. 


The Book of Nature 
By M. PEASE 


“ Friend, tt ts even enough. In caso thou more would’st read, go forth, and 
thyself become the book, thyself the reading.” 
—Angehus Silesius. 


WEEN our northern woods are suddenly alight with the 
myriad lamps of April’s primroses, as though the stars 
themselves had fallen from her shower-bright skies, it is 
strange to remember that though to Wordsworth’s friend 
the “ yellow primrose” might be “ nothing more,” it 
has since become, for some at any rate, a monopetalous 
phanerogram, terminal, solitary, hypogamous, isomerus 
and opposite ; Natural Order, Primulace var. A. Linn. 
Alas for Linneeus who knelt before the wonder of the 
flowering gorse that his name should be the amen to such 
a hymn of praise ! 

And not alone have the kingdoms of plant and animal 
been thus systematised and catalogued, but man has 
learned to classify the stars themselves according to their 
magnitude and to give them names, at least in recent 
times, no more inspiring. For he would bind their 
“sweet influences ” also, and reduce them to chemical 
elements which he can analyse and enumerate. Natural 
Science and Astronomy, that is to say, have discovered 
and formulated the realm of the physically observable 
and calculable; the realm of the supersensible and 
incalculable the scientist must either deny, or contend that 
they lie outside his chosen field of knowledge. 

Sir Oliver Lodge has recently emphasised the fact 


that modern science differs radically from that of the 
200 
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nineteenth century, in that the universe can now be 
explained in terms of a transcendental geometry not 
arising out of any possible objective experience, with the 
result that we have become more and more dependent on 
purely abstract intellectual conceptions—on theory rather 
than on experience. 

The fully unfolded, one might say the over-ripe 
intellectual soul confronting to-day a world of Nature 
obedient to law, finds itself faced on the one hand by 
nothing by which it can be transcended, and on the other 
hand by the apparent impossibility of what may perchance 
exist by which calculable laws are brought into operation. 

Widely indeed has man opened the Book of Nature, 
turning its pages with an eager and deep devotion, 
inscribing upon their margins the glosses of his marvellous 
intellectual achievement. The glosses of earlier ages, 
the writing of other hands has grown ever fainter and 
fainter, even as that clear script of to-day may perchance 
fade in its turn and other hands take up the pen. But 
Rudolf Steiner has shown us that what is written there is 
the record of an ever-evolving human consciousness, 
the many solutions of the great riddles of man’s experience 
of Nature which are ever changing and ever new. 

In the first century before Christ, Lucretius wrote a 
poem called De rerum natura, and a recent reviewer of 
Cyril Bailey’s translation pointed out that this poem was 
not really Epicurean, but had arisen from a new and 
irreconcilable conflict between the actuality of the laws of 
Nature, as then conceived, and the decadent, unworthy 
and false conception of the Roman Gods. “ It was 
really,” he says, “ because Lucretius had a true religious 
genius that he must turn to the external world for security 
and consolation. To his thoughtful soul the one hope 
of safety lay in a clear recognition of the facts so vividly 
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brought before his physical consciousness. His impulse 
was at base a religious one, even though he might deny 
the ancient Gods for a knowledge which might indeed 
prove to be non-knowledge. Lucretius renounced them 
by virtue of an intellectual light before which they were 
growing dim, and his poem can best be understood as a 
call to the sanctity and freedom of human-thought.”’ 

The problem of reconciling religion and science was 
thus already there 100 years before the coming of Christ, 
and it is unsolved nearly two thousands years after that 
event. 

But to many a possible solution at once dawns if 
one can free oneself from the idea that our present highly 
developed intellectual faculties may represent to-day not 
a finality but a stage among others of man’s relationship 
to the phenomenal world. This conception of an 
inherently evolutionary process in human consciousness 
has been fully expanded in the published books and 
lectures of Rudolf Steiner. He wrote and spoke from 
many different aspects, of definite successive stages in 
man’s experience of the external world through different 
‘epochs of civilisation, as the conceptual powers of the 
intellectual soul were only gradually acquired at the 
cost of an older and clairvoyant perception of the super- 
sensible activities behind the laws and forces of Nature. 
Further, of how these intellectual faculties will in their 
turn be transcended by a newly developing, though at 
first elementary faculty of supersensible cognition ; not 
as in ancient times through a dim and dreamlike clair- 
voyance, but as a new power of reading the Book of Nature 
no longer limited to the perceptions of the senses, yet still 
in full possession of the faculties of reason and judgment 
already attained. 

Ii one traces the whole process historically, the 
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Greeco-Latin age at once appears as a definite turning- 
point. ‘The old clairvoyance had indeed become decadent. 
The Mystery Temples were silent, the Oracles spoke no 
more, or spoke falsely in answer to man’s anxious 
questionings. Cæsar was worshipped as a God. But 
out of this ever-deepening twilight, lit up in its closing 
hours by the spiritual fanaticism of the Sybils (and one 
may remember how significant it is that from Erythea 
sprang also the clear and illuminated wisdom of Greek 
philosophy), a new light was rising that the age of the 
development of the intellectual soul might be completed 
in the fullest freedom—an awe-inspiring freedom truly, 
by virtue of which men might come to eat of the fruit of 
a tree of knowledge unripened by wisdom ; might have 
thoughts not in accordance with objective truth, with an 
external reality which, according to Rudolf Steiner, 
when truly perceived ts also in accordance with spiritual 
truth. l 

Thus the distinction between the sensible and the 
supersensible became a question of intellectual theorising, 
and no longer a matter of experience. 

But if we go back, for instance, to the pre-Vedic 
civilisation of India, we have to imagine a quite different 
relationship of tħe physical body to the soul and spirit, 
a relationship- through which man could feel himself so 
tnited in his consciousness with the supersensible worlds 
that he could not’completely identify himself with an outer 
world of Nature which he felt to be Maya*—a Great 
Illusion. For him the world surrounding him was rather 
“a many-splendoured thing,’ a many-coloured land, 
the lowest region of a unitary yet differentiated universe, 
and in his vision-filled waking and sleeping he lived with 


* Maya is usually interpreted by Western writers in a purely metaphysical 
sense and not in this phenomenal sense. 
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true sense of reality only in this world of spiritual 
activities and beings. This world which he felt to be 
the lowest of the heavens, Rudolf Steiner told us, the 
ancient Indian called ASIA, and he was aware that in 
“ Asia” were forces which were both creative and. 
destructive, fand intermediate powers which preserved. 
Can one not well imagine how from such a consciousness, 
there arose later the great conceptions of Brahma, 
Vishnu and Shiva in their different relationships to the 
beings of the elements? One also sees how the whole 
splendour of the art of ancient India, in its paintings, 
sculpture and carvings in wood, could never have 
developed out of what is called ‘Animism,’ but from a 
. pictorial, imaginative experience of the hidden mysteries 
of Nature which was the heritage of these people and of 
which Indian art to-day possesses only the decadent 
traditions. 

By the time of the ancient Persian civilisation which 
followed, a great change had taken place, for men began 
to distinguish more and more clearly between spirit and 
matter, between this illuminated rhythmically-sounding 
Nature, and a world upon which he could himself work. 
He began to cultivate the soil. “ But just as man saw 
that it was in his power to change the forms of the outer 
world, he saw also that it was not by his power that in 
spring the earth was clothed with verdure, and in autumn 
the plants faded and decayed. He felt that as the earth 
can acquire new forms through man’s labour, so ‘ Form’ 
came also ‘from those realms of light which illumined his 
soul out of higher worlds. He came to distinguish spirit 
from matter.’* But this distinction was far from being 
an intellectual one, it was not ‘thought out,’ it was 


* See Lectures by Rudolf Steiner on Natural Science and the historical develop- 
ment of Humanity. 
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experienced. Even much later, in that epoch of civilisa- 
tion of which Rudolf Steiner speaks as the Egypto- 
Chaldean, one can see in the ‘Assyrian sculptures, 
representations of man’s instruction in his work upon the 
earthly soil and the fertilisation of plants, through the 
inspiration he received from spiritual beings. 

But to follow the successive stages of man’s reading 
of the Book of Nature, as they have been described by 
Rudolf Steiner in relation to the arts, would be impossible 
here. They can be traced through all the schools of 
thought and literature of the Middle Ages, and show 
clearly how up to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
there were still a few who could receive a living knowledge 
from their intercourse with Nature. 

Brunetto Latini, for example, describes in his 
Tesoretio, how when lost in a dark forest, the Goddess 
Natura revealed to him her weavings in the elements of 
Fire and Air, of Water and Earth, and pondering over 
her revelations he discovers how these same elements 
work also in man, in his sense-perceptions, in his tempera- 
ments, and in the faculties of his soul. 

One can also recall how, some centuries later, after 
his journey to Italy, Gcethe could feel this whole 
imaginative mood of the past, and write, as of a quite 
concrete experience of the primal archetypes behind the 
manifold forms and colours of plant and animal. In 
the second part of Faust he indicates further, that by 
means of conceptions arising out of the sense-perceptions 
alone, man must ever stand as far from the gateway of 
truth as Mephistopheles when he leads Faust through 
the Dark Gallery to the entrance of the kingdom of 
the ‘ Mothers,’ and not wishing to enter it himself, 
gives Faust the key. Gcethe himself found that natural 
science could indeed give man keys which, if recognised 
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~and have forgotten that we were told also to “ consider 
how they grow.” We do not wish to think, we are perhaps 
afraid to think, of this near world of innumerable 
supersensible beings ; we would rather devote our wonder 
to the marvels of the ether of science with its wireless 
waves and television, than contemplate that living co- 
operation of the four categories of Nature-Spirits. We 
prefer to sit like idle children absorbed in the fairy-tales 

_ of science, tales of whirling atoms and electrons and 
transformation-scenes of chemical processes, rather than 
listen to those which tell us of beings known to an older 
wisdom as the Gnomes who, working in the density 
of the earthly gravity, live in the Ljife-ether, of the 
moisture-bearing Undines in the Chemical-ether, of the 
light-transforming Sylphs in the Ljight-ether, and the 
fiery Salamanders of the Warmth-ether. We feel much 
safer with theory and shun experience. 

But should we attain this first step from objective 
cognition towards the three higher stages of knowledge 
which Rudolf Steiner speaks of as Imaginative, 
Inspirational and Intuitional Cognition, we begin to 
see how man may begin to re-write upon the margins of 
the Book of Nature the long obliterated glosses of an older 
spiritual consciousness, and this time to inscribe them 
there with full consciousness. For when he has attained 
self-knowledge, man must possess as clear a consciousness 
in the realm of spirit as he has already reached in the 
waking consciousness of his earthly life. In this waking 
consciousness he still looks out upon the world of Nature 
to find it devoid of spirit, but as Rudolf Steiner says: 
“ There is no need to lose the Spirit when one finds in Nature 
only the natural, though many mystics have thought so.” 
Only when he knows as an individual inner experience 
the living co-operation of the beings on both sides of the 
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threshold, can man really understand the development 
of the visible world. ; 

And further: “ Knowledge of the supersensible is 
necessary to man; for as soon as he passes through the 
gate of death he no longer has around him the world of 
the sense-perceptions, but this other world. At his 
present stage of evolution he cannot enter this world with 
full consciousness unless he has learnt in earthly lite to 
recognise in their physical manifestations, the written 
characters which can direct his path in this other world ; 
unless he has learned to read in earth, water, air and fire 
what 1” them points to the beings of the world of the 
elements, those unseen companions of man’s earthly life 
between birth and death whe also co-operate with him 
in his life between death and birth.” 
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and city—these are the first contrasting pictures in which 
we see the ego force of the new civilisation pitted against 
the patriarchal Eastern consciousness. But it is 
important also to remember that Achilles fights under the 
sign of Athene, and it is in the sphere of earthly thinking 
that the ego is first experienced. It is here that we see a 
second marvellous contrast between the pictures of 
Achilles and of Hector, a contrast which shows itself 
in the relationship of the two heroes to the forces of death. 

The faculty of intellectual thinking arises in the 
individual human being at the age of puberty, when the 
astral forces which express themselves in the nerve 
system arise into consciousness. The child before 
this age experiences his life in the rhythmical flow of 
breath and blood, and the change at puberty to a new 
capacity for knowing is often accompanied by something 
like a convulsion of the whole soul life. Every kind of 
passion may manifest itself and children of this age often 
pass through a time of great misery. For this awakening 
of the astral forces means the entry of the death element 
into human life. Nerve substance has always a tendency 
to ossify, and the astral forces, which build into the human 
system the tree of knowledge, inevitably form that tree 
also into a tree of death. 

This marvellous account which Rudolf Steiner gave 
of the human age of puberty throws a new light also on 
the development of the human race. The Eastern races 
had not the death-consciousness within them. In their 
superabundance of vital etheric power, death appeared 
to them only as one of the manifestations of life. The 
death-consciousness entered for the first time into the 
Greek people, but precisely because the death force had 
entered into them, they had not the right relation to death 
itself. Each people—Greek and Oriental—sought to 
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gain from the other the power which they lacked, and the 
meaning of ancient wars and invasions is often that older 
peoples are seeking for a death-consciousness, or the 
younger for the right relation to death itself. Such a war 
was the Trojan war. 

It was not for nothing that Aeschylus, in an 
untranslatable passage of the Agamemnon, derived the 
name Helen from the root of the word to ‘ destroy.’ 


‘Who named her thus for all things well 
Destroyer of ships, Destroyer of men, Destroyer of Cities ? ” 


The Trojans bring Helen into their city and in her 
the Destroyer, the force of death ; the Greeks seek their 
revenge, and their hero Achilles learns from Hector the 
right attitude to death. It is extraordinary to remark 
in the Iliad how Hector is preoccupied with the coming 
of his death. “ The day will come when sacred Troy 
shall fall,” he says, and srays only that he may be under 
the ground when Andromache is a captive slave under a 
Greek taskmaster. Achilles, on the other hand, cannot 
face death. It is only at the moment when he has slain 
Hector that he is brought to say : “ My fate will I accept 
when Zeus willeth to bring it to pass and the other 
immortal Gods.” But before the battle with Hector 
begins he will not make any covenant as to the treatment 
the vanquisher shall mete to the vanquished. Hector 
twice beseeches him to allow his body, if he is defeated, 
to be given back to his countrymen that it may receive 
its due of fire, and he is willing to promise the same to 
Achilles. But Achilles angrily refuses and on Hector’s 
death drags the body at his chariot’s tail round the walls 
of Troy and would give it to be eaten by the dogs, but 
that the immortal gods protect it. Death is the friend of 
Hector, as Hector is the friend of Death, to the very end. 
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The slaying of Hector, however, is not, as it might 
have been made by a less inspired poet, the climax of the 
Iliad. All this time Patroclus, Achilles’ friend whom 
Hector slew, has lain unburied, and it is only after the 
death of Hector that Achilles is able to bring the right 
forces to bear on the dead body of his friend. What 
Hector asked for himself, Achilles is now able to give to 
Patroclus, and the Iliad rises to its supremest heights 
in the twenty-third book with the magnificent description 
of the burning of the dead body, and the appearance of 
the spirit of Patroclus fromthe realm of the dead. When 
the Greek listened to the rhapsodist chanting the Iliad, 
he heard first of a man who was moved by the power of 
anger, then of one who learnt from another what he had 
not in his own nature, the right relation to the dead; 
and the humanity before which so brilliant a picture was 
conjured up learnt in Imagination not only to experience 
the wrath force of the ego but to win for itself the right 
relation to the death forces which had entered its own 
being. 

The Iliad ends with the ransoming of the body of 
Hector, and no epic has survived describing the actual 
fall of Troy which Hector had prophesied. That fall 
however is brought about not alone by the action of 
Achilles in slaying Hector, but by the craft of Odysseus, 
who, like Achilles, is strongly contrasted with the 
patriarchal Hector in that he is the homeless man whose 
adventure of initiation is achieved in loneliness. The 
story of Troy, however, is immediately concerned only 
with the stratagem by which Odysseus captures the 
city, not with his wanderings after the new initiation 
when the lost city of the old oriental wisdom perished. 
This stratagem—the making of the wooden horse and 
its introduction, full or armed men, within the walls 
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of Troy—is of great interest to the student of Anthro- 
posophy, because it is comprehensible only by another 
of those sublime thoughts which Rudolf Steiner brought 
before the men of this age. 

In no sphere of modern thought did Steiner more 
completely reverse the accepted opinion of the day than 
in that of the theory of evolution. He showed in a high 
degree of detail that the facts discovered by Darwin and 
his successors as to the relation between the animal and 
human structure prove not that the human form evolves 
from the animal, but that the animal devolves from the 
human. Such a conception is not, of course, possible 
to a natural science which considers form as only existent 
when expressed in physical matter. It is indeed true 
that the animal form is the first to densify into the 
mineral nature and therefore the first to leave memorial 
bones in the strata of the earth ; but to a spiritual science 
which looks on form as a reality in itself and hence on 
material form with something of ar artist’s eye, 1t becomes 
gradually evident that the animal forms are specialisations 
of an archetypal form which is the form of man himself. 
In the imagery of modern thought the animal kingdom 
is a ladder (though it must be confessed with many broken. 
rungs) up which the human being climbs to the erect 
posture of a thinking being ; in the imagery of anthro- 
posophical thought the animal kingdom is a fan wherein 
the human being is spread out in the creatures of the 
earth. 

In a certain sense, therefore, the animal is a lowering, 
a degradation of the human being ; but it is only because 
man casts off and objectifies parts of his lower nature in 
the animal kingdom that he is able to realise higher 
spiritual functions. Tennyson’s very ‘Tennysonian 
generalisation that we may rise “ by stepping stones of 
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our dead selves to higher things ” becomes to this view 
concrete and magnificent. There is something even a 
little terrible in the thought that one’s debt to the brute 
creation is not merely for their physical services but for 
the spiritual faculties of one’s own soul. The men who 
realise such a truth must approach the problem of their 
relation to the animal kingdom in an entirely new spirit. 

Amid the vast debt which man owes to the animal 
will be found a somewhat special one on account of his 
capacity for intellectual thought. The man governing 
the hotse is considered in myth and poetry a fairly common 
image for the spirit triumphant over the lower forces of 
the soul: St. George, the earthly counterpart of the bearer 
of Heavenly Wisdom, slays the dragon from a horse ; 
Siegfried rides a horse ; one of Plato’s finest myths is that 
which describes the charioteer driving the two horses, 
one of which strives to fly upwards while the other would. 
drag the chariot downward to the earth. But it is in 
the legend of the taking of Troy that the exactness of 
the old mythology shows itself most plainly in agreement 
with Steiners own spiritual observation. For, he said, 
it was only in so far as man puts the horse nature outside 
himself that he is able to attain the capacity for 
intellectual thinking. The people therefore which was to 
extinguish the last city founded on the old clairvoyant 
wisdom accomplished it by means of creating the image 
of the horse, the wooden horse which Odysseus by deceit 
caused to be brought within the walls of Troy. 

One incident of interest is to be observed in this 
part of the story of the fall of Troy. As the fatal horse 
is dragged by the Trojans into their city, two snakes issue 
from the sea and destroy the priest Laocoon. It is an 
omen of the future but is not understood of the Trojans. 
They bring the horse within their walls and the priestly 
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city of Troy perishes. Athene triumphs, and the age of 
a new soul is born. 

The end of Troy is the beginning of the Odyssey, the 
initiation of the homeless man. On this epic also Rudolf 
Steiner had many profound observations to make. But 
in a brief article it is enough to have attempted to give 
some indication of what he had to say of the characters 
concerned with the death of Hector and the fall of Troy. .. 
“ The sweet wat-man is dead and rotten ; sweet chucks, 
beat not the bones of the buried ; when he breathed he 
was aman!” 


Reflections on our Growing Consciousness 
of Time 


By G. S. FRANCIS 


AMONG the many changes that have taken place in human 
nature during the life of man on earth, one of the most 
interesting, it may even be one of the most important 
to the people of to-day, is that change in consciousness 
which has enabled us to become aware of time. This 
extension of consciousness has made it possible for us 
to form views of the world and of the universe which 
people of more ancient times would find difficult to 
understand. In fact the people of Western Europe, 
with their sense of history and their awareness of time, 
appear to be unique, an exception to historic precedent, 
not a rule. 

For the races who lived at the dawn of human history 
time would appear to have had no meaning. They lived 
in time just as they lived in space, but they were as 
unconscious of the all-pervading element of time as a fish 
is unconscious of the watery element in which it lives. 
Through our physical senses, which developed at a 
relatively early stage, especially through the sense- 
perceptions of sight and touch, we naturally and easily 
become aware of the world of space, but these purely 
physical channels are unable to convey to us any awareness 
or consciousness of the element of time. Space as 
extension is easily perceived by means of our physical 


senses, but time as duration is a discovery that could only 
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be made by thought, hence it is quite natural that the 
invention and general use of clocks or time-measures 
should arise in this our own age, zhe era of the development 
of the conscious intelligence. 

It was among the peoples of Western Europe that 
the invention of the mechanical clock—a symbol of the 
flow of time—first appeared, and the chimes from the 
countless clock towers and belfries that echo day and 
night over the towns and villages of Western Europe give 
a tuneful and distinctive expression of that feeling for the 
sense of time which is one of th= particular characteristics 
of the peoples of the Western world. In the timeless life 
of the cities and the countryside of the older and more 
Eastern world we find nothing of the sort. In Egypt and 
Babylon water-clocks and sun-dials were known to some 
extent but were little used, whereas in Greece, right up 
to the time of Pericles, the time of the day was merely 
guessed at by observing the length of shadows thrown 
on the ground. The water-clocks of the Greeks and 
Romans—earthern vessels pierced with holes for the 
regular or controlled inlet of water—-were not used to 
measure the day but were moze usually employed to set 
a limit to the length of speeches in the Courts or in the 
Forum. It was ‘only with Aristotle that the concept of 
the howr arose; prior to his age there existed no exact 
sub-division of the day. 

But the invention of the clock was not an unmixed 
blessing. To many people to-day it is as much a tyranny 
as a help. It came at a period when man’s outlook was 
becoming less spiritual and more materialistic, more 
scientific. A dead mechanica_ illusion was thrown over 
an element which in reality is living and vital. The 
clock, the time-measurer, really destroys the true artistic 


nature of time. It presents a concept of time marching 
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along in a series of undifferentiated, unaccented moments, 
whereas if we could perceive time by means of the more 
spiritual insight of imaginative cognition, we should 
perceive in it the quality of music. Time would appear 
more as a melody, its successive notes (moments) having 
purposeful but changing values and duration, following 
one another at varying rates of speeé—accelerando, 
rallentando, etc.--Although the conscious perception of 
this latter quality of time is for the moment only possessed 
by the seer and in most of us still awaits development, 
this conception of time is much more in accord with human 
experience than the scientific but more mechanical 
concept suggested by the clock. It isa matter of common 
experience that moments of time have varying values. 
Some are light and indifferent ; others are heavy with the 
weight of destiny or become the starting-points of 
momentous events. Who does not know the feeling that 
times move at varying rates? At one period successive 
moments drag themselves slowly along with leaden feet ; 
at another the moments scurry with breathless haste. 
The purely scientific view of the world which at 
present seems to hold nearly the whole field of thought, 
has. been slowly dawning upon the consciousness of the 
European peoples since about the middlé of the fifteenth 
century. ‘This point of view may be conceived as having 
its inception in Lord Bacon’s “ Novum Organum,” in 
which he propounded and elaborated the idea that exact 
knowledge could only be obtained by means of objective 
sense-perception. Through our physical senses we can 
easily perceive the objects and phenomena of the material 
world in which effects are observed to follow causes which 
can be perceived in the same region of space and time. 
In these sequences of cause and effect the searching 
intellect of scientific investigators proceeds further to 
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discover inherent rules which in their totality are now 
generally accepted as the laws of nature. Thus the idea 
that the world—even the entire universe—was the product, 
of material causality eventually became the generally 
accepted theory, and this idea was iater erected into a 
complete philosophy by Newton. 

Now any effective attempt to understand the essential 
nature of space and time sooner or later involves 
psychology and it becomes ultimately the function of the 
metaphysician to try to determine the nature of those 
realities in the external world which correspond to our 
mental concepts of space and time. 

The first tendency of thought was to treat space and 
time as having objective existence in the same way as 
material objects.* This apparently simple method, 
however, soon brings us up against real difficulties which 
may be seen by considering Newton’s ccncept of “ absolute 
time and mathematical time ” as something which “ in 
itself and from its own nature flows equally and with no 
liability to change.” If Newton meant to assert that 
time is a flowing stream no less real than the Thames, 
his assertion is open to serious objections. All real streams 
have a definite beginning and ending—but where is the 
source of time and where its finish? Every real stream 
flows between banks or boundaries, but where are the 
boundaries of time? Every real stream has definite 
qualities. Water is heavy and translucent and produces 
observable effect upon bodies plunged into it.—What are 
the specific qualities of time ? How are things affected 
by immersion in time so as to be different from things 
that are notin time? Ifit be asserted that time has such 
specific qualities, by what sense do we perceive them ? 

We may justly assume that none of these questions 


* Cp. article on Space and Time in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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which are raised by the Newtonian philosophy can be 
answered intelligibly out of a knowledge confined to 
facts which can be observed by the physical senses. 
Thinkers of the past have seen these difficulties without 
solving them, while there was always a tendency in Greek 
thought to treat time as if it were in some sense unreal. 
Time was felt to be intimately connected with change 
and it was just this liability to change that made material 
things unreal when contrasted with the unchanging 
stedfastness of the Platonic Ideas. Without delving 
into the mathematical obscurities of Hinstein, we may 
reasonably assume that the idea or concept of time that 
is generally held to-day is based on our experience of 
change, combined with memory and anticipation. ‘These 
experiences we feel directly in our personal consciousness, 
and consciousness is not spatial ; and because our personal 
experience seems to imply that change is an objective 
reality, we tend to invest time with some of the attributes 
of objective reality as well. 

But while the foregoing is the commonly accepted ` 
point of view in the Western world to-day, it is not the 
only way in which the phenomena of life and the world 
can be regarded. In contra-distinction to the material 
or scientific view of the world as a mechanism of dead 
matter controlled by fixed, unchanging laws and existing 
in space, we can learn to look upon the world as an 
organism living in time. Indeed this was how Geethe saw 
the world. *Goethe was interested in the phenomena of 
living nature, in the process of life, growth and develop- 
ment, always the thing becoming, never the thing become. 
The Newtonian view of the world as a mechanism stands 
opposed to the Geethean conception of the world as: an 
organism, dead matter against living nature ; rigid law 

+ Cp. Introduction Decline of the West. Oswald Spengler. 
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as against mobile and growing form. To the more 
spiritual’ vision of Goethe, the life-process presented 
itself as continued metamorphosis ; he was conscious of 
the destiny in nature—not its causality. Goethe used a 
deep but scarcely appreciated method in exploring his 
living nature, namely the method of living into the object 
as opposed ,to dissecting it—a method involving 
sympathetic understanding rather than analytical reason- 
ing. So, when following out the metamorphosis of the 
plant from the leaf, the idea of continuous becoming is 
presented as the prime phenomena of living nature. 
To the spiritual eye of Gcethe the concept of the primordial 
plant—the Urpflanze—was clearly visible behind the 
form of every individual plant that happened to come up 
or that could possibly come up. In his investigations 
into the basic phenomena of the vertebrates and of 
geological strata, as well as his percept of the leaf as the 
prime form of all plant organisms, metamorphosis is 
disclosed as the prime form of all organic becoming, the 
basic method by means of which life manifests itself in 
time. From a consideration of the Geethean point of 
view we ate led to perceive that besides the necessity of 
cause and effect—the logic of space—there is another 
organic necessity of lite, namely that of destimy—the logic 
of time. This fact is sensed by religious and artistic 
thought and constitutes the essence of all real history, 
but neither the fact of destiny (or purpose) nor its 
connections can be grasped by sense-perception, and it 
is in consequence ignored by the material scientific point 
of view which remains wedded to the principle of 
causality. 

The term “habit ” is used of a plant to signify the 
special way—the way peculiar to itself—in which it 
manifests, the character, course and duration of its 
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life-history. By its “habit ’’ each kind is distinguished 
from all plants belonging to other species. In this sense 
we can also speak of the “ habit ” of the various time- 
periods in human history, or, if the word is preferred, 
the “ style.” The habit or style of a time-period expresses 
itself in characteristic ways, in the choice of particular 
forms of art, for instance, the choice of sculpture and the 
fresco by the Greeks, of orchestral music and perspective 
-oil-painting by Western Europe, or, in methods of spiritual 
communication, the preference for oratory in Greece and 
Rome, the preference for writing in China and Western 
Europe. The habit or style of the cities of the separate 
culture-epochs or time-periods also differ radically. The 
cities of the Greco-Roman age differed markedly in 
lay-out and street planning, in the nature of the public 
and private architecture, in their colour, noises, street 
life and night life, from the cities of the earlier civilisations 
of the East or from the later civilisations of the West. 
Contrast the tendency in the Western world to straight- 
lined perspectives in the lay-out of such cities as London, 
Paris and Berlin with the almost deliberate complexity 
of the classic cities whose parts are arranged without any 
thought to vista or perspective or even the even more 
labyrinthine forms of the older cities of the East. To 
the “ habit ” of these time-groups belong also their own 
tempo of development. The rhythm of the classic or 
middle period differed from that of the earlier Eastern 
periods or the later Western ones that followed, and 
judging by. ordinary standards of comparison, we can 
speak of the /argo of the East, the andante of Greece and 
Rome, and the allegro con brio of the West. 

This progressive quickening of the tempo of 
existence, this perceptible acceleration of time is not 
merely to be felt over lengthy historic periods ; it is an 
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experience that is becoming increasingly frequent among 
the people of to-day with regard to contemporary life. 
What this phenomenon may mean in the future evolution 
of humanity is a subject that lies outside the scope of 
this article, but this increasing awareness or consciousness 
of time and time-phenomena is of great assistance to 
those who desire to comprehend the connections of the 
vast time-sequences disclosed to us by Rudolf Steiner 
in his book, An Outhne of Occult Science, and in many of 
his lecture-courses. 

In conclusion we may say that in the perceptions 
of our physical senses we become conscious of and 
participate in the events and phenomena of the world 
of space, but in our thinking we become linked with the 
time process. In our thinking we become beings of time, 
for by thought we already link the past to the present 
and it only needs an extension of this faculty to enable 
us to project our consciousness into the future. As 
physical beings we live and move in the world of space, 
becoming conscious of its causality ; as thinking, spiritual 
beings we can become aware of our destiny and with this 
event we consciously enter the realm of time. 


Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister 
A Study. 


By VIOLET E. PLINCKE 


Iris a truism that Wilhelm Meister is well-nigh obliterated 
in modern English consciousness, in spite of the fact that 
it is incorporated in Everyman’s Library and a book who 
‘runs mayread.’ When Carlyle translated it, a little more 
than a hundred years ago, it found readers who rapidly 
grew in numbers as well as in the degree of their 
enthusiasm. Carlyle’s labours—-which were arduous 
enough as the translation does not disguise—were all 
carried on in the spirit of building a bridge between 
Britain and Germany, whose relation to one another he 
thus summed up in a letter once addressed to Goethe: 
“ On the whole, Britain and Germany will not always 
remain strangers ; but rather, like two sisters who have 
long been divided by distance and evil tongues, will meet 
lovingly together and find that they are near of kin.” 

But there was another stimulus working in Carlyle, 
deeper and more immediate than the desire to bridge over 
the disastrous gulf yawning between nations, and this 
was the recognition that modern man’s turning to and 
looking up to Shakespeare must, in our days, be extended 
to Goethe. : It is in the ‘all-piercing faculty of Vision ’ 
that they seem to Carlyle to be true peers. “ In fact, 
there is much every way, here in particular, that these two 
minds have in common. Shakespeare, too, does not look 
ata thing, but into it, through it so that he constructively 


comprehends it, can take it asunder and put it together 
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again ; the thing melts, as it were, into light under his 
eye, and creates itself anew before him. ‘That is to say, 
he is a Thinker in the highest of all senses : he is a Poet. 
For Goethe, as for Shakespeare, the world lies all 
translucent, all fusible we might call it, encircled with 
Wonder ; the Natural is in reality the Supernatural, for 
to the seer’s aye both become one. What are the Hamlets 
and Tempests, the Fausts and Mignons, but glimpses 
accorded us into this translucent, wonder-encircled 
world : revelations of the mystery of all mysteries ; man’s 
life as it actually is ? ” 

-The reality and virtue of this recognition of Goethe’s 
genius depends upon its ever-renewed quickening, no 
matter what the method of our approach to Goethe may 
--~be— Carlyle-esque ’ or anything else, as our inner make- 
up and destiny may determine. 

Speaking broadly, there are two reasons for Goethe 
becoming a most potent and fruitful factor in our 
consciousness. Firstly he is a representative of that new 
impulse of civilisation that shall bring together again 
the three currents of religion, art and science, which were 
one in the past. And secondly, because his life, long and 
overflowing with content as it was, offers a practically 
unique spectacle of unceasing, vigilant striving towards a 
universality of culture which made Goethe into asupreme 
master of Lebensgestaltung—‘shaping of ‘life ’—with 
widening and deepening interests as the years went on— 
and what is all-decisive—with unabated creative powers 
to the end. Whether we survey the series of works as 
they flowed from Goethe’s pen in the course of his life, 
whether we let Eckermann’s record of Goethe’s last nine 
years roll past us, we witness an unwearied progress in 
the perfecting of his powers of observation and of penetra- 
tion into the spiritual fcrces working in Nature, of the 
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building and weaving of his dome-like apprehension of 
the world and life. Truly, it is like a gradual realisation 
of words which he wrote in an early letter, when speaking 
of the ‘skins that separated themselves from his heart.’ 
“ My glance resting more serenely on the world, my inter- 
course with men becoming surer, firmer, while my 
innermost in all eternity remains devoted to sacred love, 
which gradually expels all that is foreign to it through the 
spirit of purity which is identical with it, and thus finally 
becomes clear and undefiled as spun gold.” —Goethe-spoke 
of his works as ‘ confessions, as the ‘stored joys and 
sorrows of his life.’ Wilheim M erster lets us look especially 
clearly and deeply into Goethe’s striving towards entering 
into full possession of the talent entrusted to him at his 
birth. 

When still a child, Wilhelm Meister found the puppet- 
show more thrilling and absorbing than anything else, 
and, as he reached early manhood, it is on the stage too 
and all that is associated with it that he hopes to find that 
fulness of experience for which he is hungering. What 
those around him, his parents above all, and his friend 
Werner deem to be ‘the realities of life ’—this has no 
weight for him at all ; what alone matters is the satisfac- 
tion of his craving for concentrated passions and emotions, 
for accelerated rhythm of events, for embracing sweeping 
movement and for flight—and this, stage-life seems to 
afford him, promising greater fulfilment still in the future. 
His love for Mariane is the pivot of the intoxication in 
which he lives, till a tragic mistake rends their union like 
lightning, causing Wilhelm Meister an experience of being 
scorched and flayed at the same time, and bringing 
Mariane to the path which led her to death, abandoned 
and misunderstood. Wilhelm Meister, like Goethe 
himself throughout his life, here shed a skin of his heart, 
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albeit he felt it bleeding to its bitterest and well-nigh 
swallowed by death. But this, in truth, was but a first 
rung of the ladder which his life was preparing for him. 
Nor was he yet cured by a long way from the illusion that 
his own life-work was centred in the stage. To transform 
the life of his country by means of the new ideal forces 
which he hoped to instil into his audience, to introduce 
the leaven of enthusiasm into all that had been allowed 
to age and to stagnate—this seemed to him to be a more 
glorious aim in life than arfy other and the only one which 
he deemed worthy of his own powers.—Again he is 
enticed, half consciously and half against his will, to 
share the turbulent life of a travelling company of actors. 
Right in the beginning of this new chapter of his life, 
Wilhelm Meister encounters Mignon who forms a veritable 
counterpart and opposite pole to all that constitutes 
the structure and purpose of his life. Let us focus 
this polarity. Wilhelm Meister himself provides us 
with the expression of that “spiritus rector’ that 
determines his life. In reply to a letter in which his 
friend Werner opened up before him the vista of a most 
stimulating and alluring activity directed towards the 
management and improvement of a large estate, Wilhelm 
Meister, declining the offer, writes: “ To speak it ina 
word : the cultivation of my individual self, here as I am, has 
from my youth upwards been constantly though dimly my wish 
and my purpose. The same intention Istill cherish, but the 
means of realising it are now grown somewhat clearer. 
I have seen more of life than thou believest and profited 
more by it also. . . Now this harmonious cultivation 
of my nature, which has been demed me by birth, 1s exactly 
what I most long for.* 

In a lecture On the Task of Egoism, Rudolf Steiner 
she Ttales are mine—V.E.P, SS 
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gave a most illuminating comment on this feature of 
Wilhelm Meister’s life. All and everything in it is made 
serviceable to the cultivation of the individual self, to 
the storing of experience, to the calling forth and unfolding 
of powers not yet manifest. A striving this which 
expresses the very core of our age, and therefore lawful 
and necessary. And yet—how infinitely fraught with 
danger. If the vigilance of the divine eye of the Ego 
slackens, we drift into illusions which induce us to mistake 
a feverish hunting after experience for a desire to learn 
from life. The gentle or burning hints of life, however 
they may come, are misconstrued and pass unheeded, 
and seli-centredness may close on us increasingly. Yet 
no less perilous path can be chosen by man to-day if 
he understands the call of our age to make himself the 
conscious master of his life, his powers and his tasks. 
Goethe himself lived this cultivation of all his powers, 
making use of all channels and means that life and his 
own genius offered him. Nobody recognised it more 
clearly than Schiller who, in elaborating in vivid and 
subtle thought the manifestation of the truly human, 
took Goethe himself as its best embodiment in modern 
time. Referring to his Letters on the Aesthetic Education 
of Mankind, Schiller writes to Goethe: “ Ih those Letters 
you will find your own portrait, on which I would gladly 
have written your name if I had not so strong a dislike to 
forestall the reader’s feelings. Nobody whose judgment 
is of any value to you would fail to perceive it, for I know 
that I have-taken a good viewpoint and that I have 
drafted it faithfully.’”’ What is it that constitutes the 
very essence of manhood? Schiller has a very terse 
reply to this question.—It points to the plane of freedom : 
“Man makes himself truly man, when he transforms 
the work of compulsion (of nature) into a work of his free 
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choice and when he raises physical necessity to the level 
of morality.” This implies an absorption and digestion 
of the facts of life so that they are metamorphosed into 
stepping-stones of inner development and moral illumina- 
tion. The network of purposefulness grows more close 
and consciousness is enhanced. It is the path away from 
naivété and, after manifold test and purification, upwards 
and on to new vision. 

The exact opposite of this holds good for Mignon. 
As she is introduced, the vivid description of her 
appearance is at the same time penetrated by a subtle 
hue of indefiniteness and anticipation so that we become 
at once aware of something incalculable and mysterious. 
“ What is thy name?” he (Wilhelm Meister) asked.— 


- “They call me Mignon.” “ How old art thou? ’’— 


“ Nobody has counted my years.” —“ Who was thy 
father ?’’—‘‘ The great devil is dead.” All her being 
seems to be woven of longing—longing for warmth, for 
the beauty of the South, for all that ever was dear and 
familiar to her in her mysterious past ; for home, but a 
farther home than any spot on earth can be. She 
‘seeketh not her own,’ she is all submissiveness and 
devotion where she loves. She apprehends facts and 
connections still hidden from others. Thus it is she who 
first realises the link existing between Wilhelm Meister and 
the little Felix, long before Wilhelm Meister knew that 
Felix was bis son. Mignon, in a moment where the child’s 
life was in supreme danger, heard a voice—in the head ?— 
in the heart ?>—she knows not, as she cries out : ‘ Call his 
father!” She feared ard trembled and prayed—and 
understood. . . . Later, much later, when destiny 
disclosed to Wilhelm Meister that Felix was his son, 
Mignon confesses to havirg known this secret for a long 
time, but to have concealed it. A little farther on and 
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her young life, like a bud just on the point of bursting 
into full bloom, approached its close. Shortly before it 
she put aside her boy’s apparel and began to grow into 
maidenhood. One day she was clothed in a long flowing 
garment with golden wings on her shoulders and she was 
given a basket of presents to distribute among the 
children. —‘“‘Here are your gifts,” she said,eand held out 
the basket. They gathered round her, they examined, 
and touched and questioned her. “ Art thou an angel ? ” 
asked one of the children.—“ I wish I were one,” replied 
Mignon.—‘' Why dost thou bear a lily ? ”—“ So pure and 
open my heart should be, then I would be happy.” — 
“ What about thy wings? Let us look at them! ’’— 
“They represent more beautiful ones which are not yet 
unfolded.” 

Mignon died suddenly, when the secret of her heart 
grew too strong and when it burst its dwelling-place. 
The record of the funeral rites then celebrated breathes 
the peace and virgin purity of the eternal mountain _ 
snow : 

Chorus : 

“ Children, return to life! May your tears be dried by the fresh 
air which plays around the curling waters. Flee the night! Day 
and joy and duration is the destiny of the living. 


Boys: 
“ Up we return to life again. May the day give us work and joy, 
till the evening bring us rest and the sleep of the night refreshes us. 


Chorus : 

“ Children, hasten back to life! In the pure garb of beauty may 
love come to mtet you with the heavenly glance and the wreath of 
immortality.” 

With her dreamy, flowerlike nature, Mignon was more 
deeply rooted in Goethe’s heart than anybody could have 
surmised. When he was once questioned whether this 
was altogether justifiable, he replied : “ Mignon is of such 
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importance for the whole of Wilhelm Meister that one 
might as well say in a sense the whole of it was written 
for her sake.”’ 

Mignon’s brief existence on earth was completed 
when she had lived out the spiritual echo of the past and 
when she would have had to embark on the tests and 
searchings of her destiny proper. In her we apprehend 
the human soul before it knows of solitude, of battles and 
wounds and repeated deaths and births—that is of the 
‘IT am’ in its laborious growth. Her image seems 
detached from life and yet that unconditioned self- 
abandonment and devotion of her nature are more than 
mere echoes of the past. They seem a promise of things 
~.~ Still to come in human evolution, though, truly, in a new 
form. 

* * * * + 

But we have hastened too far ahead and we must 
again retrace our steps. In his thirst for an all-embracing 
knowledge of the world Wilhelm Meister is led along 
strange paths. Just as he is temporarily thrust into a 
vain and shallow counterpart of that grand rhythm of life 
which he had anticipated (in the castle of the count), 
he finds that he is thrown back on his own self and into 
that unexpected and enforced loneliness Shakespeare’s 
works find entrance. The experience which he had been 
lacking and seeking in outer happenings comes to him 
through the pages of a book—only Shakespeare ceases to 
be a printed book to him. . . “ You would think, 
while reading them (Shakespeare’s words) that you stood 
before the unclosed, awful Book of Fate, while the whirl- 
wind of most impassioned life was howling through the 
leaves and tossing them fiercely to and fro.” Wilhelm 
Meister cannot recollect that “ any book, any man, any 
incident of my life has produced such important effects on 
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me as the precious works of Shakespeare. They seem as 
if they were performances of some celestial genius | 
descending among men, to make them, by the mildest 
instructions, acquainted with themselves.” 

In these words there is something of an immediate 
echo of Goethe’s own experience, as it entered his life in 
the early years in Strassburg when complete gelf-abandoned 
veneration for Shakespeare was offered by him and his 
friends and felt to be something of the greatest blessing. 
Then again, towards the close of his life, Goethe tells 
Eckermann confidentially that he would be quite unable 
to read more than one Shakespeare play a year, for fear 
of being otherwise crushed by the gigantic force of his 
genius. 

Carlyle’s utterance of Goethe’s and Shakespeare’s _ 
names in one breath now acquires a new and strange 
ting for us. 

* * * "a * 

Furrowed by his experience of Shakespeare, as well 
as by other events that impinge on his life; Wilhelm Meister 
is ready to receive the first impression of Natalia, who is 
destined to become the lode star of his life. It is a brief 
glimpse only, this first encounter—all wrapped in mystery. 
Goethe’s own love for mystery as the soil and atmosphere 
of the deepest forces of life here reveals itself fully. It 
always seemed to Goethe that all the threads of which 
intentions and purposes are woven, suffer violation and 
are made barren when the lap of mystery in which alone 
they can thrive and mature, is not guarded. Even a 
work of art, especially a poem—so it seemed to him— 
could not be true and of sterling worth if it left nothing 
to be unriddled by the reader, for its consummation is- 


achieved only when the reader is stimulated to ponder and 
interpret it, as it were in re-creation. 
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It is well-nigh impossible to detach the image of 
Natalia from that of her aunt, the ‘ Beautiful Soul ’ whose 
life and inner development are unfolded before us in 
her diary. The physical likeness which unites them both 
externally is only a symbol of their inner connection which 
is to be regarded somewhat in the light of a sequence— 
Natalia being comparable to a later and perfect blossom 
and fruit on that which had grown in the ‘ Beautiful 
Soul’ as root and stem. The diary discloses to us the 
search, and first gropings which become ever surer, for 
an immutably firm basis of inner life. The accent upon 
this is very strong; the wealth of experience which 
becomes one’s own through contact with the world plays 
an entirely subordinate part in this life. It is only the 
inner anchorage that is made to matter. An all-decisive 
stage is reached by the author of the diary when, in a 
deep upheaval of the soul, faith is experienced. “‘‘ This 
is faith!’ said I, and started up as if half frightened.” — 
It was the experience cf the cross with the Son of Man 
upon it that had shone into her vision with a strength she 
had never known before. . . “Since that great 
moment I had as it were'got wings. I could mount aloft. 
above what used to threaten me; as the bird can fly 
singing and with ease across the fiercest stream while the 
little dog stands anxiously yelping on the bank.” —But 
this great experience stands only at the opening of a new 
path that has now to be trodden. Many tribulations 
follow.—The body is worn by them into an increasing 
frailty, but the soul grows great and strong. It takes 
wing and detaches itself from the body, in full clarity 
and activity. . . “It was as if my soul were thinking 
separately from the body ; she looked upon the body as 
a foreign substance, as we look upon a garment. She 
pictured with extreme vivacity events and times long past 

H 
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and felt by means of this, events that were to follow. 
Those times are all gone by ; what follows likewise will 
go by; the body too will fall to pieces like a vesture ; 
but I, the well-known I, I am.” 

A new stage of initiation was now reached by this 
ardent and single-hearted seeker of purity and the new 
knowledge which disclosed itself beyond this gateway finds 
a clear expression in the words describing how she was 
now granted the power to read, clearly and coherently, 
the working of the divine powers in the phenomena of 
Nature. “ He (her friend and physician) now carried my 
attention from the himan body . . . to the kindred 
objects of creation; he led me up and down as in the 
paradise of the first man; only, if I may continue my 
comparison, allowing me to trace, in dim remoteness, 
the creator walking in the garden in the cool of the evening. 
How gladly did I now see God in Nature, when I bore 
him with such certainty within my heart!” A solemn, 
subdued and yet triumphant ring henceforward pervades 
the life of the ‘ Beautiful Soul.’ There is a translucency 
in the bedrock of her being which can now be disturbed 
no more. The last passage of the diary runs thus: “I 
scarcely remember a commandment, to me there ‘is 
nothing that assumes the aspect of law ; it is an impulse 
that leads me and guides me always aright. I freely 
follow my emotions and know as little of constraint as of 
repentance. God be praised that I know to whom I am 
indebted for such happiness and that I cannot think of it 
without humility! There is no danger that I should 
ever become proud of what I myself can do or can forbear 
to do; I have seen too well what a monster might be 
formed and nursed in every human bosom, did not 
higher influences restrain us.” 

The impulse that always guides her aright and which 
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makes commandment unnecessary reminds us of that 
beautiful saying of Goethe’s which Rudolf Steiner wasso 
fond of quoting: “ Pfucht: wo man lebt was man sich 
selbst befiehlt.”” (Duty : when a man loves the commands 
he gives himself.) This is morality brought about no 
longer by a force working from without, but blossoming 
like a flower, out of the abundance of its creative force 
which is Love. 

Most solemn of all is the depth of penetration into 
the hidden inner being of her nature which, running 
parallel with the growth of her wings, leads her to realise 
quite nakedly the dark substrata of her soul. Memorable 
words once uttered by Rudolf Steiner when he spoke of 
the mysteries of Death and Evil (a lecture given at Dornach 
October 26th, 1918) rise to our consciousness : that no 
self-knowledge is true unless it disclose to us the depth 
where the tendency to all possible wrong-doing dwells in 
us. ‘This tendency is implanted into us in order that we 
may grasp spiritual life with the Consciousness Soul. 
The rich ore of wisdom which accumulated in the ‘ Beauti- 
ful Soul ’ throughout her life, burst forth into an unceasing 
stream of activity in her young niece Natalia. The 
diary describes its incipient stages ; they kindle a sentiment 
of admiration, nay, of reverence in the elder woman. 
“ You would scarcely have seen a nobler form, a more 
peaceful spirit, an activity so equable and universal. 
No moment of her life was she unoccupied ; and every 
occupation in her hands became dignified. . . . In 
particular her conduct to the suffering and déstitute was 
from her earliest youth, inimitable.” 

There is something like a wonderful filiation between 
the breadth and depth of contemplative wisdom of the 
‘ Beautiful Soul’ and the never-resting love of Natalia. 
From her youth, nay from her childhood onwards there 
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is pure motherliness working in her. Nature had seem- 
ingly predestined her eyes to see that which the others 
did not see—and nothing but that. The child that could 
not yet stand on its feet, the old man who could no longer 
support bimself on his feet, rich childless families longing 
for children, the inability of a poor family to bring up 
children—all this and more made itself, known to her 
heart, whose impulse was not to be checked midway but 
which matured into the deed that stamped itself into 
existence. It is this sunlike radiance and assurance in 
her that is apprehended by Wilhelm Meister as something 
most precious, which attracts and holds him—because he 
lacks it himself. The freedom, or rather the spiritual 
activity which seems to be indestructibly rooted in her, 
can, however, not be allied with Wilhelm Meister’s own 
life before he has striven and struggled anew on the path 
of renunciation which is the basic preparation for life of 
all those who desire to equip themselves best for a quick- 
sighted and truly comprehensive service of humanity. 
Before he can hope to unite his own life with Natalia, 
Wilhelm Meister is enjoined by the Renunciants to travel 
as a homeless wanderer from place to place, never stopping 
longer than three nights in one spot, foregoing the relaxa- 
tion and ease which habit gives, diveSting himself of 
personal desire, cultivating that alertness and flexibility 
which make one into a true instrument of evolution. 
Firmly and concisely this is put to Wilhelm Meister by 
his old friend Jarno, whose name has changed into Montan 
since he bas given himself entirely to the laborious 
deciphering of the language of the earth herself, studying 
geological formations and endeavouring to understand 
every specimen of mineral matter that comes to his notice. 
Montan says: “ Learn to be a good violinist and be sure 
that the conductor will give you a favourable place in the 
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orchestra. Make yourself into an organ and await the 
part that mankind in its good-will shall assign to you in 


the life of the universe.” 
$ 


) 


The more consciously we learn to read our past and 
recognise the entrance of new factors in our life, the 
more definitely does our life’s book begin to divide as it 
were into chapters. Thus a veritable ‘red letter’ 
chapter opened in Wilhelm Meister’s life from the moment 
he realised the responsibility of being a father and of 
being obliged to bring up his son. The child’s never- 
ending flow of questions reminded Wilhelm Meister better 
than anything else of the slackness of his perceptive 
powers, of the gaps in his knowledge. No greater stimulus 
could be conceived, he felt, to renew and enhance his 
endeavours of learning to know, than the one that was 
given him by the presence of Felix. . . . “Though 
he (Wilhelm Meister) had seen much in life, yet human 
nature seemed to become intelligible to him only through 
the observation of the child. The stage, as well as the 
world, had appeared to him like a number of dice, each 
of which, separately, indicated on its surface a greater 
or a lesser value, and all of which, added up, constituted 
asum. Herein the child there lay before him, one might 
say, a single die, on the many sides of which the worth 
or non-worth of human nature seemed so clearly inscribed.”’ 

In course of time Wilhelm Meister entrusts his son 
to the care of the perceptors of the Pedagogical Province. 
Such wealth of wisdom is stored on the pages describing 
the life of this Province that only a long careful and 
repeated study of this part of the book enables one to 
enter truly into the thoughts of Goethe. Two points, 
however, may be chosen which can help us to orientate 
ourselves in this great body oi ideas. The first is the 
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basis of reverence on which the whole educational work 
is founded and which permeates every breath of its life. 
The three types of reverence which are inculcated into 
the pupils: the reverence towards that which is above, 
that which is below, and that which is around, lead 
finally to “the reverence towards oneself, from which 
in their turn again, flow all the preceding types of reverence 
so that man reaches the highest he is ever able to attain 
in being permitted to regard himself as the best that God 
and Nature have produced.” ‘There is little that could 
characterise Goethe so deeply as these words. In Truth 
and Fiction Goethe tells us of his natural disposition 
towards reverence and that it needed a stirring and an 
upheaval in order to undermine the devotion he had 
already given to something venerable. Both in his 
approach to the secrets of Nature as well’as in his 
poetical works, Goethe never ceased to found his life on 
reverence. This was the soil too from whence sprang 
the love which dictated the words: “ One does not learn 
to know anything but that which one loves, and the 
deeper and fuller the knowledge is to be, the stronger 
and quicker must love, yea, even passion become.” No 
wonder Nature mirrored herself so gladly and graciously 
in Goethe’s spirit, urging him to reveal her secrets and 
thus complete her work, because he had been faithful to 
her all his life, from his youth onwards when he said: 
“ What does it mean to speak with tongues ?-——It means : 
filled with spirit, to proclaim the secrets of the spirit in the 
language of the spirit.” And so it was in his old age 
when he wrote to his friend: “ Then I may whisper in 
your ear that now in my old age I experience the happiness 
of thoughts rising up within me, the purest of which 
and their putting into practice would make a repetition 
of life well worth while.” 
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The second point we would like to emphasise in the 
description of the Pedagogical Province is the emphasis 
of rhythm and song that permeates the early part of 
education, and the service and practice of all the arts— 
architecture, sculpture, painting, music and poetry— 
which form the body proper of the education of the later 
years. With clear, subtle and still lightly moving 
thought, Goethe shows how the practice of the arts results 
in the quickening and inzeraction of those powers which 
express themselves in an all-round efficiency in life down 
to the roughest and most menial work. Thus, boys 
entrusted with the care of horses prove to be most 
assiduous in the study of languages, sometimes even 
becoming ‘pedantic gremmarians.’ One art only is 
excluded from the Pedagogical Province because it is 
thought to lack the pure origin and ennobling influence of 
the other arts: this is acting. Wilhelm Meister is told 
that the actor makes use of the other arts but at the same 
time he only spoils them. He listens to these words but 
he is pained by them, for they remind him too much of 
the early phases of his own life, all standing in the sign of 
illusions of which he learned to divest himself at the cost 
of lengthy and painful experience. The reader of this 
passage gratefully recalls the profound and complete 
renewal of dramatic att as given by Rudolf Steiner when 
he endeavoured to show how all the dangers of stage life 
which must be visualised clearly, can be met and entirely 
overcome by the religious mood which the actor must 
always keep alive in regard to his art—the religious mood 
which is fed and stimulated by the realisation of the 
sacredness of the word, of the divine powers dwelling in 
the sounds which compose our speech. When we. become 
the shapers (Gestalter) of she word, we must not forget 
that ‘ In the Beginning was the Word ’ and that the Gospel 
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of St. John means the Word, the wisdom-filled Word— 
notwithstanding all opposing interpretations. A religious 
mood must be introduced.* l 

These words crown a deep insight which Goethe 
himself cherished all his life, namely that men remain 
creative in poetry and indeed in all art, only as long as 
they are religious. g 

Our mind rested for awhile on the memorable images 
of Mignon, the ‘ Beautiful Soul’ and Natalia. We 
should forego the summit towards which they can be felt 
to point, freely and indirectly only, but indubitably 
nevertheless, to the eye that becomes familiar with the 
vast and yet so living body of the book if we made no 
mention of Makarie——-Mignon’s nature seems akin to 
a fluttering bird, a wild flower and a dream; she is 
homeless, the prison of her body giving way to the 
anticipations of true home when it began to call her too 
insistently. The whole life of the ‘ Beautiful Soul’ was 
a series of apprehensions and realisations of the spirit, 
yet in such a way that the wealth thus stored did not find 
decisive outlet in creative work for the world but remained 
guarded within. WNatalia’s being was graced throughout 
with such spirit-force that it bore fruit. unceasingly in 
the most manifold deed of love-—And now—Makarie,— 
Her name already prepares us for the sphere to which she 
in truth belongs. Here on earth, dwelling as she does in 
so -frail a body, she is the centre of a widely-ramified 
family and an indefinitely widening circle of friends. 
The serenity of her spirit, the lucidity and penetration 
of her vision make her into the confidante of all who are in 
trouble, who, having lost themselves, desire to find 


themselves again and cannot realise how to do so. 


* See Sprachgesialtung und dramatische Kunst, p. 273. Lectures given by 
Rudolf Stemmer in Dornach, September, 1924, 
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Examples are known when “ in offering a ‘ moral-magical ’ 
mirror, she enabled one who was in distress to see, through 
his external chaotic shape, his own pure, beautiful inner- 
most being, this reconciling him to his:own self and 
kindling a new life within him.” 

Where do powers of this nature originate? They are 
rooted in Makarie’s close and intimate relation to the 
starry spheres which were gradually widened and enhanced 
throughout the course of her life. Goethe’s own words 
dare not be omitted here, though space will only admit 
of a fragmentary quotation.*—“ Makarie stands in a 
relation to our solar system which one hardly ventures to 
utter. Not only does she behold and cherish it in her 
spirit, her soul and her imagination, but she forms, as it 
were, a part of it. She feels herself drawn along those 
heavenly orbits but in a very special way. Since her 
childhood she moves round the sun and, as has been now 
discovered, she moves ever farther away from the centre 
and tends towards the regions of the periphery. If we- 
can assume that beings, in so far as they are corporeal, 
strive towards the centre, and in so far as they are 
spiritual reach out to the periphery, then our friend 
belongs to the most spiritual. She seems only to be born 
in order to be fteed from the earthly, in order to penetrate 
the nearest and farthest realms of existence. ‘This power, 
glorious though it be, was laid upon her since her earliest 
years as a difficult task. From her childhood onwards 
she remembers her inner self to be permeated and illumined 
by a light entirely independent of the brightest sunshine. 
Often she perceived two suns, namely an inner sun and 
a sun in the sky; two moons, whereof the outer one 
remained of the same dimensions throughout all its 
phases, whereas the inner would decrease ever more and 

* Wilhelm M exster’s Travels. Pt. IL Bk. IIL Ch. XV. 
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mote. . . . As she grew up, never resting in service 
great or small, she dwelt on earth as an angel of God, 


while her spirit-being, though circling round the cosmic - 


sun, was moving in ever-widening circles into the 
supersensible.”’ 

And then Makarie’s celestial journey is described as 
finally striving towards the sphere of Saturn. ‘‘ No power 
of imagination is able to follow her thither. But we hope 
that such an entelechy will not leave our solar system 
altogether, but, having reached its boundary, will long 
to go back once more, in order to bestow its influence on 
the life on earth and its beneficence for the sake of our 
great-grandchildren.”’ 


x x * * * 


Wilhelm Meister began his life with high hopes and 
aims of bringing a great revival and uplifting to the 
dramatic life of his country, and therefore also of a mighty 
quickening of all moral and spiritual powers of his 
contemporaries. Then life began to reveal to him how 
much of tinsel and mere fluttering of wings there was in 
the illusive goal he deemed himself strong enough to 
attain. His ehcounter with Natalia and the joining of 
the Renunciants, as well as the infinitely varied experience 
which he absorbs throughout the course of years, lead 
him finally to the recognition of his own task. It lies 
in the sphere of healing and calls for a penetrating and 
comprehensive study of the human body. Here, in this 
palpable epitome of all Nature’s secrets and wonders, 
Wilhelm. Meister finds a clearly circumscribed yet infinite 
field of action and self-realisation which responds to his 
striving.—He becomes a surgeon and the last passages 
of the book show him saving his son’s life. 

Between the groping, erring Wilhelm Meister, striving 
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to penetrate to his true ‘I am’ who at the end of long 
years takes his own place in life, and Makarie who at 
the very beginning of her existence learned to bear the 
glorious burden of taking conscious part in the life of the 
heavenly bodies, there is a gulf not to be bridged. Yet 
it is this leap between the two, this tension that is a 
challenge to and a promise of future humanity. Once 
again we can gaze at a new facet of Rudolf Steiner’s 
saying that Goethe is the father of the modern science of 
Initiation. Makarie is an Initiate whose law of life is 
unintermittently in harmony with the cosmic knowledge 
that flows through her, because she realises herself as a 
part of the solar system. While dwelling on earth she 
partakes of that life in the heavenly spheres which it 
is otherwise given us to experience only before birth or 
after death. The fruits of this expanded life and light 
of wisdom make her into a mirror which brings men to 
know themselves and their task in the world and gives 
them fulness of peace. Radiance and bounty is her 
being. Lofty is her dwelling-place. No steps lead 
thither. 

But in Goethe’s days the time had not yet come when 
the firm rungs of the ladder waiting for all men’s feet 
could be shown: Now it ts there in the Way of Initiation 
or Knowledge of the Higher Worlds towards which Goethe 
pointed but which Rudolf Steiner fulfilled. 

[Some of the translations have been taken from Carlyle, while some are 


mine (passages from Goethe's talks, letters etc.}, also the passage dealing with 
Makarie.—V.E.P.] ye fos 


The Planetary System in Man and its 
Relation to the Metals* 


By H. WALTER, M.D. 


IF we are to speak in any way comprehensively of the 
teachings of Anthroposophy in regard to the relation of 
the planets to the human organism, we must have quite 
other conceptions of the stars and planets than those of 
modern Astronomy. The stars are not merely the 
phenomena we see in the heavens beyond the earthly 
sphere with the eye or with the aid of the telescope, for 
what is thus revealed to physical sight is but a very small 
part of their being. We must not, therefore, think of 
the stars merely as points of light in the heavens, each 
representing a little world, but rather learn to understand 
the cosmos as a mighty, far-spread orgamism in which 
each separate gtar is an indispensable member of the whole. 
The forces of the planets stream throughout the whole 
of cosmic space, and to each planet a wide etheric sphere 
is to be attributed, marking the limits, as it were, of its 
orbit. Behind the physical phenomenon of light higher 
Beings are hidden in the same way as the higher members 
of man are hidden from the perception of our senses. 
Spiritual Beings work into our world from the cosmos 
through the planets which are thus gateways for the 
creative forces of the spiritual world. 

The influences. and interworkings of the several 
planets in the human organism will naturally differ 


* From Natura, Vol. II., 10/11. 
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‚according to the particular organ of the body and the 
planet under consideration. The physical organs are 
images of the physical phenomena of the planets: the 
planetary forces which permeate the etheric sphere 
around the earth are reflected in the life-processes of the 
etheric body of man and through this reflection the soul- 
and-spirit is expressed in different ways. 

If we look with an unprejudiced eye into the human 
organism, we can observe many such processes. We see, 
for instance, how in the course of his earthly life from 
birth to death man passes more and more from the more 
fluid state into a solid form. The embryo shapes itself 
from the fluids, the head-formation taking precedence, 
and from the head (at the formation of which the solidify- 
ing forces are chiefly at work), these forces gradually 
stream down through the rest of the developing organism. 
At birth, the head is the largest and hardest part of the 
organism, and the rest of the bony system is only perfected 
by degrees. We see how this mineralising process which 
first enables man to stand firmly on the earth and then 
gradually leads him towards death, proceeds from the 
head, spreading thence over the whole organism, losing 
intensity as it passes downwards. Just as 4 whole sphere 
radiates from d planet, so we must think of this process 
spreading out like a sphere and permeating the whole 
human organism. 

This mineralisimg process which sets in already during 
the pre-natal period, and reaches its zenith in old age, 
is really a kind of death-process and is connected with the 
activities proceeding from the human head whether in 
the development of the body or in the free unfolding of 
the soul-and-spirit. Indeed man owes to it the fact that 
the Spiritual can dwell within him. If these destructive 
or dying forces were not within man he could not rise 
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above the level of a purely vegetative form of life. But 
the forces which harden and solidify his being are those 
which enable him to stand upright and to walk. They 
imbue him with Ego-consciousness and the possibility 
of unfolding the soul-and-spirit. 

The planet Saturn is connected with this process. 
The ancients always represented Saturn as an old man 
because they knew that the forces of Saturn make men 
grow old. Corresponding to the thirty years which 
Saturn requires for the completion of its orbit, man’s 
development reaches a certain culminating point in hts 
thirtieth year. Indeed he would come to the end of 
his life then if other forces were not also at work—forces 
connected with the other planets. 

Having thus spoken of the activity of Saturn in 
the inner being of man, we must imagine that within 
the earth, the metal lead arises as a result of the inworking 
forces of Saturn. Lead in the earth corresponds to the 
skeleton in man. ‘Thus we can understand that if a man 
takes lead into his body, disease appears which quickly 
hardens him and under certain conditions leads to 
premature death. The phenomena of lead-poisoning are 
precisely the “same as those which appear, much less 
rapidly, of course, in the process of growing old. 

But now let us ask which organ in the human body 
corresponds to Saturn? Granting that the hardening, 
indurating tendencies in man and in the earth proceed 
from Saturn, we must look for that organ of the body 
which corresponds to the physically visible Saturn, an 
organ which represents as it were, a ‘ locking out’ in its 
sphere, into which other forces work and where the 
hardening forces are less active. These latter—which 
are most active in the human head—weaken more and 
more as they approach the region of the metabolic system 
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and there we find the spleen. ‘The spleen is soft, very rich 
in blood, and may be compared to a fine sponge which 
can fill itself either with a greater or lesser quantity of 
blood, so that its size varies accordingly. 

The Moon is to be regarded as the polar opposite of 7 
Saturn. In our planetary system it is the lowest of the 
sub-solar planets, whereas Saturn is the outermost of 
the planets beyond the Sun. The periodicities of 
Saturn and Moon ate completely different ; the thirty- ` 
year rhythm of Saturn stands over against the twenty- 
eight days rhythm of the Moon. Whereas Saturn implants 
the forces of death into man, it 1s to the Moon that he 
owes the forces of growth and of reproduction. They too 
extend over the whole organism, but work from below 
diminishing in intensity as they pass upwards. Wherever 
_ they spread they place themselves in opposition to the 
destructive and’ hardening forces. Their tendency is 
always to round off the organism, to liquify it and thus 
throw it back again to the embryonic condition when, 
indeed, they were working with the greatest intensity. 

~ Now these reproductive forces are lacking in the 
human brain. The brain-cells, in the developed state, 
cannot multiply or be regenerated and “the hardening 
forces are concentrated in their neighbourhood. Thus 
we can understand that the brain, as a physical organ, 
is related to the Moon, inasmuch as the physically visible 
Moon merely represents a ‘locking out’ in the Moon- 
sphere. This is reflected in the human being as a process 
working from below upwards. The brain ‘is essentially 
a product of the other forces which come into play in 
this “ gap ’—if we may so express it—in the Moon-sphere. 

In the earth we find the Moon-forces concentrated 
in the formation of silver. The soft and malleable silver 
conceals in itself the forces of the Moon and a feeling for 
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this connection is expressed when we speak of the ‘ silvery 
Moon’ or are reminded of the fantasy-creating moonlight 
in the gentle radiance of silver. Silver, however, contains 
forces which promote the upbuilding processes in the 
human organism and we find a wonderful confirmation 
in therapy of the connection between the Moon and silver. 
If silver is given as a remedy, the upbuilding forces in 
man are stimulated but we can work in a similar way if 
we help a child to unfcld deficient faculties of imagination 
and phantasy through suitable education. By contrast, 
the consequences of excessively abstract thought-activity 
remind us of the grey, lustreless and easily crumbling 
lead. But as already explained, it is nevertheless these 
lead-forces of Saturn which enable man to rise above an 
unconscious, instinctive life and to become conscious of 
himself as an Ego. 

In a similar way we can recognise the forces of the 
other planets and their physical reflections in man and 
in the metals. They too are arranged in our organism 
as the planets are arranged in the solar system. 

If we pass from the skeleton-forming process (which 
has its centre in the region of the back of the head where | 
the skull-bonés are thickest of all), somewhat more 
deeply into the organism, we come to those processes 
which give shape to the brain and extend also into the 
rest of the organism. By their means the brain develops 
from the watery condition of the embryonic period to the 
sculptured form which enables it to become the organ of 
thought. ‘The centre of these forces lies more in the region 
of the forehead, whence they work downwards, especially 
during the embryonic period and in childhood, into the 
other inner formations. And it is these same forces which 
give the brain and other parts of the body their contours 
and inner structure which also make thinking possible 
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as soon as development has reached a certain climax. 
Thoughts really ‘live’ in this process ; we think with the 
same forces which have moulded our brain and our 
form. In the Art of Education and Curative Education 
inaugurated by Rudolf Steiner, stress is laid on suitable 
bodily exercise—for instance various forms of handwork— 
for a healthy arganism developed by intelligent activity 
can also be a sound basis for thinking, 

We owe these forces to the planet Jupiter and the 
place where Jupiter appears physically in the heavens 
corresponds in the human body to the kver. From 
pathology we know that the liver readily inclines to 
over-growth and deformations in its structure. In its 
inner structure we find a great abundance of cells, and 
relatively very little solid matter or supporting tissue. 
Microscopic observation reveals a wealth of regularly 
repeated arrangements of blood and biliary vessels: 

In the earth, the metal fim arises from the working 
of the Jupiter-forces and this metal too has a place among 
our remedies. In children, for instance, it will stimulate 
the inner formative forces already described, and in later 
life it may be used in certain diseases of the liver. 

The metal quicksilver, traditionally known as mercury, 
is, in the working of its forces as well as in outward form, 
a contrast to tin. Whereas tin tends to a serrated form 
and pulverises at a certain temperature, quicksilver is 
fluid and tends invariably to the drop form. Either it 
flows into one large drop, or it disperses with great mobility 
into many minute drops. In the metaboli¢ system in 
man we find the same forces that are concentrated in 
quicksilver in polar opposition to the formative forces 
of Jupiter. The Mercury-process in the metabolism is 
to be found where the outer digestion is led over into the 


inner process of digestion. In a kind of inward-working 
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glandular process the liquified’ foodstuffs pass like 
emulsifed drops into the lymph and blood streams. In 
a sense, therefore, the Mercury-process is responsible for 
the absorption of earthly foodstuffs into the sphere of 
the etheric body working in the fluid organism. This 
process has its starting-point in the liver. The Mercury- 
forces also give ‘the impulse towards cell-formation which 
arises from the fluid state and is especially evident in the 
glandular system which is also connected with the 
digestive process. But at the same time these mercurial 
forces hold the process of cell-formation within certain 
bounds, above all where it appears most actively, in the 
glandular organs of the metabolic system, ¢.g., the liver, 
in order that over-growth shall not occur. These two 
. different yet compensatory activities are connected with 
the peculiar nature of quicksilver in that on the one hand 
it has the mobility of a fluid and on the other its drops 
are denied a separate existence. The very essence of the 
mercurial nature is that wherever it appears, it plays a 
balancing and mediating rôle. If we consider these 
mercurial qualities we shall be able to understand that 
mercury may, be used as a remedy when the process in 
man which corresponds to it is disturbed. 

The lung represents the opposite pole to this mercurial 
process in the digestive system. In contrast to the 
compact liver-structure with its richness of cells, the 
lung is permeated by small vesicular cavities and we have 
here, as it were, the negative aspect of the Mercury-liver- 
formative process. Once more, from this point of view, 
we have in the lungs an organ corresponding to the 
visible part of the forces of Mercury. 

And now we come to the most inward metabolic 
processes of all (the formation of lymph and blood) and 
to the inner breathing processes in the blood. THe airy 
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organism is here working into the fluid organism, 
incorporating the transformed foodstuffs still further into 
the body. ‘The activity of the astral body which works 
in the airy organism and has its point d'appui in the 
kidneys gives rise to the impulse of breathing and on the 
other side regulates the excretory functions of the kidneys. 
The Venus-forces in man are working in these processes, 
and the kidneys, as organs of excretion, correspond to 
the visible Venus in the heavens. 

It may occur to us that whereas the other sub-solar 
planets have their correlated organs above the heart, 
the kidneys are an exception. This phenomenon is due 
to the peculiar nature of the spiritual forces of the planet 
Venus. Rudolf Steiner once explained that Venus sends 
out her own light, in contrast to the other planets which 
merely reflect the light of the Sun. | 

It can only be briefly indicated in this article that 
the imprinting in man of this image composed of the 
bodily organs, is connected with the fact that through 
the temptation of Lucifer, through the ‘ Fall’ into sin, 
man has descended too deeply into earthly substance. 
As a result of this deep descent, man’s «breathing is 
stimulated from, below, by the kidneys. The Venus 
forces are represented by cotper which may also be used 
as a remedy for such processes in man as are related to 
the workings of Venus. 

Once more the law of polarity is confirmed, if we 
compare copper with tron, the metal of Mars. The 
peculiarity of iron is that it is the only metal present in 
the form of substance in the human organism where it 
is above all present in the red corpuscles of the blood. 
And if we seek explanation of this we find it in what has 
already been indicated in connection with the forces of 


Venus. Because man has united too strongly with the 
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eatth, he bears the seeds of illness within him. Through 
the metabolic processes the blood 1s continually becoming 
ill and needs the iron—the bearer of oxygen—as a 
remedy. If iron is lacking in the blood, the copper-forces, 
normally held in check by the tron, can work too strongly. 
The very appearance of these two metals, copper and iron, 
suggests this contrast. Metallic iron is black and becomes 
red when it oxidises ; copper is red in itself and becomes 
black when exposed to great heat. In its compounds the 
blue-green colour predominates, in contrast to those of 
iron which are characteristically red. 

Which process in man is related to Mars? To Mars 
corresponds that part of the breathing system which 
extends from the lungs to the larynx, but above all Mars 
is connected with the forces of speech. We must not 
forget that Mars has a still wider sphere of influence in 
the being of man. Speech arises from the whole man and 
works formatively upon him. The Art of Eurhythmy, 
as it has arisen out of Anthroposophy, is based upon 
knowledge of these connections. Rudolf Steiner always 
spoke of Eurhythmy as “ speech made visible.” __ 

Just as the liver is to be regarded as a ‘ locking out’ 
of the formative forces of Jupiter, in the same way must 
the gall bladder be related to Mars. The bladder itself 
is a shapeless cavity, filled with its fluid gall and adapts 
itself like an elastic bag to what fills it. 

Having thus briefly spoken of the reflections of the 
upper and lower planets in man, we must also find the 
centre around which they are grouped, a centre which 
shines upon them all, just as the Sun in the heavens shines 
upon the planets, 

We have seen how opposing forces strive towards 
equilibrium in the blood. In the blood there is a harmonis- 
ing of all the forces. And in the heart we have the point 
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in which all the opposing elements come to rest, as in the 
pivot of a balance. Like a delicate sense-organ the 
heart watches over the balance of the different forces in 
man which flow together in the blood from the metabolic 
and nerves-and-senses systems. The heart is the Sun 
within us and the Sun-ferces in the blood permeate our 
whole being. The forces of the Sun-sphere whence the 
Christ descended to earth for the redemption of mankind 
are working in the bload-system and have condensed 
into physical form in the human heart. The Sun-organ 
has formed itself out of the Sun-permeated blood and thus 
lies in the centre of the Sun-sphere itself. In the heart we 
have condensed sunlight ; the gold of the earth is also 
condensed sunlight and Sun-forces work in gold when we 
use prepdrations of this metal for purposes of healing. 

The human organism is thus an absolutely faithful 
image of cosmic happenings and cosmic phenomena. 
Everything is prefigured in the macrocosm. With the 
purest and loftiest impulses of his soul man strives towards 
the Sun-nature. If the pure Sun-forces of his heart are 
able to conquer the impulses and passions which still 
work in his blood, then in the course of his evolution 
disease and death will be overcome. 

Such is the knowledge to which we are finally led 
when we have learnt to understand the speech of the 
macrocosm in man the microcosm. 
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On the Work of Michael" 


By ITA WEGMAN, M.D. (Zurich) 


Wry is it that the hearts of those who have a sense for 
spiritual things beat more quickly whenever the name 
of Michael is uttered ? Such people feel in the depths of 
their hearts that Michael is a Being who has performed a 
deed without the fulfilment of which humanity must have 
proceeded further and further along a path leading to the 
edge of an abyss. Just as Christ performed a deed 

“through which He gained the victory over death, so 
Michael, by another deed, has made it possible for man 
to save himself from complete hardening in material 
existence. When we findold pictures representing Michael 
watring with the dragon, we must recognise in this dragon 
that influence which seeks to drive man into earthly 
hardness and rigidity. It is this influence with which 
Michael does battle. In him, therefor, there is no 
element of hardness, only goodness, beneficence and 
infinite mobility. 

This hardening process which is to be observed in 
the course of evolution, and from which Michael seeks to 
guard humanity, is due to the fact that the world to 
which man belongs is less and less permeated with the 
forces of the Gods. They, the divine-spiritual Beings, 
have now withdrawn from the visible world of sense. 
For this reason the world has come to be described as it is 
by modern physics. Because man believes this ‘ god- 
_ * Written as an introduction to the collection of legends published under 


the title Aus Michaeis Wirken, by the Orient-Occident Verlag, Stuttgart—-The 
Hague—London. 
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forsaken ’ world to be the only one, he falls a victim to 
that hardening process of which mention has been made. 
Michael is the Being who will not forsake man and 
leave him to go his way in this hardened, materialised 
world. Whereas the other divine Powers withdrew from 
man, Michael has followed him as a faithful companion, 
regarding it as his task to free man from the entanglement 
of matter, and to guide his capacity for knowledgein such 
a way that it becomes once more a knowledge of the 
Spirit. Just as Christ, the sublime Sun-Being, united 
Himself with the earth at the moment of the Mystery of 
Golgotha in order that He might give to the earth the 
possibility of a future, spiritualised existence, so it is the 
mission of Michael to illumine the forces of knowledge in 


man. Michael brings to human knowledge that <llumi--~_ 


nation which makes it possible truly to understand. the 
deed of Christ. For this reason Michael is the Servant 
of Christ, and the Guardian of the Mystery Schools 
throughout the ages. 

By means of his spiritual investigations, Rudolf 
Steiner was able to trace the development of these 
Mysteries back into a time preceding the so-called Ice 
Age, in a region which from earliest antiquity has been 
known as Atlantis. In his Occult Science,’ Rudolf Steiner 
describes the Sun-Oracle in Atlantis as being the chief 
centre for the teaching of the Mystery-wisdom ; and — 
from this point there radiated outwards the forces for all 
the cultural development of later times. To this Sun- 
Oracle the Planetary Oracles were attached, the Inspirers 
of which were Mercury, Mars, Jupiter and the other Gods 
still described in Greek mythology. 

When in the course of long periods of time the 
continent which once stretched over the region we now 
know as the Atlantic Ocean was gradually submerged—a 
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fact recognised to-day by geology—a great part of 
humanity wandered towards the East under the guidance 
of the Leader of the Atlantean Sun-Oracle. While this 
migration was taking place the terrestrial globe was 
undergoing a hardening process and gradually assumed 
that configuration which to-day forms the face of the 
earth. A hardening process also took.place in the 
organisation of man and was carried so far that from this 
time onwards, bony remains of the human form could be 
preserved throughout the ages. The fact that no bones 
belonging to the human skeleton and dating back to still 
earlier times are to be discovered, but that animal 
skeletons only have remained, is a proof that the animals 
were involved in this hardening process earlier than man. 
.--In the course of his wanderings towards the East, man 
developed, in conjunction with the Indo-Germanic 
language, the first rudiments of thought. At the same 
time there arose the beginnings of sense-perception ; 
man began to turn his attention to the visible world of 
sense. Traces of paintings dating from the Ice Age 
which are to be found on the walls of caves in France 
and Spain are wonderful documents bearing witness to 
the education of humanity for sense-perception, an educa- 
tion undertaken by great Teachers of humanity who 
were able to lead the way by anticipating in themselves 
the normal progress of evolution. 
At this point it may be well to say something on the 
- subject of the development of human thought. In his 
book Die Rätsel der Philosophie (Riddles of -Philosophy), 
Rudolf Steiner depicts the gradual development of 
modem thinking from a picture-consciousness such as is 
‘expressed in the mythologies of antiquity. ‘This picture- 
consciousness was at its height in Atlantean times, and 
by its means it was possible for man to have direct inter- 
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course with divine-spiritual Beings. Through the entire 
period of oriental culture, right up to the time of Homer,,. 
the Gods themselves appeared among the priests as they 
offered their sacrifices or were absorbed in prayer. The 
Gods gave to man all the heavenly gifts which were theirs 
to Bestow. It was possible at that time to enter into 
real connection with the Sun and Moon, with Saturn and: 
the other planets, and the religious ceremonies were 
arranged in such a way as to be in harmony with the 
planets as they revolved in their different orbits. The 
ceremonies varied according to the season of the year, 
and according to the place at which they were performed. 
Very different were the experiences of man on the 
mountain-top to his experiences in the depths of the 
earth ; different again his experiences by the sea-shore, or - 
far inland, away from the sound of the sea. In those 
times people knew : it is the Gods who bring to man the 
gift of thought. The peoples who developed in the 
valleys of the Indus and the Ganges experienced their 
connection with the Divine differently from those people 
who were exposed to the ruder climate of the Iranian 
plateaux. Protected by mighty, heavenward-towering 
mountain ranges, and surrounded by a rich and fertile 
countryside, it was possible in India for a people to 
develop who were filled with love for every living creature 
and who turned their gaze tmwards, just as, somewhat 
later, the Persian people directed, not only their gaze but 
also their deeds, outwards into the world. 

We have in an Indian document the earthly reflec- 
tion, the mirrored picture of that great battle in Heaven 
which Michael fought with his adversaries. This docu- 
ment is the Bhagavad-Gita, and it forms the subject of. 
two lecture-courses delivered by Rudolf Steiner. This 
battle in Heaven is the mythological representation of an 
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event which actually took place. Rudolf Steiner explains 
the existence of those starry fragments known to modern 
astronomy as the planetoids revolving within the sphere 
of Mars, by saying that they are the cosmic witnesses of 
this mighty combat. They are in very truth connected 
with that battle between the heavenly hosts which was 
known to the ancients by the most diverse names, and the 
medieval designations of which are bound up with a 
tradition attributed to Dionysos the Areopagite. 
Throughout the ages humanity has striven to portray 
in mighty images this battle between the higher and the 
lower Powers. One finds these images in the story of 
Michael fighting with the dragon, and again in that of 
Mithras vanquishing the bull. All these images represent 
the overcoming of a lower by a higher power. Michael 
works as this higher power ; in the lower power we have 
to do, not only with the dragon, but also with a being 
who offers himself as a willing sacrifice, and who follows 
the path of evil without himself being evil. This being 
who chooses the lower path as a sacrifice is the ‘ Preparer 
of the Way,’ one who made ready the way for Christ as 
He descended, stage by stage, into earthly existence. He 
is the angel whom Christ sent out before Him, and who 
later bore the name of Elias. Michael is the archangel 
who overshadows this angel. All that takes place on 
earth through the activity of personalities inspired by 
Elias, contains within it also the ruling force of Michael. 
There are, therefore, two Michael streams: the first is 
directly connected with Michael, the Sun-Spirit, himself ; 
the second is guided by Elias. The relation between the 
two is such that they may be thought of as being, in a 
sense, the Sun-stream and the Moon-stream; yet both 
are under the influence of Michael. The Indian and the 
Persian civilisation bear much the same relation to one 
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another. The Zarathustrian culture of Persia is directly 
connected with the Sun. The Sun God Ormuzd conquers 
the dark Abriman. Preceding and preparing the way 
for this Sun-stream, we have the civilisation of India 
with its more lunar characteristics, and its cult of Soma 
(the Moon). During the Indian epoch man’s life of 
thought was such that the thoughts themselves were 
perceived by him as being permeated with soul and spirit, 
having a real existence in that region in which man lived 
with his ego. This region is the etheric world, which 
can also be spoken of as the collective weaving and 
working of the planets within the Moon sphere. In the 
epoch of Persian civilisation man experienced a change 
in his relationship to the world of thought. Thought, in 
its essential nature, was for him still ensouled and filled . 
with life; and yet he felt that this concrete spiritual 
essence was gradually being withdrawn from him. Out 
of experiences such as these arose his picture of the 
world—a picture wherein the primeval Gods seemed to 
be engaged in battle. 

Michael experienced this change in the thought-life 
of mankind ag his own destiny. In ancient India he 
experienced the transference of his Sun-Kingdom, with 
its tributary planets, from the realm of space into the 
course of time. ‘The culture of the seven Rishis consisted 
in the gradual unfolding 1m time of all that had’ been 
revealed by the Planetary Oracles of Atlantis as they 
existed side by side in space, of all that had come about: 
through the spatial, geographical distribution of humanity 
over the face of the earth. Thus India became, as it 
were, the birthplace of time, for it was in India that the 
different epochs of culture first became sequential, pre- 
ceding and following one another in time. India was 
the cradle of all the later civilisations. That Being who 
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throughout the ages has been able to bestow strong and 
powerful life-forces upon man, was perceived by the 
Indian consciousness in the figure of Indra, an earlier 
form of Michael. Indra became Michael when illumi- 
nated by the light of Christ. The preparation for this 
illumination, however, went out from Persia. Ormuzd, 
surrounded by His servants, is a glorious prefigurement 
of Christ with His Apostles. Michael works through the 
teaching of Zarathustra as a herald, proclaiming what in 
later times became the knowledge and understanding of 
Christ. Nevertheless Michael does not appear in Persia 
‘as a God revered and worshipped in any particular cult. 
He sends out the radiance of his light, concealing himself 
the while behind its glory. In pre-Christian times Michael 
appeared as a divine figure in definite form only to the 
meht consciousness of man; and so the ‘ day ’-peoples, 
such as the Persians, whose consciousness was directed 
more to the world of the senses, knew something of the 
clear radiance of Michael’s wisdom-filled kingdom, but 
felt no urge to worship the divine figure of Michael 
himself in any special cult. It is true that in very early 
Indo-Germanic times Mithras was known as the God of 
Light among the other Gods ; but it was only much later 
that the Mithras Mysteries were joined to the Persian, 
occupying the central place among the other cults. The 
Mithras Mysteries really belong to that stage of religious 
culture in which the worship of the bull originated. In 
the figure of Mithres the later Persian people beheld a 
prophetic picture of a future stage of evolution. In the 
Mithras Mysteries there was represented, as an impulse 
towards the future, the picture of man raising himself 
out of the entanglement of matter and thus becoming 
Mithras, the vanquisher of the bull, a true Michael. 

The souls of those who belonged to the Babylonian 
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civilisation entered into all that reveals itself to man 
when, during his sleeping life, he is united with the 
spiritual world. The activity of Michael, who was then 
worshipped under the name of Marduk, was portrayed 
by Babylonian culture in a great and wonderful picture. 
Rudolf Steiner has given us a concrete idea of what 
was felt and experienced by the humanity of that epoch. 
When, during sleep, man passed into the realm which 
we to-day experience as darkness, he felt himself united 
with a living being to whom he gave the name of Tiamat. 
He felt himself to be more intimately connected with this 
being Tiamat than with the world of mineral, plant and 
animal. ‘This world, the world of waking consciousness, 
he called Apsu. Evolution had at that time reached a 
point when man had gradually to tear himself away from 
this living-together with the dzmonic influences of the 
night, and to experience the wisdom in clear, waking 
consciousness. ‘At this point of evolution, Marduk- 
Michael came as a mighty helper to the side of man. He, 
the Son of Wisdom, wrestled with the dragon of sleep, 
cleft him asunder : and out of the demons of Tiamat, out 
of the warp and woof of their skin, there arose the Above 
and the Below, the sparkling world of the stars and, from 
out of the dark depths, the budding lfe of the earth. 
Through this deed of Michael, which was known in the 
Mystery Schools of Chaldea, and of which man experienced 
the reflection when in meditation he exerted the strongest 
forces of his soul, humanity gradually attained to full 
waking-day consciousness. Michael is thus the Leader of 
man, guiding him on from one stage of consciousness to 
another. 

Two streams of evolution go out from Chaldea. The 
one leads into the history of the Jewish people, who, 
under Abraham, from Ur in Chaldea, set out on their 
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wanderings. The history of the Jewish people is the 
history of the preparation of the earthly body of Christ 
through the successive generations and is intimately 
connected with the impulse of the ‘Iam’ which worked 
in the blood from generetion to generation. Michael, as 
the ‘ Countenance of Jehovah,’ appears in this stream of 
evolution. The second stream that went out from 
Chaldea is more obscure, because it developed along 
purely spiritual paths. It leads from Chaldea to Greece. 

What was experienced in Chaldea as cosmic wisdom 
revealed in the courses of the stars,appears again in Greece 
in the experience of the earthly mirror-image of the 
stars, in the realisation of the budding, sprouting life of 
the earth. For the Greek was wholly given up to the 
world ‘of the living. It is true that, for him, thoughts 
were no longer permeated with soul as they once had 
been, but they were still imbued with life. The Seven 
Liberal Arts—as they were designated in the Middle 
Ages—those Arts which man still felt to be connected 
with planetary activity, have their origin in the living 
thinking which spread over into Greece from Asia Minor. 
Grammar, Rhetoric, Dialectic, Arithmetic, Geometry, 
Music, Astronomy—these appear in the Middle “Ages as 
servants of the'goddess Natura, who, as Rudolf Steiner 
has taught us, is the same being who was worshipped in 
the Greek Mysteries as Persephone. She, the daughter 
of Demeter, who was ravished by Pluto, is the repre- 
sentative of the soul of man which has been seized by 
earthly forces, but which, though prisoned in the kingdom 
of death, has yet remained alive. All that developed 
later as logic, as learning, is the spiritual picture of the 
soul-activity of Persephone. 

What lived on and later developed into the myth of 
Persephone, forming the content of the Mysteries of 
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Eleusis, was still a concrete reality in Ephesus in the age 
preceding that of Plato. In Ephesus, what had formed 
itself into the upper and the lower world through the 
deed of Marduk lived on in the souls of those who taught 
and those who were instructed. What later on became 
an abstract experience of Natura was in Ephesus still 
imbued with life and being. Those who in the Mysteries 
gave themselves up to the study of what we to-day should 
call natural science, approached this knowledge along 
two different paths. Those who followed the one path 
experienced all that rose up from the underworld into the 
innermost part of man, laying hold of the Spiritual as 
the soul of man, borne onwards by the forces of love, 
strives to lay hold of the Spirit. On the other path, men 
experienced the forces which streamed down from the 
starry spaces, seeking with calm wisdom to transform all 
that flamed upwards from the underworld. And so 
through this intimate interchange of soul-forces, there 
arose a knowledge of nature enriched by the mutual 
experiences of individuals with one another. Natura- 
Persephoneia became one single being, representing both 
the hurnan soul and nature. The souls of pupils, who 
although afire with love for thé Spirit were still seeking 
with the forces of the underworld, were lifted by the calm 
wisdom of their Initiate-Teachers to a realm where they 
could gaze upon those forces in the upper world whereby 
forms are created from all eternity. This wonderfully 
intimate and sensitive knowledge which was at the same 
time a knowledge of nature and a living experience of the 
forces of the soul, was transformed in the philosophy of 
Aristotle into the two concepts of Form and Matter. And 
so the wonderful life of the Mysteries faded away into 
the dead form.of philosophy but only to be carried over 
into and preserved in another epoch when man was 
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destined to renounce supersensible experience in order 
to travel for a while along a purely earthly path. As a 
Guardian at the door of these Mystery-experiences, 
Aristotle preserved in the sphere of human thought as 
much of the wisdom as was needed by man for his 
spiritual sustenance. While this was taking place in the 
life of human thought, and the instrument thus being 
prepared for an’ understanding of the Word made ‘flesh, 
the body which was to be the vessel for the descending 
Godhead was being prepared by the Jewish people. They 
renounced what was developed in such full and perfect 
measure by the Greeks. The Hebrews produced neither 
sculpture mor architecture. All their formative forces 
were concentrated on the shaping of the body which had 
been tke work of generations. 

Michael, the ‘ Countenance of Jehovah,’ brought 
about a complete change in the consciousness of the 
Hebrew people. After much preparation this change 
was finally accomplished through the instrumentality of 
Moses. The story that is told of the Angel of the Lord 
appearing to Moses in the burning bush on Mount Horeb 
indicates that Moses, in a vision, and inspired by the 
angel of the Lord, entered into a state of consciousness 
in which he was able to experience the Divine. This 
was the way in which, up to this time, man experienced 
his ego, embedded in the group-consciousness of his 
people and permeated with divinity. In this angel there 
worked the being Ehas, the one manifestation of the 
power of Michael. The other revealed itself on Sinai in 
thunder and lightning. Moses experienced clairvoyantly 
in the lightning the entrance into the human head of 
that wisdom which stands under the direction of Michael. 
For Moses this was indeed a clairvoyant experience ; 
nevertheless the seed was sown which was later to grow 
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away from clairvoyance and to develop into the forces 
of pure intellect. By means of this intellectual develop- 
ment man was to find himself as an ego in the sphere of 
reflective thought. Michael was therefore known as the 
‘ Countenance of Jehovah,’ through whom the impulse of 
the “I am’ enters into evolution. And so under the 
influence of the leadership of Michael man became more 
and more intellectual, more firmly established in his 
experience of earthly personality. 

From about the 6th century B.c. until the time of 
Aristotle and Alexander the Great, Michael’s activity 
was still greater. For during this period of time, humanity 
was under his direct leadership, without the mediation 
of any one of the other archangels. Here we have to do 
with a Michael age. -  . 

What has been fostered in certain centres as an 
intensive spiritual life now spread abroad over a large 
portion of the earth. Ephesus was one of the most 
powerful of these spiritual centres and the source of a 
wisdom which streamed out in all directions. There is, 
for instance, a definite connection between the Mysteries 
of Ephesus and Johannine Christianity. The Temple of 
Ephesus was destroyed by fire in 356 B.c. and this was a 
sign that the wisdom which had once been concentrated 
there would from now onwards live only in the souls of 
those who had received it, and who, working creatively 
on their spiritual treasure, were to carry it to whatever 
part of the earth they were led by destiny. 

Cratylus was a pupil of Heraclitus, and an Initiate 
of the Ephesian Mystery-wisdom.* The principal source 
of information with regard to him is to be found in the 
Dialogue of Plato which bears his name. In addition to 


* See ANTHROPOSOPHY, Christmas, 1929: A Fragment from the History 
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this there are brief references to Cratylus in the works of 
Aristotle. Heraclitus spoke of the flux of things in 
contrast to the world of the eternal. Cratylus made this 
teaching more profound ; for he saw in the eternal nothing 
static, nothing quiescent, but rather the infinite mobility 
of the spiritual prototypes of things. Whereas Heraclitus 
was angered by Homer because .the latter described the 
transitory world, Cratylus was an admirer of Homer. 
He loved Homer because he found in him an under- 
standing of the contrast between the Eternal Names of 
things given by the Gods and the arbitrary names given 
by man. ‘The Gods give to things and beings the names 
which truly belong to them, and the sounds of which 
express their essential nature. Herein lies the germ of 
Plato’s. philosophy. Plato was a pupil of Cratylus, and 
he perceived the fundamental Idea lying at the back of 
things in just the same way as Cratylus perceived their 
Eternal Names—the names which express their real 
nature. We thereitore see an unbroken spiritual stream 
flowing from Ephesus through Cratylus to Plato and 
Aristotle. All these individuals were inspired with the 
purpose of making the earthly, transient world into an 
image of the Eternal. In the separate and in the minute 
they felt the pulse-beat of cosmic space. ‘This is the sign’ 
of an age dominated by the influence of Michael. 
Aristotle, who knew the secrets of the old Mysteries, 
gave out much of the Mystery-teaching in his writings, 
but in such a way that he expressed in the form of thought 
what in earlier times had been direct vision. He was 
therefore the first Western thinker. Aristotle was led to 
make this change—wh:ch gradually became the criterion of 
the whole of Western culttre—by a spiritual vision which 
came to him on the island of Samothrace, a wild, isolated 
spot rising out of the sea and surrounded by the fury of 
B 
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the storm. Samothrace was a centre of the Mysteries. 
During the time he was the teacher of Alexander the 
Great, Aristotle once went to stay on the island, and there 
came a moment when he turned his spiritual gaze towards 
the coast of Asia Minor. He then saw in a mighty vision 
all that had taken place at the time of the burning of 
Ephesus many years before. The wisdom which had 
been preserved within the Ephesian Mysteries was then 
lost to man as earthly knowledge. It was, however, still 
inscribed in the cosmic ether, and it was from out of the 
ether that Aristotle was able to read it. From this 
moment onwards he knew that the cosmic hour had 
struck when the ancient Mysteries must decay, when the 
living intercourse between Gods and men must come to 
an end, when nothing was to remain to man of all that 
divine splendour, except what was able to flow as a 
spiritual force into earthly existence from the realms of 
the Gods. From now on, the splendour of direct spiritual 
vision was to fade away, and nature with her multiplicity 
of forces was to become the field of human activity. 
Aristotle realised this. He knew that henceforward 
human beings, must live in separation from the divine 
Hierarchies ; and, inspired by the mighty revelation 
which had come to him, he founded a cosmic script in 
which can be read the secrets of the cosmos and of man. 
In this way Rudolf Steiner explained to us what are 
known as the Ten Categories of Aristotle. These Ten 
Categories have never been fully understood or appre- 
ciated, for they are more than bare, intellectual concepts. 
Treated in a living way they lead to a spiritual knowledge 
of man and his relation to the universe. 

In order fully to appreciate the complete change 
which took place in human consciousness—a change 
which Aristotle realised. when putting forward his Ten 
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Categories—reference must here be made to the teaching 
given by Rudolf Steiner with regard to the development 
of the Mysteries. There are four kinds of Mysteries 
which have succeeded one-another in the course of time. 
The first of these, the sc-called Ancient Mysteries, were 
centres in which the initiated human being, the priest, 
held direct communion with the Gods. Gods and men 
stood face to face with one another. So it was in the 
Oracles of Atlantis ; so it was still in that place which 
in the great Babylonian epic is described as a centre of 
the Atlantean Mysteries, Xisuthros, whither Gilgamesch 
directed his steps. Later on, these Mysteries were 
replaced by Mysteries of another kind, fess ancient, lying 
mid-way, as it were, between those of an earlier and those 
of a later epoch. In Homer we find the transition leading 
over into this second epoch of the Mysteries. In Homer’s 
epics Gods and men are closely connected with one 
another, but the Gods no longer reveal themselves to - 
men in their divine, etheric form. Rather do they take 
on human form, entering into human beings, out of whom 
they speak. They appear in the figure of some human 
being. In Homer’s works we continually &nd man faced 
with this problem :— Is he who now speaks with me as a 
counseller, a God or a man?’ The Gods made them- 
selves known through the medium of human beings. 
This was the second stage of the Mysteries. An assump- 
tion of personality, a revelation through the mouth of 
man—this was what now took place on the part of the 
Gods. And so it went on from the time of Homer until 
that of Aristotle. The Ephesian Mysteries were still of 
this character. The Goddess Diana who was worshipped 
in Ephesus revealed herself through the instrumentality 
of a human being, and speaking through this human 
being made known the wisdom-teachings of the Gods. 
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As a result of his experience on the island of 
Samothrace, Aristotle knew that this form of the 
Mysteries had come to an end. The Samothracian 
Mysteries were Mysteries of' the third kind. They 
belonged to the newer Mysteries while still retaining 
something cf the old. In these Mysteries the Gods 
revealed themselves in what took place by means of magic 
and alchemy. They revealed themselves in nature- 
processes also, processes which were of such a kind that, 
in them, Nature herself, without the aid of man, worked 
magically as an alchemist. Rudolf Steiner has described 
what came to pass in the Samothracian Mysteries. The 
sacred vessels dedicated to the Kabiri contained a sub- 
stance which was lighted by the priest; and as the 
sacrificial smoke went up, he spoke into it certain mantric 
words, thereby giving it form. In that which arose from 
the combined power of the word. and the work of the 
hands which prepared the burning substance, fleeting 
forms of the Gods were revealed. The priest came into 
touch with tie Gods by means of speech. Here, Rudolf 
Steiner told us, is the origin of Greek plastic art. Before 
the sculptor gave shape to marble, the priest created 
plastic forms from out of the sacrificial smoke by means 
of the spoken word. The Delphic Oracle was in many 
respects based on similar principles but here the working 
of nature-forces outside the sphere of man came into 
play. Nature herself prepared the vapour which rose 
up out of the clefts of the rocks and swept like a Plutonic 
dragon through the valley. Apollo shot this dragon with 
his golden arrow. Pythia, enthroned on a lofty tripod 
high above the sulphurous vapour, in a state of dream- 
clairvoyance, spoke certain words into the smoke which 
the priest of Apollo translated into wonderful verse. 

And so these later Mysteries were concerned with the 
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vanquishing of a dragon by means of the harmonising 
power of Apollo. They were, however, fraught with a 
certain danger, for they were more liable to decadence 
than the earlier Mysteries. Only where Apollo really 
conquered, where the Plutonic dragon was actually trans- 
formed by the power of the Sun-Word, only in such centres 
did the Mysteries retain tkeir purity and their cosmic 
justification. ‘To shape them thus was one of the deeds 
of Michael and with this d2ed Aristotle was connected. 
In his Categories he created the form which was to 
preserve throughout this third epoch of the Mysteries 
what the divine Hierarchies had bestowed upon humanity 
as a gift. But because the Hierarchies now began to 
withdraw more and more irom a world which, as their 
creation, displayed an ever-increasing dearth of Spirit, 
Aristotle no longer gives in his Categories a living picture 
of spiritual Beings and the revelation of these Beings, but 
he uses a wotking terminclogy which conceals profound 
esoteric knowledge. | 

Throughout the Midile Ages and right on into 
modern times, only dead concepts were formed with 
regard to the Categories. Rudolf Steiner has filled these 
concepts with life. Aristotle speaks of ‘ Relation.’ Rudolf 
Steiner describes quite concretely, out of his spiritual 
experience, how spiritual Eeings are active in the universe, 
and how they enter into -elation with one another. He 
also’ describes how in the events of the present day 
impulses which arose in far-off times are working them- 
selves out. The relations between events in the present, 
past and future are thus revealed, and a wonderful 
picture arises of all that is included in the Category 
‘ Relation.” Another of the Aristotelian Categories is 
‘ Quantity,’ which embraces everything connected with 
measure, number and weight. The man whose soul- 
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forces are perfectly harmonised has realised in his own 
being what measure, number and weight can give to his 
thinking, feeling and willing. He has discovered his own 
particular tone in the Music of the Spheres. What is 
characterised as ‘ Quality’ appears in Rudolf Steiner’s 
Anthroposophy—in its application to the human being— 
in such a way that the Jatter reveals the existence not 
only of physical, but also of supersensible forces which 
stream into him from the planets, the fixed stars or the 
farthest limits of universal space, and which are called by 
Rudolf Steiner the etheric, astral and Ego forces. 
‘Space’ is the ‘ placing,’ the ‘ position’ of things in 
the cosmos. In an all-embracing cosmology Rudolf 
Steiner also describes everything by nature spatial in its 
gradual process of ‘becoming.’ The anthroposophical 
picture of the world includes in the concept ‘ Time,’ the 
sequence of one thing after another, the cosmological 
conditions of successive periods of earthly evolution with 
their corresponding geological changes and cultural 
epochs. ‘Time shows itself to be discontinuous, that is 
to say, interrupted, whenever the world-process with- 
draws from the, sphere of outward appearance into its 
pure spiritual essence, a state of being which belongs to 
the’sphere of eternal duration. This passing of the world- 
process through different regions is what is comprised 
by the Category ‘ Position.’ ‘ Position’ is not meant 
here in a spatial sense alone, but the word describes on 
which of the cosmic planes, that is to say, in which terres- 
trial or celestial spheres anything takes place. What 
Rudolf Steiner calls the etheric world, or spirit land, 
belongs to this Category. ‘Doing’ is everything which 
reveals the working of the Spirit and consequently includes 
the whole progress of evolution. ‘ Suffering ’ is everything 
which hinders this evolution. All that can be characterised 
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as ILuciferic or Ahrimanic activity comes under the 
Category of ‘ Suffering.’ Destiny (Karma) is also con- 
nected with this Doing and Suffering. ‘Substance’ is 
that which has independent existence ; it is the definitely 
concrete, for instance, the individualised human being. 
‘Substance’ is therefore not merely matter, such as 
silver or gold and their transmutations, but a definite, 
cosmologically conditioned state of matter such as is 
present here and now. And yet the Category “ Substance ’ 
includes the soul-and-spirit of man after death, with all 
the varying stages of transformation. Force and matter 
are not separate in the higher worlds, so that one can 
use the word ‘force’ for ‘substance’ and ‘ substance ’ 
for ‘force.’ ‘Behaviour’ is that manifestation of a being 
through which he reveals lis aura, his soul-raiment ; he 
manifests his soul-nature cutwardly, without deviating 
either to the side of Lucifer or to the side of Ahriman. 
It is the manifestation of zhe soul in a state of perfect 
balance, and therefore includes everything connected with 
the Christ. What has been said in no way claims to be a 
comprehensive survey of the teaching of the Categories, 
for this teaching is so rick, so inexhaustible, that if we 
live with it, we begin to recognise that all the wisdom of 
the world is comtained within it potentially and can be 
drawn upon by those who are able to master it. 

When the Mystery of Golgotha took place, Michael 
and his hosts were in the sphere of the Sun. Not all 
human beings are incarnated on the earth at the same 
time ; and we know from Rudolf Steiner that precisely 
those souls who had lived on earth during the preceding 
Michael Age were not tken in incarnation. The souls 
belonging to the other Michael stream were on the earth. 
Their leader, as has already been observed, was the 
Being Elias, the angel whom the Lord sends out before 
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this shrine wes built by a man from Laodicea whose 
daughter was cured there by the waters of a spring 
possessed of miraculous properties. This spring had its 
source at the very spot at which, some little time earlier, 
John and Philip had proclaimed to the people that 
Michael would make himself manifest. Joseph of 
Arimathea also. who is traditionally represented with the 
chalice and the knotted staff, appears as a metamorphosis 
of the pre-Christian Asclepius. The Greek God of Healing 
catried in one hand the snake-entwined staff and in the 
other a chalice. Through the event of Golgotha the 
snake was changed into the dove which hovers over the 
chalice. And this chalice, overshadowed by the wings 
of the dove and filled with the blood of Christ, is closely 
bound up with the legend of the Holy Grail, which 
originated at a time when Raphael was the leading Spirit 
of the age., Thts Raphael appears united with Michael’s 
new activity. The Rosicrucians of the Middle Ages were 
aware of this Raphael-Mystery. Hence one finds 
Rosicrucian works of art which represent Mercury as a 
chalice into which Sun and Moon pour their gold and 
silver light. å 

Because the mighty Event of Golgotha had become 
part of human history, something had taken place which 
every human soul must learn to understand. Christ 
passed through the Mystery of Golgotha for the sake of 
all men. Not every human soul, however, experienced 
the Mystery of Golgotha while physically incarnated on 
the earth. There were many who at the time of Christ 
were living in the spiritual world between their last death 
and the new birth awaiting them in the future. According 
to the spiritual investigation of Rudolf Steiner there were 
among these souls those who in their previous life on 
earth had been the contemporaries of Aristotle, and who 
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had accepted his teaching. These human beings had 
therefore to wait for a following incarnation before they 
could learn to understand Christianity in its earthly 
form. During the 9th century A.D. very many'of those 
souls who had lived at the time of Aristotle descended 
to earth once more. In the meantime, evolution on the 
earth had developed along certain lines. The cultural 
life of this epoch was concenzrated chiefly in the Southern 
part of Europe and in certam regions of Northern Africa. 
The people who lived in these regions, and who were 
more or less influenced b7 the after-effects of Greek 
philosophy, still experienced thought as something 
received by man either as tradition or as direct revelation 
from a spiritual world. The experience of thought as 
the-creation of man himse{ made its appearance later, 
and was not present in the man of these Southern regions 
until about the 4th centuzy A.D. It was only at the 
time of the migration of the Northern peoples, when the 
Germanic people forced their way Southwards, that 
certain human beings appeared who bore in their souls a 
predisposition which was to lead to the experiencing of 
thought as the product of individual effort. And even 
then this manner of experiencing thought slumbered 
beneath the surface, covered over by Graeco-Roman 
civilisation, until in the Hth century it forged a path for 
itself. Here again we have to do with a change in human 
consciousness. Passive receptivity of thought gave way 
to an active thinking. A passive experience of thought is 
an echo of the passive, dreamy mood of soul which belonged ` 
to pre-Christian times. Activity of thought is an 
awakening to all that Michael has striven to gain for 
humanity since the Mystery of Golgotha. When in the 
course of the 9th century the contemporaries of Aristotle 
descended once again to earthly lite, they met with an 
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after-death existence before their own death, while they 
were still living on the earth, and by so doing wrested 
from the otker side certain death-forces which were 
needed by mcdern humanity, and which by this means 
could be carried over into human life In the Religious 
Orders of the Middle Ages the soul-forces inherent in 
every human being were fostered and developed. The 
Dominicans ccncentrated especially on the development 
of clear, rational thinking, while the impulse behind the 
Cistercians, the impulse felt by the Cistercians to be the 
living pulse of their Order, was the training of the will. 
The Franciscans, on the other hand, <cimed above all to 
develop their life of feeling. Each of these Orders, in its 
own specialised sphere, fostered and encouraged a life of 
complete retirement and seclusion. In the case-of 
Thomas Aquinas the miraculous happened; for he, 
towering far above all his contemporaries, bore in his 
soul as a living force that lost world of poesy which had 
been transformed into the magnificent architecture of 
thought. All this he carried within him, experiencing it 
fully in the depzhs of his own spirit, so that, for the sake 
of human progr2ss, he might be able to give it out again 
in a new form, a form that was to become the accepted 
standard of knowledge in future centuries. Joachim of 
Flore was right when he spoke of this epoch as a time ripe 
for the revelation of a new and immortal Gospel, a Gospel 
which had to arise in due course, when the epoch of the 
Father in pre-Christian times, and of the Son in Christian 
times, had both passed away. Humanity had now to 
enter into the third phase, the epoch of the Spirit. 

In the meartime, Michael, the Ruler of Intelligence, 
was making ready all that in future times was to be 
gathered into on2 mighty whole. Just es in the “I am’ 
the forces of thinking, feeling and willing are contained 
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in: I think, I feel, I mie in the future everything 
that was unfolded and developed separately in the 
Religious Orders must be unified and brought together. 

It was not, however, the task of the ‘I am’ to plunge 
down into the forces of the soul in the way in which this 
was brought about by the fall of Lucifer. On the contrary, 
something had now to take place which was in complete 
opposition to the Luciferic tenrptation. In the spiritual 
worlds, what had been differentiated on earth had to be 
welded together. And this happened while the differentia- 
tion of forces on earth continued for a time. 

This persistent differentiaion is shown not only in 
the esoteric life of the Religious Orders, but reveals itself 
also in external history. The cleft between England and 
Franee grew wider and wider. This was merely the 
outward symbol of the gradual development of a new 
intellectual consciousness, on2 which, based on self- 
conscious action, and making use of the forces of thought 
and observation, was to create a new conception of the 
universe. The Maid of Orleens is closely concerned in 
all that took place in this connection. Her mission was 
to help Michael in his task of building a.civilisation based 
on the Consciousness Soul, a form of consciousness which 
has to cultivate a thinking freed from the element of 
sense and an observation devoted to the perception of 
phenomena as such. For this purpose it was necessary 
that the Roman and Anglo-Saxon peoples should be 
separated. Thus we see Michael working for unity in the 
spiritual heights, for differentiation on earth, and in this 
two-fold activity ushering in the modern age. In the 
development of a view of the world suited to this modern 
age, we see a world-picture arising which places the 
Sun—the abode of Michael—in the centre of the whole 
scheme. 
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The cosmopolitan impulse lying bebind the voyages 
of discovery undertaken at this time is a kind of reflection 
upon earth of what was taking place in the spiritual 
worlds. The explorers were filled with a courage inspired 
by Michael while yet belonging to a Mars epoch of evolu- 
tion. Samael, the Spirit of Mars, worked in their lower 
impulses and instincts, but in their cosmopolitan and 
religious striving they were led by Michael. The search 
for the mysterious Priest-King John, a search which 
inspired many a voyage of discovery, is a reflection of 
the fact that human beings at that time were dimly and 
subconsciously aware of the working of Michael in the 
spiritual heights. Michael is the Spirit who carries into 
later epochs of human evolution the knowledge of the 
Mysteries of the past, in order that at the present day 
and in times to come, humanity may be inspired by 
experiencing anew the divine glory which tluminated 
those long past ages. Michael is responsible for the urge 
which stirred the hearts of men at the beginning of the 
modern age, sending them forth on voyages of discovery 
and thus uniting them spiritually with the past. 

The kingdom of the Priest-King John, whose letters 
had so far-reaching an effect on world-affairs, must be 
sought for in the supersenstble worlds. In zhe spiritual 
world alone is to be found that centre which revealed 
itself on earth by inspiring human beings to cosmopolitan 
deeds. 

History shows how the dark, opposing forces of the 
enemy worked into the sun-illumined kingdom of Michael, 
for greed of gold and self-interest sullied the first pure 
impulse of the discoverers. Thus our modern age was 
born at a time when war was being waged between 
Michael and his adversaries. The invention of the 
printing press is an example of this, for thereby an 
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impulse was given to humanity capable of furthering 
spiritual life in a cosmopolitan sense, but capable also of 
destroying the life of the spirit. Ahriman entered into 
human culture, and the question was: How would 
humanity respond to his influence ? 

Thus in the course of the 15th century that tremen- 
dous change took place out of which our own age was 
gradually born. A materialistic conception of the world 
became general, and the cultivation of a spiritual way of 
life was limited, for the most pert to very. simple people, 
who in the seclusion of Rosicrucian retreats preserved in 
their hearts the continuity of spiritual development. 
Such works as the Chymica!l Marriage by Valentin Andreae, 
the significance of which has been pointed out by Rudolf 
Steiner, give some indication of what was then practised 
in secret. This Rosicrucian method of developing the 
forces of soul and spirit, while originating in very early 
Christian times, had nevertheless developed with develop- 
ing humanity, and from the beginning of the 13th century 
onwards existed in that particular form which was 
known, somewhat later, as Rosicrucianism. 

Through the age when men were <alling into the 
clutches of doubt on accourt of the ever-increasing 
subtlety of thought driven to the point of sophistry—a 
development to which not only philosophical writings 
but the records of many a Council bear witness— 
Rosicrucianism preserved a wonderful faith and inner 
belief in the reality of a spiritual world behind all physical 
things. ‘These spiritual experiences arose from’ forces of 
inwardness and devotion whereby the soul was still able 
to acquire knowledge, whereas the rest of the world in 
the age of the dawning Consciousness Soul was busy 
demanding intellectual procf. Although there were only 
a few who in concealment, maybe, cultivated this union- 
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was working in Fichte’s couragecus speeches which, as 
Rudolf Steiner said, made a nation of the German people 
who had hitherto been split up in manifold families and 
branches of stock. Through Fichte and many a poet of 
‘genius the enthusiasm of youth was awakened and 
Napoleon’s * Mummy-State ’ shattered to fragments. The 
fruit of Fichte’s Michael-like courage was destroyed by 
the barren panic-politics of Metternich. Central Europe 
could not fulfil her rightful task and mission which was, 
by serving the Spirit, to be an example for a true alliance 
of peoples based on the nobility of manhood. 

In his Speeches to the German Nation, Fichte had 
said that there must now come about that for which the 
unborn were pleading. The prayers of the unborn had 
worked as a mighty inspiration already in the “French 
Revolution, as a Michael impulse. 

Rudolf Steiner has told us that Goethe’s fairy-tale 
of The Green Snake and the Beautijul Lily is a picture in 
miniature of the happenings in the spiritual world at that 
time. The story describes the descent of souls, the 
crossing of the river of passion at incarnation. It 
describes the Ionging in the heart of man who must 
realise during incarnation that the spiritual world lies/on 
the yonder shore of this river and that only along the 
path to the life before birth can the seeking human soul 
be united with the Spirit who gave it birth. But what 
Goethe bequeathed to mankind in so splendid a form 
remained mere literature and now, after the Great War, a 
task is still awaiting fulfilment : the seeking and treading 
of the path to the spiritual world and the forming of 
humanity into a true and worthy social body over the 
whole earth. Michael’s aim is to bring about that true 
knowledge and understanding of Christ which, living itself 
out in moral action, leads the individual to freedom and 
the world in its totality to harmony. 


The Being of Man as seen by the 
Ancients” 
‘By RUDOLF STEINER 


In the course of the last lecture we were able to refer to 
that turning-point in Western civilisation which took 
place in the fourth century A.D. as exemplified in the 
personality of John Scotus Erigena. Just at this present 
time, when so many things are changing, it is especially 
necessary to understand clearly what really happened 
then to the whole physical constitution of man. For 
now, when again we ate passing through an extraordinarily 
important moment in kuran evolution, it is necessary 
to a certain extent to regard the signs of the times, to 
listen to the voices of the spiritual world, so that out of 
the chaos of the present we may find a way for thé future. 

In the fourth century A.D. changes took place in the 
souls of those belonging to the leading peoples and races, 
just as in our century changes have partly been prepared 
for, and will partly take place. In John Scotus Erigena 
we see a personality who, in a certain way, was subject 
to the results of what kad constituted men’s outlook 
even before the fourth century A.D. 

There are other things from which this sudden change 
in character can be seen. From this point of view we 
will consider, as far as can be done from the outside, the 
evolution of the views of man regarding health and 
~ + A lecture given in Dornach, June 5th, 1921, Published by kind permission 
from a shorthand report unrevised by the lecturer. - All rights reserved by the 
Philosophtsch-Anthroposothascker Vsriag, Dornach, Switzerland. Edited by H 
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on the human body. No, they imagined something 
different. These ancient people said to themselves : 
When I am in a fully awake condition, from morning till 
night, I generally know nothing of psycho-spiritual con- 
ditions which are also the conditions of my humanity. 
I must wait until there appears to me, in half-sleep or 
(as was the case in these ancient times) in the pictures 
which fill deep sleep, my own true being that built me 
up when I entered into earthly existence through birth. 

' So the man of old was conscious that in the actual 
waking condition he experienced, noè his real soul, but 
must look on this real soul as something outside, as a 
picture that was transmitted to him when he passed over . 
into the dreamlike clairvoyant concitions which have 
often been described to you. In ancient times he expe- 
‘ rienced his own being as something that appeared to 
him like an archangel or an angel. It is only since old 
Egyptian times that man, in a waking condition, in a 
certain way, considers this human inner being as some- 
thing belonging directly to the soul. 

This is what the ancient Egyptian thought : My 
psycho-spiritual appears to me in a dream picture as it is 
between death and a new birth. It builds a body for 
itself. When I contemplate the form of the body, then 
I see how this psycho-spiritual has worked on it like an 
artist. I really get the impression of my psycho-spiritual 
much more by regarding my body than by regarding my 
inner being. For that reason I will also preserve this 
body. For that reason it shall retain its form as a 
mummy, for what the soul has built up for itself between 
its last death and this birth is preserved in this torm. 
That is what I retain when I embalm the body and as a 
mummy hold fast this picture on which for centuries the 
psycho-spiritual had worked. In contrast to this the 
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ancient Egyptian said to himself with regard to what 
man experienced in a waking condition between birth 
and death : This is really something like a flame that is 
kindled within me but has very little to do with my real 
ego. This ego is something that holds itself more or less 
outside my spiritual experiences in the waking condition 
between birth and death. These spiritual experiences in 
the waking state between birth and death are really a 
passing flame. They are kindled in my body by my 
higher psyche, but they are extinguished again at death. 
And only thus does my real psycho-spiritual shine out. 
Then I live in my psycho-spiritual till a new birth. 

The ancient Egyptian imagined that in the life 
between birth and death he did not properly experience 
his soul element. He saw in this soul element something 
that stood over him, kindled his temporal soul life and 
extinguished it again ; it took the dust of the earth to 
form the body, and this form he then wanted to preserve 
in the mummy. 

The ancient Egyptian really placed very little value 
on the soul element that lived in the waking state between 
birth and death, for he saw out beyon¢é this soul element 
to a quite different psycho-spiritual being who always 
builds up bodies again and again and subsists through 
the time between death and a new birth. And so he saw 
an interplay of forces between what is the higher human 
element and the earth. He really looked into the earth 
which was also, to him, the house of Osiris. He saw out 
beyond inner consciousness. 

Greek evolution which began in the eighth century 
B.C. consisted precisely in this : that man placed an ever 
increasing value on this soul element which lived between 
birth and death, and which the ancient Egyptian had 
looked on as a flame which was kindled and extinguished. 
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This soul element became of value to the Greek. But 
he still had a feeling that in death something like an 
extinction of the soul element took place. From-this 
comes that famous Greek saying that I have often men- 
tioned : “ Better a beggar on' earth than a king in the 
realm of shadows.” The Greek gave utterance to this 
when he looked on the soul element. The soul element 
was important foz him ; while for the ancient Egyptian 
it was much less important. And with this was connected 
the view held by the Egyptian with regard to health and 
sickness when he said : This real psycho-spiritual which 
does not come properly into man’s consciousness between 
birth and death, takes the human body from the earth 
elements, from water, from air, from the solids of the 
earth, from the warmth of the earth—and the ancient 
Egyptian said that as this human body was built up out 
of the earth, it behoved him to keep it clean. For that 
reason in the prime of Egyptian civilisation cleanliness - 
of the body was specially cultivated. The Egyptian was 
very devoted to tae body and said to himself : When the 
body becomes sicx, its connection with the earth is in a 
certain way disterbed. It does not retain its proper 
relation especially to the water of the earth, and this 
relationship must be restored. Therefore'in Egypt there 
were hosts of physicians who studied the relations 
between the earth and the human body, whose concern 
it was to preserve health in mankind and to restore it, 
when disturbed, by means of water cures and air cures. 
There were already in the prime of Egyptian civilisation 
‘specialists ’ at work and the activity of these physicians 
was principally directed to the task of bringing the 
human body into the proper relation to the earth 
elements. 

From the eigath century B.C., especially in the Greek 
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civilisation, this was changed. The soul element, which 
man experienced conscioisly, then became really impot- 
tant. But he no longer saw this soul element in connec- 
tion with the earth as the ancient Egyptian saw it. To 
a certain extent even for the ancient Egyptian the human 
body had something of a plant nature, something that 
grew out of the earth. For the Greek, the psycho- 
spiritual was that which held the elements together and 
he was more concerned with the way these elements in 
the body are held together by man’s psycho-spiritual 
nature, And out of this arose the scientific views of 
Greece which we find specially well expressed by 
Hippocrates, the celebrated Greek physician, the contem- 
porary of Phidias, Socrazes, and Plato. In Hippocrates, 
who lived in the fourth century B.c., we see worked out 
clearly this view of the importance of the human soul 
element as it is conscicus of itself between birth and 
death. 

But we should be v2ry much in error if we believed 
that this psycho-spiritua: lived in the Greek consciousness 
as it lives in the consciousness of the present day. Only 
think, what a poor abstraction this thirfg is that the man 
of to-day calls his soul. Thinking, feeling and willing. 
They are only cloudy conceptions’ which man calls up 
when he speaks of thinking, feeling and willing. It is 
something which no longer works with any meaning on 
man. Inthe Greek it worked concretely, because he was 
conscious that this psycho-spiritual really kept the 
elements of the body together, made them play ifto one 
another. He had no such abstract soul in his mind as 
the man of to-day has, but a real, comprehensive system 
of forces that shaped and organised the fluid element. 
The Egyptian said to himself : the psycho-spiritual gives 
to this fluid element the form that lives from death to a 
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new birth. The Greek said: What I experience con- 
sciously—this soul element—this gives the water form, it 
is what requires air, and what then unifies the circulatory 
organs, what causes the heat conditions of the body 
and also deposits salt and other minerals in the body. 
The Greek did not really look on the soul and the body 
as separated, but he represented to himself the soul as 
shaping the fluidity of the body, ordering the air in the 
body by inhalation and exhalation and as distributing 
and regulating the heat. The Greek pictured to himself 
very vividly this warming and cooling process of the body, 
this breathing, this movement of the fluids, this permea- 
tion of the fluids by the solid ingredients which are 
present and which only make up about 8 per cent. of the 
human body. He gave special importance to this 
formation of the fluids. He imagined that in these 
fluids themselves, through all that lived in the four 
elements, water, earth, air and heat, there was still 
another fourfold activity. Then he thought of it in this 
way: In winter, man must to a certain extent shut 
himself off from the outer world ; he can no longer live 
in close contact with the outer world. He is then thrown 
back on himself. The head with its fluids is specially 
active during winter. It is there that what in the fluids 
most resembles water works inwardly in man. In other 
words, that was to the Greek what works as phlegm, as 
mucus. He saw this mucus in the himan organism 
permeated physically, principally active in winter. Then 
came thë spring. The Greek found it brought the blood 
into greater activity, stimulated it more than during the 
winter. That is the specially plethoric time for man. 
Then it is that the fluids most active in man are those 
which through the arteries find their centre in the heart. 
In winter we have the movement of the fluids in the 
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head, which lays man open to all kinds of illnesses of the 
mucus-fluids. In spring the movements of the blood are 
specially active. 

The Greek pictured al this to himself i in such a way 
that matter was not separated from spirit. There was, 
as it were, something half psychical in the blood and the 
phlegm, and something half physical in the soul forces 
as they set the fluids in motion. 

Then when the summer came the Greek imagined 
that the gall fluids (he called them yellow bile), especially 
those which had the liver as their centre, were particularly 
active. The Greek still had a definite view of how these 
things affected man. Men have for the most part lost 
this view. They no longer see how in spring{the skin is 
coloured by the activizy of the blood ; they no longer see 
the peculiar yellow tinge which comes from the liver 
which is the centre of the yellow bile. The Greek saw 
the action of the soul in this rosy flush of spring, this 
yellow of summer. And then when the autumn came, 
he said : Now these fluids which have their centre in the 
spleen, the fluids of the black bile, are particularly active. 
In this way the Greek saw in mar a movement and 
activity of fluids directly under the influence of the 
psyche. He considered the human body apart from the 
earth. He considered it by itself. By this 
means he came more to the inner soul of man as it expresses 
itself between birth and death. 

-But as this civilisation progressed, especially when 
the Western element, the Latin, the Roma eleinent 
gained ground, this view—which we find especially held 
by Hippocrates and upon which he based his medical 
science—-was to a certain extent lost. Hippocrates had 
said : The psycho-spiritual of man as it manifests itself 
between birth and death causes this mingling and 
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separating of the fluid system. When this does not take 
place to the extent the psycho-spiritual wants, illness 
ensues. But the psycho-spiritual is always striving to 
restore the normal course. Therefore it is the special 
task of the physician to study how the psycho-spiritual 
forces influence the movements of the fluids and: to 
observe the disease. If the activity of the physical body 
in any way tends to make the mingling of the fluids 
abnormal,.then the soul element intervenes, producing a 
crisis, where it depends on whether the physical or the 
psycho-spiritual conquers. The physician should control 
matters so that this crisis arises. Then there will appear 
in one place or another the wrong combination of fluids 
which must get out. Then one must intervene in a 
proper manner in this crisis, which has been produced, 
either by removing the fluids which have run together 
and are not tolerating the influence from the psycho- 
spiritual, by purging, or by the letting of blood at the 
right moment. 

The medical science of Hippocrates was closely 
bound up with this view of man and it is interesting how 
an intimate thowght connection between the psycho- 
spiritual as it shows itself between life and death and the 
fluid system was the view held then. But that changed 
as the Latin-Roman evolution pursued its course.* 

The Roman element had less understanding of this 
plastic idea of form and the mingling of the fluids than 
the Greek. In the case of a physician like Galen, who 
lived in the second century B.C., one sees quite clearly 
that, for him, this fluid system which Hippocrates had 
_ understood, was no longer apparent. You must under- 
stand it in this way.—When you go into a chemical 


* In the journal Das Gostheanum, what follows appears under a second title 
‘Ancient and Arabian Modes of Thinking in the Middle Ages.” 
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laboratory to-day and see a retort, with the flame burning 
under it and see the substance produced therein, you 
“must remember that for Hippocrates what was going 
on inside man as the activity of the psycho-spiritual 
within the fluids of the body was as transparent, sensibly 
and supersensibly, as that. But the Romans had no 
longer any understanding of this plastic view. What 
lives in man as psycho-spiritual was no longer turned 
by them towards the body but directed towards the 
abstract spiritual. 

As the Greek, concerned with the body, followed 
the psycho-spiritual in the mingling and separating of 
the fluids, just as for him the plastic aspect of sense 
perception was the essential thing, so for the Rotans 
the essential was what man felt himself to be, the feeling 
of self within the soul. The Greek had the perception 
of how phlegm, blood, black and yellow bile interpenetrate; 
how these in man were, in a sense, the expression of the 
earth elements of air, fire, water, earth. Whereas the 
Egyptian contemplated the mummy and the Greek 
contemplated the living work of art, the Roman had no 
longer a sense for these but for takimg a stand in life, 
developing inner consciousness, letting the spirit speak 
from the soul between birth and death. 

With this is connected the fact that in the prime of 
Egyptian civilisation, four branches of knowledge in 
the old form were especially cultivated: Geometry, 
Astrology, Arithmetic and Music. The Egyptian, in 
contemplating something which, as a super-terresttial 
being shaped the body out of the earth, pictured this to, 
himself : This body, in its spatial form is moulded accord- 
ing to the law of Geometry ; it is subject to the influence 
of the stars according to the law of Astrology ; its inward 
activity, directed outwards, is controlled by the law 
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of Arithmetic and inwardly it is built up harmoniously 
according to the law of Music—in such a way that this 
is expressed in harmony, not merely by notes. In man 
himself, who is one of the products of the earth, in the 
embalmed man, the Egyptian saw the result of Geometry, 
Astrology, Arithmetic and Music. The Greeks lost 
sight of this. The Greek replaced the lifeless mummy 
which can be understood in terms of Geometry, Astrology, 
Arithmetic and Music, by the living soul, by what works 
inwardly in thé human body, moulding it, building 
it up as a work of art. 

Therefore we see in Greek culture a deciine in the 
art of Geometry as it existed amongst the Egyptians. 
It became merely a science, no longer a revelation. 
The same happened with regard to Astrology and to 
Arithmetic. Only the inner harmony that lies at the 
toot of life still remained in the Greek comprehension 
of Music. 

And then when Latin came to the fore, the Roman 
represented to himself his psycho-spiritual as it is between 
birth and death, but now expressing itself as something 
that could not þe seen inwardly but as something 
experienced inwardly, taking its stand on the earth and 
finding its expression in Grammar, Dialectic and Rhetoric. 
Therefore at the time when Greek culture was passing 
over into Latin culture there flourished Grammar— 
man presenting himself as spirit through the word ; 
Rhetoric—man presenting himself through the beauty 
of words, through the forming of words ; Dialectic— 
the soul presenting itself through the forming of thoughts. 
But Arithmetic, Geometry, Astrology and Music, like 
some old tradition, had become science. These things 
which were very much alive in the ancient Egvptians 
had become abstract sciences. By contrast, what was 
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attached to man—Grammar, Rhetoric, Dialectic—these 
became alive. There was a great difference in the way 
men’ thought of a triangle in ancient Egypt before the 
time of Euclid. They did not think of it as an abstract 
triangle, as it was thought of later. Euclid meant the 
decline of Egyptian Arithmetic and Geometry. 
Formerly when one envisaged a triangle, it represented 
a world force. The triangle was a being. Now all 
that became science; and Dialectic, Grammar and 
Rhetoric living arts. And the Schools were constituted 
in such a way that one said: He who would be an 
educated man must cultivate the spirit proceeding from 
man’s own psycho-spiritual. He must next go through, 
as the first stage of instruction, Grammar, Rhetoric, 
Dialectic ; then, what remains only as an inheritance, 
which forms the’ object of higher education but 
traditionally : Geometry, Astrology, Arithmetic, Music. 
And these are what were later, through the whole of the 
Middle Ages, called the Seven Liberal Arts: Grammar, 
Rhetoric, Dialectic, Geometry, Astrology, Arithmetic 
and Music. Those Arts which came more to the fore— 
Grammar, Rhetoric, Dialectic—those which were more 
in the background, of which the ancient Egyptian had 
a living conception as he stooc in close connection with 
the earth, these were at that time the object of the 
higher learning and that essentially is what was 
cultivated between the eighth century B.C. and the fourth 
century A.D. Look at Greece in the fourth century or 
still later in the fifth century. Look at Italy of to-day. 
Everywhere you will find in full blossom there stands 
on one side this knowledge of man as an outward plastic 
work’ of art, a psycho-spiritual product, a life of the 
spirit through Dialectic, Rhetoric, Grammar. It was in 
this way that Julian the Apostate was educated in the 
D 
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Athenian Schools of Philosophy. It was in this way 
he saw the being of man. 

Into this time the beginning of Christianity broke. 
' But this culture was already to a certain extent fading. 
In the fourth century it was in its prime and we have 
heard how already by the time of John Scotus Erigena 
only the tradition existed. What had lived in Greece 
of this view as I have described it to yeu, then passed 
over to Plato and Aristotle who expressed it philosophic- 
ally. But when the fourth century drew nigh, less and 
less of Plato and Aristotle were understood. Men could 
at most only take over what was logical and abstract. 
They lived in Grammar, in Rhetoric, in Dialectic, 
Arithmetic, Geometry; Astrology and Music had become 
sciences. Already man lived more and more in a kind of 
abstract element, in an element where what was formerly 
alive was there only as a tradition. And as the centuries 
went on it became more and more a tradition. Those 
who were educated in the Latin tongue retained, more 
or less in an ossified state, Grammar, Rhetoric and 
Dialectic. While formerly a man would have laughed 
if he had been asked if what he thought signified something 
real, for he said: But I cultivate Dialectic, I do not 
cultivate the art of understanding in. order to apply 
myself to something unreal. Spiritual reality still lives 
in me. In the cultivation of Grammar the Logos speaks 
in me. In the cultivation of Rhetoric it is the World- 
Sun that is active in me.—This consciousness of being 
connected with the earth was lost more and more. Things 
became abstract soul experiences, until in the time of 
John Scotus Erigena they were entirely so. And what 
was retained from earlier times—from Plato and 
Aristotle—came to be understood more or less logically. 
Men ceased to find the living idea in it. 
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And then when the Emperor Constantine made Rome 
the ruling power under the pretext that he wanted to 
establish the dominion of Christendom, everything 
became entirely abstract; so abstract that one who 
like Julian the Apostate had been educated in the Athenian 
Schools of Philosophy, became speechless, and with» 
bleeding heart he contemplated what Constantine had 
achieved in the way of ossifying the understanding, 
ossifying what had once been alive.* And Julian the 
Apostate resolved to adhere to the life that was still 
apparent to him in the Athenian Schools of Philosophy. 

But from Byzantium, from Constantinople which 
had been founded by Constantine, came later the 
domination of Justinian, who abolished the last remnant 
of the Athenian Schools of Philosophy, wherein there 
had still been an echo of living human knowledge. So 
the seven wise Athenians had to fly at the command 
of Justinian. (They were not really Athenians but of 
various nations—of Damascus, Syria, with others 
brought together from all parts of the world.) They 
fled across to Asia to the King of the Persians where 
once before the philosophers had to fle when a similar 
Academy had been dispersed by Leo the Isaurian. And 
we see how this knowledge as it had lived in the Greeks 
sought refuge in Asia because it could no longer be 
understood at its best in Europe. 

What was later propagated in Europe as Greek 
culture was only a shadow. Goethe had allowed this 
to work on him and being a thoroughly live man was 
seized with a longing to get away from what was offered 
to him as the shadow of Greek culture. He went to the 
South so that he might experience at least the reflection. 

And over in Asia the people who were capable of 


; * See the lecture : Spiritual Wisdom in the early Christian Centuries, published 
in Anthroposophy, Midsummer, 1930.—Ed. Anthroposophy. 
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physical being, in replacing the plastic element by a 
purely abstract one—one more directed towards the 
inner being. One may say that on until the fourth 
century A.D. Greek culture had dominated Roman. 
The Roman really only began to dominate when it was 
already declining. It was in a certain sense predestined 
to begin to work in its death, in its dead Latin language, 
in which it had prepared what entered into- human 
evolution in the fifteenth century. One must study 
the course of civilisation in this manner. For now again 
what we have to do is to find the way to the knowledge 
of the entrance of spiritual revelation from higher worlds. 
We must learn again to struggle as men struggled then. 

Now it must be made clear that what we possess 
as natural science came to us from the Arabs. We must 
raise up what we have received from natural science to 
Imagination, Inspiration and Intuition. But we must 
in a certain sense harden our forces by the observation 
of the past in order to help us to win what we need for 
the future. That is the task of anthroposophical Spiritual 
Science. We must remind ourselves ever anew of this. 
We must get clear pictures of how differently a Greek 
thought of the psyche and of the body. It would have 
appeared ridiculous to „him, for example, if one had 
enumerated to him seventy-two or seventy-six chemical 
elements. He saw the living activity of the elements 
outwardly and of the fluids inwardly. 

Man lived within the elements. Man lived with 
his body in the four elements of which the Greek spoke 
in so far as the body is permeated by the soul. Now 
the man has been lost sight of because one can no longer 
look at him in this way, because one looks at abstract 
elements, the result of Chemistry. 


} 
India* 
By Dr. W. J. STEIN 


From a certain point of view India may be said to be 
a recapitulation of the whole world. Not only‘is India 
the dwelling-place of a very considerable proportion of 
the whole human race (a much larger proportion than 
is usually realised, namely, a fifth of the population of 
the world), but her climate includes the most varied 
conditions known on earth. Coming down into India 
from the Himalayan heights we pass through the most 
extraordinary variations of climate and geographical 
phenomena in the briefest possible time. Over and 
above this, however, India has been a kind of goal for 
those who in one way or another have harboured thoughts 
of world-dominion. | 

In the legend of Buddha it is said that when the 
Bodhisattva descended to his last birth, he had received. 
from Gods and men all the gifts which predestined him 
to become a king over the whole world. But the greatness 
and deep significance of this Bodhisattva—who in his 
twenty-ninth year ascended to the level of Buddha— 
was that although he possessed the power fitting him 
for world-rulership, he transformed it. The more 
deeply we study the mission of India in the evolution 
of mankind as a whole, the more clearly do we realise 
that the task of India is to transform the impulse of war 
and conquest into a healing love, into the impulse of 


_ * From Dis Drei, Vol 5, No. 12. Translated and published by kind per- 
mission. Dıs Dretis a monthly magazine published at Stuttgart (Uhlandstrasse 4). 
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are mentioned here in order to indicate what it was in 
the evolution of humanity that was supposed to have 
been paralysed by the impulse emanating from India. 

The attitude of soul that is characteristic of Buddhism 
is ‘ christianised ’ in a most wonderful way in Francis of 
Assisi. Rudolf Steiner indicated this in his lectures 
entitled Anthroposophical Ethtcs.* In the early part of 
his life Francis of Assisi was bold and prodigal, full of 
warlike impulses. As the outcome of á great and 
impressive vision he transmuted these qualities of his 
being and became a healer. Rudolf Steiner also told us 
that leprosy—a disease so widespread in Europe during 
the Middle Ages—is to be traced to the chronic state of 
fear aroused in the peoples by the Mongolian invasions. 
And it was precisely Francis of Assisi who brought forces 
of healing into these conditions. We see forces working 
in him which are the direct opposite of the forces of Mars. 
Francis of Assisi bore within him the healing forces of 
love which we may call the Mercury-forces. 

Again it was Rudolf Steiner who taught us that 
‘ Bodha ’ is identical with ‘ Wotan,’ and that the Buddha- 
forces are also active in Germanic regions. Blavatsky 
indicated and Rudolf Steiner confirmed her statement 
that these forces are connected with the impulses pouring 
down to the earth from the planet Mercury. And so 
we may say that the task of India, the spiritual Ephesus, 
is to bridle the warlike forces of Mars, to transmute 
them into the healing forces of Mercury. 
” In the region of Mars there took place in mythological 
ages what may be called the ‘ Overthrow of the Gods.’ 
A reflected picture of this event is described in the 
Bhagavad Gita. The archetypal process, however, was 
revealed by Rudolf Steiner in the lectures given at 
"Anthroposophical Publishang Company, London. Price 2/-. 
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Düsseldorf, where he spoke of a certain cosmological 
1appening as the ‘ War in Heaven’ and of the planetoids 
still circling in the Mars sphere as the débris of former 
worlds, the remains of this cosmic war. The Mars sphere 
was the scene of the first battle, whence all the strife and 
liscord pervading human history have proceeded. And 
‘rom that region Lucifer was cast down. It was Michael 
who in the cosmic heights ought out this first and 
sreatest of all battles. When we try to deepen our 
anderstanding of what has jest been said, a wonderful 
picture arises before us. We gaze into a world of light 
which is at the same time a world of flowing wisdom. 
And in this world of light we see a parting ; a division 
arises in the pure, radiating light ; darkness creeps in. 
At the point where the darkness tinges the light, the 
colours begin to glow in all their marvellous variety. 
That which is above separates from that which is below ; 
that which is below irom that which is above : the world 
of colour from the world of light. The light becomes 
the dazzling figure of power who wields the flaming 
sword, driving down to the depths all that is striving 
towards an individual life cf its own in the manifold 
colours. This is Michael’s first fight with the dragon. 
It has passed down through the Hierarchies into the very 
depths of the world of men. But the Power who drives 
the forces of darkness downwards fights onwards on the 
heels of the beings who are being cast down, keeping a 
kind of faith with them. For this Power is battling to 
the end that there may unfold in the world of evil, the 
force whereby goodness may come forth in strength, 
from evil that has been transmuted. And this goodness— 
which is at the same time strength—is the healing power, 
the power that again leads upwards, that is destined to 
heal mankind of the source of all illness, of the illness of 
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mysterious ebb and flow in connection with the 
constellations of the Moon—this too is of the realm of 
Soma. And it was known in India that man is faced 
with a mighty task : in the realm of King Soma he must 
unfold the power by which alone the transmutation of 
forces can be accomplished. Desire must be transmuted 
into chastity, forces that wound into forces that heal. 
The process leading to this transmutation was described 
in ancient India as ‘ pressing the Soma juice’ and there 
was an actual vessel wherein the juice of the Soma- 
plant was caught. Men drank this juice in order to 
awaken ecstasy. But this was merely an outer symbol 
of the inner process which takes place in the human 
body itself when all the forces of soul interweave in true 
thythmic harmony, when that comes to pass which the 
Indian called ‘ Yoga,’ or ‘treading the Path.’ And 
breathing in a definite rhythm was merely a visible 
indication of that great and sublime process which had 
its rise within the being of man but extended into the 
divine-spiritual realms of all existence. 

The man who fully realised this knew that in his 
own being he was working at a cosmic process, at the 
transmutation of the forces of the Moon. He knew that 
at some time his efforts would achieve their goal. A 
time will come when the Moon, on whose silvery rays of 
light souls are led down to birth, will no longer shine 
in the heavens. Birth will then have ceased, man will 
be freed from birth and Mercury will be the nearest 
planet to the earth. The age of Mercury will have 
superseded the age of Mars. And so the ancient Indians 
saw the Spirit of Mercury—or Buddha as they called 
him—as the Healer, the Healer who does away with 
forces which have thrust man downwards to the Fall 
and to birth. Buddha was the Atoner. 
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But it was not possible for Buddha to bring these 
forces to full expression for he lived six hundred years 
before the Mystery of Golgotha. The Deed of Christ 
alone could bring the forces of healing and redemption 
right down to the inmost solid rock-structure of the 
earth. 

The Buddha-forces work in the fluidity of the cosmos, 
in the sub-lunar sphere which is governed in its ebb and 
flow by the Moon rhythm. Christ alone was able to 
bring the forces of healing into solid matter, into the bony 
structure of man and of the earth. Therefore it is written 
in the Bible: “A bone of His shall not be broken ’’— 
because the Christ-forces permeate the very bones and 
are victorious over the skeleton—death. At the time 
of the Mystery of Golgotha there streamed into earthly 
evolution the power which conquers death, which brings 
not only illumination and transfiguration, but resurrection 
in the body. 

And so it is only in the light of Christianity that the 
nature of the impulse given by Buddha appears in its 
full depth and truth. It is Christianity that first sets 
up the balance between the downward-driving and the 
upward-leading forces. The Buddha-forces as yet — 
unpermeated by the Christ-forces are, in themselves, 
an urge to escape from the world, to turn away from 
the world. But when they are “christened” (i.e., 
permeated ‘with the Christ Impulse) they are united 
with those forces which lead man down too insistently 


and too deeply to earth—the forces connected with the__ 


Fall into Sin. Christ unites the downward-driving and 
the loosening, the hardening and the ascending forces in 
such a way that they intermingle and are mutually 
purified. And so the true substance is first given by 
Christianity. Buddha brought’ to mankind the teaching 
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of compassion and love ; Christ, the actual power of love. 
Buddha left his teaching to the human race ; Christ—a 
Deed. Buddha was a Master of the Word ; in bis words 
the rhythms of the cosmic process resound in wonderful 
harmony. But Christ was the Word; His whole life 
and Being, not metely His words, were an a of 
cosmic harmonies. 

The great Individualities who are active in world- 
history as prototypes and leaders, or also as “ preparers 
of the way ' unfold quite definite faculties of soul which 
appear in them for the first time and then gradually 
become the possession of all mankind. It is from this 
aspect that we must regard a figure like Zarathustra. 
In his book Knowledge of the Higher Worlds and tts 
Attainment, Rudolf Steiner speaks of the development 
of organs of supersensible knowledge, and he means by 
this the harmonious development, in a periectly definite 
way, of kindred qualities of the moral life. And so he 
groups together a number of exercises, saying that if 
they are faithfully practised they will bring about the 
development of a specific organ of higher knowledge 
which he calls the ‘ two-petalled lotus-fower.’ It may 
gradually dawn upon us that the exercises which lead 
to the development of precisely this organ of knowledge 
point back to the impulses poured into humanity by 
Zarathustra. 

If in a similar way we endeavour to understand 
the impulse that went out from Buddha, we find that 
he made it possible for humanity to unfold a different 
~ group of moral qualities in the soul, namely those 
connected with the organ of knowledge spoken of by 
Rudolf Steiner as the ‘sixteen-petalled lotus-flower.’ 
He says in a footnote: “ Students will recognise in the 
conditions attached in the development of the sixteen- 
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petalled lotus, the instructions given by the Buddha to 
his disciples for the ‘Path.’ Yet there is no question 
here of teaching Buddhism, but of describing conditions 
governing development which ‘are the natural outcome 
of Spiritual Science. The fact that these conditions 
harmonise with certain teachings of the Buddha is no 
reason for not finding them true in themselves.” 

These words indicate the connection that exists 
between the work of certain historical personages and 
the inner development of man. In his Aesthetic Letters, 
Schiller says that within the human being there exists 
a second, ‘ideal’ man, to whose nature it is the highest 
goal of inner development to conform. It is this ‘ second 
man ’ who is unfolded in a human being by dint of spiritual 
training. Everything that is developed in this training, 
however small, is a light in world-history, for world- 
history is nothing but the treading of the path of inner 
development over long periods of time and in strict 
accordance with law. 

Buddha taught his disciples of the Eightfold Path ; 
in other words, he indicated that they were to practise 
an eightfold exercise. Dr. Steimer speaks in detail 
of this in Knowledge of the Higher Worlds and tis 
Attainment and adds many important points in a lecture 
given on December 5th, 1904. These eight exercises 
represent the work which must be done by the human 
Ego if, in the course of lorg ages, it is to reach perfection. 
Now in every detail—and Rudolf Steiner also called 
attention to this—we can find confirmation of the fact 
that in each of the several epochs of civilisation, humanity 
practises, and to a certain extent fulfils, one of the 
exercises (at first unconsciously and then, later on, 
consciously). During the ancient Indian epoch of 


civilisation, men practised what Buddha called ‘ right 
E 
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Rudolf Steiner says that the sixteen-petalled lotus 
is the organ of knowledge whereby we may understand 
the mind and thought of other souls and acquire deeper 
insight into the laws of natural phenomena. We could 
also say that it is the organ which enables us to perceive 
the extent to which the moral element is working in 
the laws of Nature. In the sphere of destiny, however, 
the moral element works by a natural necessity. It 
is therefore not by chance that Buddha teaches the 
Eightfold Path and at the same time preaches the 
doctrine of destiny, of karma. The development of the 
sixteen-petalled lotus is intimately bound up with man’s 
relationship to speech: It is to this that the words in: 
the book Light on the Path refer: “ Before the voice can 
speak in the presence of the Masters, it must have lost 
the power to wound.’ Buddha is the teacher of com- 
passion and love. Those forces which are the reverse 
of compassion and love work themselves out in the 
misuse of speech, and Buddha can be regarded precisely 
as the healer of speech, he who transmutes the power 
inherent in speech. Aggressiveness is the most difficult 
force of all to overcome in the word. In this sphere, 
too, Buddha sets out to teach how the forces of Mars 
may be transmuted into those of Mercury. Herein les 
the secret cf his marvellous connection with speech 
and it is for this reason that his words are almost 
impossible to translate. At this point we understand the 
eatlier reference to the connection between Wotan, or 
Odin, and Buddha. Odin is the wind, in other words 
the speaker’s breath. Odin is the possessor of the Runic 
wisdom, he rules over the forces of speech. 

The faculty of speech makes man truly man. The 
animal has no speech. Man alone has the power ol 
speech. In that we speak we are of the nature of God, 
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for out of the Word divine-spiritual Powers created 
the world. The Word is the creative power of God. 
But the Powers who were responsible for the War in 
Heaven inserted themselves in the work of creation. 
These were the forces of Mars, and as a result, speech 
became a force which not only creates but destroys. 
The healing of speech from the forces of destruction, 
the purification and transmutation of speech into a 
hallowed, creative power, into a power that has been 
led back once again to its divine origin—this is the 
task of men on earth, Rudolf Steiner has taught us to 
speak of the whole of eartaly evolution as ‘ Mars- 
Mercury.’ But this evolution can only reach the goal 
thus set before it, when the forces of the Moon which 
are at work in the world and in man, are overcome. 
And it was the mission of India to look up to the forces 
of the Moon, to their power on the one side and on the 
other to that in them which must be overcome. 

Divine creative power lives in the word. As man 
utters the word, gives it form in the element of air, so 
does the cosmic Word of the Gods sound forth, forming 
and ordering all the elements. But a’part of this form- 
giving force, a part of the cosmic Word has assumed 
an earthly nature. There is an earthly as well as a 
divine power of creation. And the Moon in the heavens, 
the precious stone cast down from the crown of Lucifer 
is the part of the Creator’s power which fell from the 
realm of the Gods to earth. Therefore all earthly 
‘ becoming,’ all generation and regeneration are connected 
with the forces of the Moon, for it is they which draw 
man down to birth. When Buddha teaches that birth 
must be overcome, this means that the powers of the 
Moon must be vanquished. 

Twofold is the influence of the Moon. On the 
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compassion and love, he gives the wisdom, the knowledge 
of compassion and love. But Christ brought love itself. 
He fulfilled the great transubstantiation, the mighty 
sacrifice whereby the wisdom-powers of the primeval 
Teachers—the forces of knowledge—were transformed. 
This transformation of the wisdom-filled power of 
creation, of the Moon-forces, was fulfilled in Christ. 
In humanity it has not yet been fulfilled. To this end 
we Strive, but we shall not yet succeed. But before us as 
a goal of glory stands a love that will be there in the end, 
just as a primal wisdom was there at the beginning. 

The history of India indicates the path along which 
this process of transformation takes place. Not until 
the seventh epoch of civilisation will man be able to 
cease his efforts to win India, and yet India will never 
be won until mankind has learnt to renounce all will- 
to-conquest. This is the great teaching given by Buddha 
to the human race, the healing which Mercury can bring 
to Mars. For the power of Buddha is the power of a 
world-conquering king who has renounced his conquest. 


o 


The Beatitudes 
By E. C. MERRY 


RUDOLF Steiner gives the sense of what is contained in 
the word ‘ Gospel ’ as that which ‘ flows down from heaveh 
to earth.’ And morecver it is a continuous revelation, 
not something given merely as a narrative of the events of 
the life of Christ, but a stream of divine force entering 
into the earth. What is written there is not mere words. 
The Gospel contains the power of the impulse given by 
Christs Incarnation, Death and Resurrection which 
accompanies the whole of evolution till the “end of the 
world. The study of all that Rudolf Steiner gives in 
his lectures and writings on the Mystery of Golgotha 
shows that we cannot understand the esoteric nature of 
the Gospels unless we are open to study the occult science 
of the generation and development of the universe and 
the earth ; and also of the fourfold development of the 
constitution of man : that is, the development of physical 
body, etheric or ‘ life’ body, astral body or soul, and the 
Ego or individual spiritual essence—the ‘I am.’ 
Occult science shows also how the three first-named 
principles will in the future undergo (and afe already 
undergoing) a further development or transformation ; 
the soul becoming ennobled and purified by the force 
of the ‘I am’ working upon it ; and in the same way the 
etheric body being transformed so that it becomes an 
expression of the universal formative, energising forces 
of the cosmos ; and the physical body so that it attains 


a final resurrection through the powers conferred upon 
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Jesus. A deeply intricate and wonderful question* is 
involved in all this, which could not possibly be entered 
into in the space of a single article. We must therefore 
limit ourselves to one side of it only, namely the 
difference between a conception of the Christ in Jesus 
as the descent of a divine-spiritual Being into a human 
body, and on the other hand the ascent of the human 
principles of man’s nature towards the Divine. 

In the anctent Mysteries of Initiation men were 
prepared in two ways. They were shown how to prepare | 
themselves for evolution upwards towards divinity, or 
they were taught about the descent of the ‘ inner content,’ 
the Light-Being, the Logos or Sun-Word. 

It is helpful in this connection to call to mind what 
happens in sleeping and waking in our ordinary life, as 
it is described in Anthroposophy : the four principles of 
man’s constitution, the physical and etheric (or ‘ life ’) 
bodies, and the soul and spirit (or astral body and Ego) 
part from one another. The consciousness-bestowing 
principles of soul and spirit pass into the spiritual worlds 
where they are ‘ awake’ in a spiritual sense but—except 
when the person is an Initiate—do not communicate 
their experiences to the physical waking consciousness 
directly. Meanwhile the physical body, permeated by 
its etheric formative and life-giving forces, lies unconscious 
in sleep. But in the case of an Initiate, the passing out 
of the higher principles into the spiritual world during 
sleep and their return into the physical organisation 
are conscious processes. The intricacies and marvels of 
the ascent into the starry or astral world and beyond into 
spiritual heights, where the “ Beginnings’ are revealed, 
and on the cther hand the tremendous comrression—t 
one may use the word—attendant on the descent into 

* The question of the two Jesus boys. 
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what is a microcosmic image cf the great macrocosm, the 
physical body—these paths are known to them. One 
can therefore realise that if the human nature is unclean 
and if a species of Initiation is brought about by unlawful 
means before there is absoluze purification of the lower 
impulses, it can only be a vrocess that is destructive. 
For man would meet upon this threshold of his being, 
either in ‘ going out ’ or ‘ coming in,’ only with destructive 
and de-volutionary forces anc. beings. Thus, for all true 
Initiation great trials and tests must be undergone, and 
the greatest purity of heart established. 

These preliminary remarss make it possible to quote 
here some passages from Rudolf Steiner’s Course of 
Lectures on the Matthew Gospel (lecture 12) : 


“ In the Christ we have =his downward growth in its 
most complicated form. It reed not have caused wonder 
if more than four Evangelists had been needed for our 
understanding of this mighty fact; but four took the 
trouble to make it clear to 1s. Two, the writers of the 
Gospels of Matthew and that of Luke, tell us who the 
person was who evolved upwards towards the descending 
Sun-Being ; Matthew in respect of the physical body and. 
etheric body: Luke in respect of the astral body and 
Ego-bearer. Mark, on the other hand, describes the 
Sun-Aura, the Light-Body, the Spiritual Light active 
through cosmic space, and zhat worked also within the 
form of Jesus Christ. He therefore begins with the 
Baptism by John, when the Light of the World descended. 
The Gospel of John describes the soul of the Sun-Spirit— 
the Logos, the Sun-Word the inner part. On this 
account the Gospel of Jchn is the most inward of all the 
Gospels. They thus shared the facts and described the 
complicated Being of Jesus Christ from four different 
aspects. All four Evangelsts tell us of the Christ in 
Jesus of Nazareth ; but eack one of them when describing 
this complex Being is constrained to a certain degree to 
hold to his own point of ~iew—that for which he had 
gained clairvoyant perception . . . Matthew is con- 
strained to direct his attention to the birth of the Solomon 
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Jesus and to trace the preparation of the forces of the physi- 
cal and etheric body-—the descent from Abraham. . . The 
writer of the Gospel of Mark from the very first directs 
his gaze to the Sun-Being who descended from the 
heavens. He describes no earthly Being ; the physical 
body which walked on earth was for him but the means 
by which the Sun-Spirit, acting with it, was revealed. 
He therefore directs our attention to the facts which he 
was able to trace out, namely the way in which the forces 
of the Sun-Spirit acted. Thus very frequently Matthew 
and Mark tell of the same thing: but they see it from 
different points of view. The former describes princi- 
pally the nature of the sheaths, and points out how 
especially in later years, qualities are apparent which 
had been acquired in earliest youth ; and he also describes 
things in such a way that one can see the special manner 
in which these qualities work. The writer of the Gospel 
of Mark, on the other hand, makes use of the outer 
physical life and actions of Jesus, merely as a means of 
revealing what the Sun-Spirit could do on earth. ‘This is 
shown in the smallest details. If you wish really to 
understand the Gospels in every particular, you must 
bear this in mind: that the attention of each Evangelist 
is always directed to that which attracted it at the 
beginning. The writer of the Gospel of Luke keeps 
specially in view what was of importance to him in the 
beginning : the astra body, and the Ego-bearer (indicated 
by the ascending genealogy to God)—not the outer physical 
person of this Being, but His astral body, the vehicle of 
His feelings and perceptions and of the creative faculties 
of which the astral body is the medium; for all sympathy, 
all compassion spring from the astral body. . . The 
writer of the Gospel of John directs his attention to the 
fact that the Highest, the most exalted thing that can 
make its influence felt on earth—the inner Being of the 
Sun-Spirit—was brought down to earth by means of 
Jesus. He does not first touch on the physical life, but 
lifts his eyes to the Highest, to the pure Sun-Logos ; to 
him the physical Jesus is but the means by which to 
discern the relationship of man to the Sun-Logos. He 
always directs his attention to that which occupies him 


from the first.” 
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It is also possible to trace quite correctly the par- 
ticular influences which stood behind the writers of the 
different Gospels, and we can here touch on that which 
| especially influenced Matthew and Luke. Both of them 
were members of the sect of the Essenes. The Essenes 
and Therapeutiæ {both words mean a Healer) had’ been 
in existence as the followers of a certain Initiation cult 
for many centuries. ‘The leader of the Essenes who lived 
a hundred years before Christ, Jesus Ben Pandira, was 
one whose special mission it was to prepare the souls of 
his disciples in a particular way to recognise the Christ 
when He should descend to earth. Since we wish 
especially to consider the Matthew Gospel and its 
Beatitudes, it is best to mention here only one side of the 
Essene Initiation, namely that which pointed towards 
the whole preparation of the Hebrew race, through 
‘ physical descent, for the final production of the 
human being who should be the bearer of the Christ. 
For such a process as the preparation of a human 
body for the coming of Christ, a special divine in- 
tervention was necessary at a certain point of 
time, the time when Abraham, the Founder of the 
great Hebrew family, was alive. This is described in 
the Bible in the appearance to Abraham of Melchisedek. 
Rudolf Steiner has often pointed out how for the right 
continuation of all-evolution, the direct influx of the 
forces of a spiritual Being is necessary from time to time. 
The meeting of Abraham and Melchisedek ‘ conceals ’ the 
advent—into the very blood and physical organisation of 
Abraham—of the powers of one of the Divine rulers of 
world-evolution, which tken “‘ works as a kind of Folk- 
Spirit in the blood of the Hebrew people.” 

Such Beings as these can only be beheld in their 
purity and reality within the spiritual world. When they - 
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manifest in ourselves, however (as that which we have 
in our own etheric constitution), they are defiled by the 
forces of the physical world. For what we have in our 
etheric and physical organisation are the inherited tenden- 
cies. We do not have these in our soul and spirit. 
Therefore, if a, man of the Essenes wished to penetrate, 
consciously to intercourse with these Spiritual Beings 
he had to free himself from all inherited tendencies which, 
being ‘earthly, defiled him. The Essene Initiation 
recognised forty-two stages of purification. These stages 
were quite clearly defined. When he had passed through 
them, he could at last feel-his inner self, the centre of his 
being, or Ego, united with Divine-Spiritual Being. He 
‘ascended to God.’ This ascent to God, however, could 
only begin, as it were, when the forty-two stages had first 
been accomplished. Why was this? It was because 
even from the physical standpoint, it requires the passage 
of forty-two generations before all that is in a human 
being ceases to be able to be inherited. There were 
forty-two generations back to Abraham. If, therefore, 
forty-two purifications (corresponding to generations) 
were accomplished,ea point was reached where ‘ purity ’ 
existed and the soul and spirit were free, could undertake 
the ‘spiritual flight,’ and touch the rank of spiritual 
Being where Melchisedek—who was “ without father or 
mother ’’—was to be found. 

It was this latter stage which forms the basis of the 
Luke conception of the Gospel (see previous quotation). 
The Matthew conception has for its basis the man—the 
ideal, pure man—the mystery of the descent of the 
Divine Force which inhabits and works constructively 
within the human physical and etheric sheaths; and 
he is thus able to present to us in his Gospel the 
picture of the great Example for humanity which 
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has to strive upward to spirituality from out of the 
lowest realm. 
* 


We must now speak cf this ‘ realm’ or kingdom. 

In the old methods of Initiation and up to the time 
of Christ, it had not been possible for man to go through 
all the stages while in possession of his ordinary con- 
sciousness, but only in a specially induced state of con- 
sciousness. The ‘ Kingdom of Heaven,’ and that is the 
Kingdom where the highest part of man’s spiritual being 
dwelt, was ‘ above." It had not yet come down into the 
consciousness that belonged to the earthly, human realm 
and therefore a complete forsaking of the earthly con- 
sciousness had to take place—something similar to a 
condition of trance. But the incarnation of Christ made 
it possible for the Divine Light to be experienced and 
desired in the very depths of the ordinary human con- 
sciousness. This was called in the Hebrew terminology, 
Malkuth. Steiner explains the message of John the 
Baptist : “ The time is at hand when the Kingdoms of 
Heaven will draw near to the Ego dWelling in the outer 
Kingdom—in Malkuth.” Christ brought the totality of 
all spiritual Powers into the Earth. The dynamic nature 
of His presence and Eis Death and Resurrection was 
greater than could be expressed—as was the case with 
other spiritual Guides of humanity—in a teaching alone, 
but it was the fruit of a living, cosmic force, the streaming 
down of ‘Heaven’ into the Kingdom Malkuth, the 
ordinary natural state of consciousness. , 

Therefore, since the time of Christ, if man truly 
‘descends’ into his own inner being, it is at the same 
time a growing-up into spiritual spheres. Rightly under- 
stood, this is not a mystical introspective path. For the 
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Ego, no longer dimly experienced as in the old Initiations, 
becomes the pivot on which development turns. It must 
direct its powers to the task of transforming the other 
principles, the astral body, the etheric body and the 
physical body—until they become Christ-like, and, in 
future epochs of evolution, transfigured into Spirit-Self, 
Life-Spirit and Spirit-Man. 

Immediately after the descent of ‘the Christ into 
Jesus of Nezareth—the true ‘ birth’ of Christ which 
took place at the Baptism—we find in the Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark and Luke, the Temptation in the wilder- 
ness ; and in Matthew and Luke (but especially in Matthew) 
this is immediately followed by the Sermon on the 
Mount which is the teaching concerning the Kingdom. 
These events could not have taken place in any other 
sequence. The Divine Being had ascended from the 
Heights, and had now, as a pattern and example for 
humanity, tc live through the three-fold experience of 
penetrating into the human sheaths—into the soul or 
astral body, and into the etheric and physical bodies. 
The heavenly Kingdom had to come down into ‘Malkuth ’ 
and meet with all*tthat has to be met and passed on this 
inner threshold. Since the Christ accomplished this as a 
cosmic Being, His force and impulse “ ‘made it come to 
pass that all that had hitherto held these two worlds 
apart would come to an end, and that man with the Ego 
which lives in ' Malkuth,’ should ascend into the spiritual 
world. This was brought about through the overcoming 
of temptation as told in the Gospel of Matthew.’’* 

Rudolf Steiner’s explanation of these facts enables 
us to approach the subject of the Beatitudes from an 
entirely new standpoint. The Sermon on the Mount 
represents the frst teaching concerning the self-conscious 
~~ * Rudolf Steiner's lecture-course on the Gospel of St. Matthew. Lecture 8. 
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self-development of man, and is a complete change over 
from the type of teaching given in the Mystery Schools. 
Christ Jesus inaugurated the Initiation of the Ego. 

We now come to the nine sentences beginning : 
“ Blessed are those.” But before dealing with each one 
separately, two points must be mentioned. First, if we 
count up the principles of man’s nature in which the Ego 
rules, we find that there are not three or six (as given 
above) but nine. What are the other three? They are 
sub-divisions, or qualities of the soul and are called in 
Anthroposophy the Sentient Soul, Intellectual Soul, and 
Spiritual or Consciousness Soul. These will be described 
more fully later. Secondly, attention should be drawn 
to the frequent use in the Matthew Gospel of certain 
expressions. 

To begin with, we must understand the word 
‘ Blessed ” as signifying an ennobling—a transformation 
and enrichment of man’s principles through the force of 
the Ego. This Ego-force is a characteristic of Christ’s 
manner of teaching. He wishes continually to emphasise 
the fact that revelations do not now ‘ descend’ in the 
same way as of old, but that they utte? themselves within 
the Ego-consciousness. And so He says again and 
again : “ I say uhto you,” or “ Verily I say unto you ’’— 
denoting, as Steiner says, that “ I am present with My 
full consciousness.” 

Another expression is cne which, in its translation 
from the Aramaic to the Greek has had its true meaning 
obscured, namely the words: “for they” (Greek: ör 
atro.) Coming after the pronouncement of blessedness. 
The rendering should be “ for in yourselves ” or “ through 
yourselves.” Thus again emphasis is laid on what can 
be accomplished by the Ego. This is an extremely 
important point and alters the whole feeling of the 
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“ blessedness,’’ transforming it from something of a 
somewhat negative to an absolutely positive nature—a 
self-creaticn. For the Greek word atriv we find in 
our word ‘ auto.’ | 


Matthew v. 1-12 :— 

(a) The Ennobling of the Physical Body—“ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” Who are the ‘ poor in spirit’? They are in 
reality all men. For in earlier times all men, whether 
Initiates or not, had a gift of clairvoyance which enabled 
them to a certain extent to behold the spiritual world 
and its beings so that these beings were a living reality 
to them. ‘This old clairvoyance was gradually disappear- 
ing owing to the ever-increasing materiality or density of 
the physicel body. As the world grew older, so to say, 
and physical generation became more and more deeply 
established, what was of an earthly and inherited nature 
grew more and more predominant, thus obscuring the 
power of vision. But now something different becomes 
possible for those who have lost the old spiritual clair- 
voyance and who®are, therefore, those who are actually 
“ poor in spirit,” or, as Steiner gives it : “ beggars for the 
spirit.” They are now |‘ blessed,” for the density of the 
physical body can be overcome by the power of the 
Christ. When He opens the way, there can flow into 
ther Ego, dwelling in ‘ Malkuth,’ all that may be called 
the ‘ Kingdoms of Heaven.’ ‘The physical body need no 
longer be an obstacle. 

(b) The Ennobling of the Ethersc Body.— Blessed are 
they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” This 
mourning again refers to the loss of the old clairvoyance. 
We scarcely realise; perhaps, how great this loss was for 
humanity. It was a necessary “ progress ’ really ; though 
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it entailed entering a sphere of solitude of the soul to 
begin with. In ancient times, healing flowed into the 
etheric body of man, and thence into the physical, through 
Initiation. The Temples of the Mysteries were also 
places of healing. ‘The etheric body is actually the seat 
of suffering because it is the seat of habit; character and 
temperament which bring i: into relation with the moods 
and passions of the soul ; though it requires the forces of 
both the soul and the physical body to bring the suffering 
into our consciousness. We can understand this if we 
realise that the etheric body is a ‘network’ of forces 
which actually hold together and help to form the physical 
matter of the body, and “ wounds of the soul,’ sin, sadness, 
pain arising out of temperament—these communicate 
themselves to the etheric body which is, as it were, the 
place whence the suffering radiates, affecting us physically. 
But the spiritual world as it lives in the Ego, heals and 
comforts. This can be tested by everyone. But the 
comfort does not come of itself ; it has to be created by 
inner effort which brings it about that the etheric body, 
the body of ‘life,’ becomes united with the force of 
Christ. This sentence and the previous one are closely 
related and intertwined. 

(c) The Ennobling of the Astral Body.—‘‘ Blessed are 
the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” The astral 
body (broadly speaking, the soul), is the seat of all that 
we usually connect with the ‘inner life ’—the emotions, 
passions, desires, longings and so on. It is in the soul 
that man feels the force of ‘ sin,’ feels the contrast between 
what he is as a moral being and what he should be; feels 
the endless conflict between ‘ good’ and ‘ evil’ in himself. 
The passions are like wild beasts that need to be tamed. 
The astral body, by reason of the Fall of man and the 
entrance of temptation is not ‘meek.’ In former times 
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in the ancient Mysteries, people underwent certain pro- 
cesses which subdued their harmcul instincts; they 
“looked up,’ away from themselves and sought power 
from the Kingdoms of Heaven to deliver them from the 
wild and destructive forces. The entrance into the soul 
of those powers known to Spiritual Science as Lucifer 
and Ahriman had destroyed its primeval purity, and was 
an attempt to turn the whole evolution bf the earth and 
humanity into different channels, to destroy, in fact, the 
cosmic mission of the earth. The more man succumbs to 
these LTempter-powers, the less does he remain onthe 
side of the normal evolution of the earth. But if, out of 
himself, out of his own inner effort, he curbs the ‘ wild 
beasts,’ he will be accounted ‘ meek,’ and will take his 
full share in the glory of the earth’s destiny and be 
blessed. 

(d The Ennobling of the Sentient Soul.— Blessed 
ate they who hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be filled.” In all the three first principles of 
his being, man is by nature less dependent on himself, 
and more dependent relatively speaking on the Divine- 
Spiritual Beings who have assisted in his creation. ‘Thus 
the physical, etheric and astral bodies are in a sense the 
most fundamental. ‘They are more a kind of background 
out of which ‘ qualities’ differentiate themselves in the 
general process of evolution. But in the sentient soul 
we have the first beginning of a kind of specialisation, 
so tospeak. In the civilisation of ancient Egypt man was 
first beginning to accustom himself to independence 
from the great foundations of his spiritual past, and to 
attend more directly to what the earth had to offer to 
him, and he became aware of the tmward images in 
himself of Light and Darkness which, in the earlier 
Persian civilisation had presented themselves to him as 
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outer cosmic Imaginations.* Therefore one can say 
that the sentient life of the soul came more to the 
fore in the Egyptian age. This ‘feeling’ life is 
expressed in all that we are aware of in ourselves as 
‘ opposites ’"—-in sympathy and antipathy, in longing or 
the satisfaction of longing, and so on. It is a sense of 
inner movement, a sense of being swayed in one direction 
or another, ang this is accompanied by a longing for rest 
or for poiseand balance. Calm balance of the soul is like 
the appeasement of hunger or thirst. This too can be 
gained from within. Intensity of longing for ‘ righteous- 
ness ’ is satisfied by the Water and Bread of Life which is 
bestowed by Christ upon the inner kingdom of the Ego. 
(e) The Ennobling of the Rational or Intellectual 
Soul,— Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.” When the reason or intellect takes in the 
thought and realisation cf Christ, it acquires especially 
a more truly human quality. The reason is essentially a 
human attribute (though a divine gift) and therefore 
still less dependent upon ‘divine intervention’ and 
mote dependent on the nature of the human self. It is in 
the Intellectval or Rational soul tĦat man first really 
begins to experience himself in himself. In the Sentient 
Soul, the experience of self, or Ego, is still somewhat 
dim, One cannot as it were take hold so easily of the 
life of feeling: But the intellect seems really to belong 
to us, and to cause the Ego to begin to come to life. In 
the Intellectual Soul there is the possibility—not present 
in the other principles per se—of the beginnings of sharing 
with another, of bestowal, and of receiving something 
back. How is this so? When one develops the Intel- 
lectual Soul one does not ‘lose oneself in the objects or 
things around one’ as is the case in the Sentient Soul. 
* As in the teaching of Zarathustra of Ormusd and Ahriman. 
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The intellect enables us to make a thing our own, namely 
to understand it, to recognise its nature, to grasp it 
objectively. If this is so (and it is indeed the case), 
then the things around us reflect back to us our under- 
standing of them—so that our reasoning powers ‘ receive ’ 
them as it were into themselves. Thus there is a kind of 
bestowal of ourselves, and a kind of receiving in return 
for what we bestow. We may colour this*with a spiritual 
tincture by remembering that Dr. Steiner describes the . 
Spirits of Wisdom as the ‘ Great Givers’ of the universe. 
When the bestowing capacity of the Intellectual Soul is 
Christ-filled, it is then transformed into compassion. It 
has the quality of mercy and obtains mercy. l 

We should note especially that according to Spiritual 
Science, the development of the Intellectual Soul is 
associated with the epoch in which Christ’s influence on 
earth began. The most human element so far in man’s 
evolution, attains blessedness through mercifulness. To 
‘understand’ all is to pardon all; and this leads the 
way to community of all souls upon the earth. 

(A The Ennobling of the Ego in the Consciousness 
Soul.—“ Blessed arë the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” It is in the Consciousness Soul that the Ego first 
begins its work of transformation. But what is the 
Consciousness Soul? As we have in the Intellectual 
Soul a manifestation of the activity of the thinker, so we 
have in the Consciousness or Spiritual Soul the principle 
which ts aware of ttself as the one who thinks. Anthro- 
posophy teaches that the blood is the bearer of self- 
consciousness, of the Ego. The central organ of the 
blood-circulation is the heart. The heart is the throne 
of the Ego. Thomas Aquinas calls the heart the ‘ Mother 
of God.” When the consciousness of Christ is taken 
into the heart it dwells in the Ego. ‘Therefore’ this 
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sentence : “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God ” throws light on the whole construction of the 
Beatitudes. The Consciousness Soul is that part of the 
human being which is coming to its maturity in our 
present age, and Anthroposophy teaches that the work 
of transforming the principles of Sentient Soul, Intellectual 
Soul and Consciousness Soul through the power of the 
Ego, is.made possible by a training which leads to trans- 
cendence of the ordinary powers of thought. The three 
kinds of higher knowledge, Imagination, Inspiration and 
Intuition take their start from this point. 

(g) Crearon of the Spintt-Self.— Blessed are the 
peace-makers, for they shai be called the children of 
God.” We now come to a development which is con- 
nected with the future of hnmanity. This and the two 
concluding sentences lead us out into the blessedness of a 
creative and ever-ascending stream of force. . . . We 
ate apt to think of ‘ peace-makers’ as tinctured by a 
, mood of softness rather than of strength. But such a 
peace as is here indiceted is a positive and powerful 
creation in which nothing in the shape of compromise © 
plays any part. We can have mastery over no power 
until we have mastered ourselves. We must make peace 
in ourselves. The Spirit-Self is the re-born, purified 
astral or ‘ starry’ body. Im spiritual regions of the stars 
strife first originated. We have a material, visible image 
of the ‘ War in Heaven’ in the scattered planetoids that 
lie between the planets Jupiter and Mars. From this 
region, viewed in its spiritual aspect, were hurled the 
hosts of the Luciferic Tempters who entered into the soul 
of man. Inthe soul, oz astral body, arose the ‘ opposites,’ 
at war against each other, and all the passionate and 
surging impulses of their strife. There is an old saying: 
“ Blessed is the God of the motionless heart who restoreth 
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peace to the torrent.” It is only by knowing ‘ motion’ 
and by overcoming the strife which motion brings that 
peace can be known. Spirit-Self is the pure and motion- 
less astral body. 

(h) Creation of the Ltfe-Spirit.— Blessed are they 
which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” Gazing on into the future 
we are shown the great paradox of how goodness rotises 
up strife and persecution. It centres round the peace- 
makers. For now the Ego is truly beside its God ; it is 
indeed ‘ beside itself’ and therefore its divine madness is 
not understood. A power however is now there in Christ 
by which such a being who is persecuted is able to draw 
the demons into his own purified astral sphere and change 
their nature. Peace 1s within; and the highest God can 
be addressed in the words: “ Father, forgive them, they 
know not what they do.” A very few human beings are 
already able to reach this stage of development as fore- 
runners of the future: They are those who have attained 
the “full inward acceptance of the Christ” in such a 
way that it is a conquering, shaping and creative force 
proceeding from thêm. Life-Spirit is the transfigured 
etheric body. l 

In this Beatitude a striking change may be noticed. 
Hitherto every saying ended with an indication of what 
should be—“ for they shall see God ” ete. But now it is 
said : ‘for theirs ts the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

(1) Creation of Spirit-Man.—“ Blessed are ye when 
men shall revile you and persecute you, and shall say all 
manner of evil against you falsely for My sake. Rejoice 

“and be exceeding glad, for great is your reward in 
Heaven.” Still higher becomes the mood of exaltation 
which rings out from these words. The soul is moved to 
its depths at the words “ for My sake.” For at this stage 
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of development the human teing is so filled with Christ 
that what is directed against him is directed against the 
Christ Himself. The enemies of the Spirit-Man are the 
Cosmic Enemies of World-evolution, revealed in all their 
stupendous arrogance and greatness and arrayed against 
the Son of God. In these three sentences we see an over- 
powering triumph of the Peacemaker who not only controls 
the elements oi discord which assault the highest principles 
of the soul but who actually transforms them even in the 
matter of the physical body itself. Spirit-Man arises in 
the transfigured and incorruptible form of the physical 
body. 

Again the character of this sentence points to the 
future: “ when men shall persecute you,” but it brings 
the Beatitudes to a close in sich a way that past, present 
and future are mergec tcgether in the timeless : ‘‘ Rejoice 
and be exceeding glad, for great 7s your reward in 
Heaven.” l 

We may sum up these wonderful sayings by bringing 
together a kind of paraphrase of the frst and of the last : 
Blessed are those who, blinded by the dense material 
nature of the physical body, “ong fof the revelation of the 
spiritual worlds, for in them ts already the Kingdom of 
Heaven, though it is still hidden in obscurity. And 
blessed are those who have lifted themselves, while still 
living in the physical body on earth, into enduring all 
possible opposition and revilings, for now they are entirely 
filed with My impulse in complete ilumination and 
strength ; their body becomes transluminous. They are, 
as Myself. l 

The Beatitudes are the very heart of the whole 
conception of the Matthew Gospel. Their living words 
contain the latent force of all that belongs to the mystery 
of the descent of the highest spiritual powers of Being 
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found that radiations are involved in all vital phenomena, 
such as are present, for instance, in the growth of an 
onion root and in the growth of a human organ too. 
With the most scientific methods we are here finding 
our way into a supermaterial realm. Unfortunately, 
a teal understanding of illness vanished more and more 
during recent decades. ‘Taking in real earnest the results 
of modern research, we must to-day enceavour to find 
our way into a real understanding of the living 
phenomena of the human organism on the one hand and 
their relation to illness and disease on the otter. Much 
has been done in this direction, especially in England. 
I mention, for example, in our own time, the famous 
Dr. Hutchinson, Sir Arbuthnot Lane and the layman J. 
Ellis Barker. They have endeavoured on broad lines to 
explain hygiene by taking hold of the human personality 
as a whole, 

Taking our start from the studies of Dr. Rudolf 
Steiner, we will here attempt to look upon the human 
being in an all-round way and to show the fruitfulness 
of this moče of approach for medicine ard hygiene. 
To do so is all the more justified as for the last ten years 
in almost all parts of the world, many doctors have been 
working on these ideas and have achieved the most 
promising results. 

Let us regard the human being as a whole, not 
dissecting him anatomically but trying to grasp the 
living tendencies in him. Let us realise all that we see 
in the human form and figure as the restlt of living 
processes—the shape of the hands, the form of the features, 
the subtle complexion of the skin. All this is the result 
of processes which are constantly taking place and the 
final stages of which we outwardly observe. That this 
is no mere empty assumption is evident from the 
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following fact.—Only to outward appearance is the 
human being a creature of hard-and-fast outline as at 
first he seems to be. He is irvolved in a constant dying 
and rebuilding process. In every moment, especially 
during the day-waking life, bodily substance is destroyed 
and is built up again by nucrition. This even goes so 
far that in about seven years the whole bodily substance 
of the human peing is renewed. Suppose you have a 
friend who has gone tc some distant Colony and returas 
ten years later. You see him again for the first time after 
ten years. Materially speaking, apart from his teeth, 
scarcely anything abcut him has remained the same. 
Materially speaking, an entirely new human being stands 
before you. Nevertheless you recognise him. Apart 
from minor changes he has remained the same. There- 
fore the real body is in constant process of change. The 
skin peels off ; the hair, the nails are cut off, but the lke- 
ness of form remains. You recognise your friend. There 
is therefore a principie of form in man which holds its 
own over against what is in constant change. Already 
at this stage, you see, quite other ideas must be developed 
about the nature of the human beiñg. 

Now Rudolf Steiner has put before us the teaching - 
of what he called the threefold division of the human 
organism. This can only be understood if we apply 
the mobile kind of thinking of which mention has been 
` made., We must think of processes at work in the human 
organism and not of organs in the purely anatomical 
sense. When we think of the outer form and figure of 
a human being,.a po-arity in his bodily nature is at once 
apparent. At the one pole there is the head which is 
the bearer of the activities of the nerves-and-senses. 
Eyes, ears, nose, mouth—-al are active as organs of sense. 
The nerve-system is conceatrated in the brain and “rom 
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there sends out branches as it were into the human 
organism. Think of the brain and how it is composed 
of cells—the so-called ganglion-cells. These are very 
delicately formed; their branches are like the delicate 
hairs of roots and those which form the nerves have 
particularly long, threadlike branches. They wind . 
through the whole organism like a mesh of finest threads. 
The structure of these cells is extremely beautiful and 
finely chiselled. In their totality they form the brain— 
veritably a wonder-structure. Nobody could fail to 
marvel at the architecture of the human brain when as 
a medical student it is brought before him for the first 
time. A truly wonderful world of form confronts him. 
But something else too is characteristic. There is 
a difference between these brain-ceils and the other 
cells of which the body is composed. There is little 
vitality in the brain-cells and knowing this, doctors 
realise the seriousness of a brain wound, which can never 
teally be healed. The ganglion cells perform their 
functions during life but if they have once been destroyed 
they can never be renewed. Their vitality is feeble, 
and it took a long tfme before science was able to discover 
in them the existence of any processes of metabolism. 
The brain is really a half-dead organ. Im the other parts 
of the head, too, we find this death-tendency, for we can 
see how in the skull, the bony nature is predominant. 
Ossification, that is to say the process of mineralisation, 
or the tendency to the lifeless state, reaches a kind of 
climax in the formation of the skull bones. We can also 
say that here, in the skull of man, whether we are consider- 
ing the brain itself or the predominance of the bony 
nature in the skull, the life-process draws into the back- 
ground. Ossification—the form-process—comes to the 
foreground. ‘This is the pole of Form in man. We can 
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truly admire and marvel at the arching vault of the brow 
and the very perfect form of the human head. Deeper 
investigation reveals the fact that all form-giving processes 
go out from the head irto the organism. 

And now let us consider the opposite pole. In the 
lower part of the organism quite different processes are 
at work. Here we find the organs of nutrition which 
prepare the foodstuffs for the nourishment of the human 
being. Their activities continue on into the blood and 
lymph and the fluids of the body. From here they pour 
into the life of the organs, into the limbs and so forth. 
At this pole there is perpetual movement, apparently 
chaotic and yet wisely ordered. The forces stream into 
and through each other. Whereas in the head we saw 
the presence of definite form and repose, at this other 
pole we have restless, turbulent, pulsating life—the very 
opposite. Substances are continually being destroyed 
and built up again, excreted and then again taken up 
in the food, and it is one of the most difficult tasks of 
modern physiologists to penetrate into this world of 
wonders, where all is warmth and movement. Nowhere 
do we find the repose which is present in the human head. 
This activity of the organism takes two directions ; it 
passes inwards ~to the more delicate processes of 
metabolism but also into the-movements of the limbs 
which are based upon the most delicate of all these 
metabolic processes. From there they pass outwards, 
extending over the organism. The metabolic-limb 
system has thus its seat in the lower organs and in the 
limbs. Here, too, is the seat of all the processes which 
bring about the perpetual change of bodily substance 
of which mention has already been made. 

But there is another point of importance here. If 
we ask what kind of exterience arises in the human being 
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himself again to the Cosmos, as it were, when he breathes 
out. ‘Thus man moves between the inner realms of his 
body and the cosmos and the normal expression of this 
in his life of soul is the feeling of harmony between 
himself and the world. Such a feeling may be especially 
strong when one looks up with wonder to the stars at 
night, feeling the presence of consciousness hidden in 
the wide spaces of heaven. There arises within him a 
feeling of harmony with the cosmos, a sense of harmony 
in life. But it may be said that the whole life of feeling 
arises in rhythm. When we hold our breath a faint sense 
of oppression is perceptible, on the other hand if we breathe 
freely, like a peasant walking behind his plough, we feel 
full of strong resolution, full of courage. The whole 
scale of feelings whether they be of courage or of fear 
or anything else, have their origin not in full waking 
consciousness, nor in sleeping consciousness but in a 
kind of dream-consciousness. In moments of anxiety 
we hold our breath and in red-letter moments the heart 
beats joyfully. 

We have now considered the ie parts or members 
of the being of man and have discovered their relation- 
ships with the different states of consciousness. If now 
we wish to consider man’s different activities of soul, 
we shall associate the activity of thinking with the head ; 
feeling with the rhythmic system. ‘The will has its realm 
of action in the metabolic-limb system which is sunk 
in sleep as we have seen. The reason why modern 
physiology denies the existence of a free will, is that the 
will originates from that region of the life of soul where 
man is asleep. 

Now, however, let us try to relate the being of man 
to the kingdoms of nature. This brings us into the 
domain of a rational nutrition but also into that of therapy. 
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Think for a moment of the world of plants. Plants, too, 
have a threefold organism. In the plant, as well’as in 
man, there is a pole of form, a mineral pole. When we 
consider the root, how it sinks into the earth, how it 
absorbs salts into itself, how it remains within the earth, 
we have there the mineral pole. And now think of all 
that is connected with the fragrant blossom and ripening 
seed of a plant. , There we have the other pole of its being. 
The warmth and light of summer produce the fruits 
and seeds which are so rich in saps and contain sugar. 
‘This corresponds in man to all that pours through the 
organs as the warmth contained in the metabolic processes, 
Between the flower and tHe root we have the leaves and 
the stalk with the circulating fluids which rise up in the 
day and sink down in the night. But this process is 
repeated on a wide scale in the great rhythm of the year. 
For in spring the juices rise up out of the earth and bring 
the plants into being, whereas in the autumn the juices 
sink again and the plants fade and wither. In the leaf 
the juices enter into relationship with the carbonic acid 
` in the air, light and warmth, and with the help of the 
chlorophyll build up sugar and starch-substances in the 
` plant. Here again there is rhythm—a streaming, 
circulatory process in the plant. 

Thus we can say that in the plant too we perceive 
a threefold organisation just as in the case of man, only 
the position is reversed. We must turn the plant the 
other way, with the root up above and then we see how 
the root corresponds to the human head, the leaf and stem 
processes tend, when they are applied to the human 
organism, to influence the rhythmic system, the lungs 
and the circulation of the blood; blossom and fruit are 
telated to the metabolic-limb system in man. 

This is no.mere theory. There is an actual inner 
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Indeed we already have a ‘far-reaching understanding 
of medicinal plants based on these relationships and one 
has many encouraging experiences in medical practice if 
the plants are used from this point of view. 

And now let us return once more to the human 
being and consider how illness arises. We have tried to 
explain the main tendencies of man’s being and we must 
ask ourselves : Can we, in this light, find’a fruitful way of 
approach to disease itself. Let us once more remember 
how the form-forces of the head stand over against the 
fiery forces of movement in the metabolism and how a 
kind of balence is created in the rhythmic system. The 
ideal relationship between the two poles is given in the 
middle age of human life. In the old man or woman 
we see how the forces of youth and life withdraw more 
and more. But the old man has more experience. He 
can develop wisdom. He can be wide-awake, albeit at 
the cost of his vitality. Indéed the life of. sleep grows 
less and less. A tendency to sleeplessness can easily 
arise. The old human being is over wide-awake. If 
we regard it from the bodily aspect we see a solidification 
of the whole body taking place. We can even measure 
the gradual drying-up of the human being. The muscles 
and organs grow harder—more headlike we might almost 
say. ‘Thus in old-age the head-forces extend over the 
whole organism. The organs of the middle man, the 
rhythmic man, undergo a change. Processes of hardening 
and rigidification drive their way in from above. The 
organs become inelastic. In the final stage they can 
even contain chalky deposits. Thus, for example, we 
have the picture of arterio-sclerosis, a very frequent 
disease in our time, of which we can say two things :— 
In the first place, within certain limits, it is a normal 
symptom of the ageing process. Every human being is 
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subject to this process when he gets beyond a certain 
age, nay we can even say that sclerosis is a physiological 
characteristic of the human being as he grows older. 
But in the second place we can also say that arterio- 
sclerosis represents a condition of the human being where 
the upper or head forces force their way too far into the 
lower man, thereby bringing about hardenings in the 
blood vessels, in the muscles, etc. What we have here 
said of sclerosis is to a large extent true of all those 
illnesses that involve a hardening process, illnesses for 
instance that lead to stony formations, kidney stones, 
gall-stones, etc., also certain rheumatic illnesses and finally 
gout which is very widespread in England and in the 
West. 

Let us once more remember what was said about 
the nutrition of the human being and we find a further 
confirmation. In Germany the consumption of meat 
has increased five-fold during the last hundred years 
under the induence of the modern idea about the need 
for albumen or proteins. It became almost a question 
of honour for a workman to eat meat every day. It was 
also far sumpler to prepare a meat dish. Arterio-sclerosis 
increased in proportion to the increasing consumption 
of meat. Indeed all hardening illnesses increased. ‘The 
stimulating forces from the metabolism which are due 
especially to fruits, were lacking. The metabolism grew 
enfeebled and hence the forcible advance of the head 
forces could take place, finding its expression in these 
illnesses of ossification. 

Or let us take an example of another process. In 
the lower part of the human body we have very compact 
organs—the liver, for example, or the spleen. Also such 
organs as the kidneys. On the other side towards the 
upper man we have spherical organs like the head, 
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disease according to Dr. Rudolf Steiner’s indications, 
and our efforts have proved extraordinarily fruitful. 

But the essence of disease must also be regarded 
from another point of view. We have seen that there 
are various stages of consciousness in the human being 
according to his organisation. Towards the head of 
man we found the waking consciousness developed. 
In the ‘ metabolic and limb man’ the human being is 


` asleep. And wherever there is rhythm there is a dream- 


like life of feeling. So too every illness represents a 
process which in addition to the bodily symptoms enters 
deeply into the conscious and less conscious life of the 
human being. Ordinary Psycho-Analysis is aware of 
this. But it only regards the processes from the 
psychologicai aspect. To understand what is here meant 
we must refer to what Dr. Rudolf Steiner said over 
twenty years ago in his booklet The Education of the 
Child in the light of Anthroposophy. ‘There he describes 
how the young and growing human being, say in the first 
seven or fourteen years of his life, lives in his body quite 
differently than afterwards. He is still growing. He 
is building his organs. But the point is that only when 
the organs are ready formed are the forces which were 
hitherto working formatively upon the ‘body—working 
subconsciousiy—liberated for the conscious life. That 
is why the ycung child sleeps so long. Take, for example, 
the change of teeth. There the child develops extremely 
hard minerel forms, namely the teeth. The final 
dentition is driven forth into the oral cavity. Now the 
actual work of formation is finished. The forces are 
liberated for the more conscious activity. What then 
arises? It is memory. Only now is the child really 
capable of following his lessons with forces of memory. 
Of course one can force the child to memorise even before, 
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illness in this mood, a hygiene will arise based not on the 
mere fear of bacteria and other modern spectres but lead- 
ing into the deeper mysteries of the being of man and 
thence to the art of healing. 


i 


Martianus Capella and the Seven Liberal 
Arts* 
By KARL HEYER 


How many people to-day know anything of Martianus 
Capella, the author of the oldest book on the subject of 
the seven Liberal Arts? With the exception of a few 
philologists, very few among our contemporaries. 
Those who have studied him speak of an eccentric, nay 
even insipid writer with whom it is impossible to make 
any real headway. But. were there any scholars of the 
Middle Ages who did not know him? ‘Through many 
centuries, very, very few! ‘There is no doubt at all that 
he was one of the most widely read and influential writers 
in medieval culture and in connection with the 
cultivation of the seven Liberal Arts his name cannot 
be ignored. š 

Even to-day the central significance of these seven 
Liberal Arts in medieval culture as a whole impresses 
itself upon every student of that period of civilisation. 
The secular education which was given concurrently 
and also in conjunction with theological training 
consisted precisely in the cultivation and development 
of the ‘ trivium’ and the ‘ quadrivium,’ t.e., of Grammar, 
Rhetoric and Dtalectic as the elementary subjects ; 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Music and Astronomy as subjects 
pertaining to the higher grades of training. A clear 
idea of the real nature of these seven Arts is therefore 


* Translated and published by kind permission, from Die Dra, VoL IVY., 
No. 12 (Ublandstrasse 4, Stuttga-t). 
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essential to an understanding of the spiritual history of 
mankind. In many lectures Rudolf Steiner made such 
an understanding possible. 

The seven Liberal Arts lead us out into wide cosmic 
spaces and back into remote ages of human evolution. 
Rudolf Steiner taught us that in ages long past, seven 
soul-powers streamed forth from the cosmos into man. 
The soul, gifted with clairvovance, felt her life to be a 
confluence of these seven powers streaming from divine- 
spiritual Beings. The close-knit unity of thought, 
feeling and will working from the Ego-centre which 
characterises the intellectual consciousness of to-day 
had not yet arisen within man. This unity has only 
been present in marked form since the time of Moses 
and as a result of the development of the Hebrew people. 
It was Moses who extricated this people from a culture 
still based upon ancient clairvoyance and led them on 
to a phase of development fraught with such infinite 
significance. The Bible tells us that in the land of 
Midian’ Moses met the seven daughters of Jethro. These 
seven—-a symbol as it were of the Eternal Feminine— 
personified the seven soul-powers of the man of antiquity. 
Later on, they were no longer known in this living form. 
They became more and more abstract as the ages went 
by. And strange as it may sound to begin with, Rudolf 
Steiner told us many vears ago that we may recognise 
in the seven Liberal Arts of medieval culture the seven 
powers which once came to expression on the stage of 
the human soul. 

Moses took one of the daughters of Jethro to wite. 
This indicates that he made a special link with one of- 
the seven soul-powers, namely that power which gathers 
together the others into a unitary life of Egohood. The 
further development of the Hebrew people—but at the 
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same time that of later humanity in general—is thus 
inaugurated, together with the power whereby man can 
grasp the world intellectually, from his Ego-consciousness. 
Hearing this, we cannot but be deeply impressed 
when, from quite another side, we find Cassiodorus, 
the Roman writer of the fourth century A.D. and a 
Christian, saying that “ Moses knew the seven Arts in 
their whole reality and the heathen had merely stolen a 
few shreds of his knowledge.’’* Cassiodorus himself 
wrote a kind of text-book on the subject of the seven 
Liberal Arts and indicates with much emphasis that the 
germs from which these Arts unfold are already contained 
in the sacred writings. At this point too, he refers to 
Moses as a model. This suggests still another line of 
connection. Cassiodorus also says that Moses was 
instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. It is 
natural, therefore, to enquire into the form in which the 
later seven Arts were known to the Egyptians, and into 
the general purport and content of these arts and sciences. 
To supersensible knowledge the several Zodiacal 
constellations resound in the consonants ; the planets in 
the vowels. In his physical body man bears a reflection 
of the cosmic consonants, in his etheric body a reflection 
of the cosmic vowels which he received into himself 
during his passage through the cosmos before birth. 
Therefore when he spoke, the man of antiquity still 
experienced—in clairaudience—his connection with the 
whole universe.’ In the alphavet, as in one great 
primordial sentence, he voiced the whole glory of Divine 
Being. In: ancient times, utterance of the alphabet 
and astronomical lore were one and the same thing. 
Originally—and even in historical ages it was so—to be 


* See Emile M@le’s fine work: L’Art religueux du XIIIe siècle en France. 
Sthed Paris, 1923. p. 76. 
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versed in Grammar signified that a man had become 
acquainted with the true mrysteries of the single letters. 
In the letter he learnt to know the star. Rhetoric implied 
that he could apply and put into practice the astronomical 
lore he had made living within him. Dialectic was the 
process of grasping and elaborating this in thought. 
Arithmetic was known to contain the mysteries of 
numbers. Rudolf Steiner indicated in this connection 
how the umt was always taken as the starting-point— 
the unit as greatest and all-embracing. The unit 
separated and the two arose, similarly the three and so 
on. ‘To-day, as the outcome of our atomistic thinking, 
we go the other way to work. We take the unit as the 
smallest and arrive at the two and the three by addition. 
The ancient way, however, led on from the unit organically 
into the reality of the mysteries of number. So too in 
Geometry—until the feeling arose that Geometry, truly 
conceived, is the ‘Music of the Spheres.’ Geometrical 
forms were experienced as musical tones. From 
Geometry man,passed upwards to Music. And finally 
in Astronomy as the last of the seven Arts, he returned, 
now with full consciousness, to the point of departure. 
Now it was the ancient Egyptians who in the age 
when their civilisation had reached its prime cultivated 
more particularly the four branches of knowledge (the 
later quadrivium' : Geometry, Astrology, Arithmetic and 
Music. They looked at the physical body of man_and 
knowing that it had been built up from the earth by 
supersensible forces, tried to conserve it in the mummy. 
In its spatial configurations they regarded the spatial 
forms of this body as having been shaped according to 
the laws of Geometry, as being subject to the influences 
of the stars according to the laws of Astrology, as active 
from within according to the laws of -Arithmetic, 
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which gave the work of Martianus the significance 
attached to it through subsequent centuries in the 
Middle Ages. 

Capella’s work bears the title: De Nuptiis Mercurii 
et Plulologre. Its theme is therefore the marriage of the 
God Mercury with Philologia. The first book tells us 
that Mercury desires to wed. After he has tried in vain 
to win the hand of Sophia, Mantice and Psyche, his 
brother Apollo suggests Philologia, the most learned 
maiden of age-old parentage. Mercury now goes to the 
palace of Jupiter. His desire to wed Philologia is placed 
before Jupiter whereupon a council of the Gods is convened 
for the purpose cf making the decision. Mercury’s 
wish is granted but Philologia must first be raised to the 
rank of a Goddess. . 

In the second book we find the bride. She has 
misgivings about her betrothal with a God whom she 
dearly loves and she must first overcome these misgivings 
by calculating his number and her’s—3 and 4 respectively 
—from their several names. Her mother Phronesis 
(intelligence, cleverness) adorns her for the wedding at 
which all animal substances are expressly to be avoided. 
Muses and Graces greet her and Athanasia, the daughter 
of Apotheosis, appears to the accompaniment of ecstatic 
music to conduct her to heaven. But Philologia must 
first tid herself of all the earthly elements within her. 
Therefore she emits trom her mouth a number of books 
in different languages which are greedily snatched by 
beings representing the arts and sciences. Apotheosis 
hands her still another draught of immortality and 
Philologia now rises to the regions of heaven in a stately 
chair bedecked with stars. Led by Juno, she first 
passes through the region of the air, then through the 
planetary circle to the sound of the music of the spheres 
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and finally comes before the throne of Jupiter in the 
Milky Way. Here, in the midst of the circle of Gods 
and Goddesses, appears Mercury, the bridegroom 
(accompanied by Gods, Demi-Gods and human souls— 
Homer, Virgil, Orpheus, Pythagoras and Aristotle, the 
latter ‘‘in the very heights of heaven investigating the 
Entelechia even more assiduously than before.’’). The 
marriage pacts are sealed and the canny mother of the 
bride then calls for the reading of the Roman Law Papua 
Poppea (relating to the dowry) ; she also demands that 
the dowry shall be paid forthwith. Apollo now ‘leads 
in seven of the noblest servants of his brother Mercury, 
as belonging to the dowry. These are the seven Liberal 
Arts. They are dealt with individually in the later books. 
Their forms and attributes are described and they expound 
the content of their several sciences. 

That the theme of the work is a marriage is in itself 
significant, for this image is frequently used in writings 
which deal with supersensible events. ‘The mention of 
Mercury in such a connection was explained in the Middle 
Ages as follows. It was said: ia mystical writings, 
for example in that of Martianus Capella, Mercury 
betokens now the star and now fluency of .speech 
(eloquentia), just as Saturn may signify time (tempus) 
as well as the star. Bernardus Silvestris, one of the great 
teachers in the School of Chartres, writes to this effect in 
the twelfth century. And he says that when Martianus 
makes Mercury wed Philologia, this signifies a union 
between eloquence and wisdom, for eloquence without 
wisdom is nct only of little use but actually harmful, 
whereas wisdom without eloquence could only be of use 
to herself—a thought expressed by Cicero too, but in 
his case without reference to Mercury. John of Salisbury, 
a somewhat later teacher at Chartres, also writes in the 
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has devoted herself to the wisdom of Socrates and Plato. 
She is praised by Athene for her temperance. In her 
left hand she holds a serpert, hiding its deceptive coils 
under her robe. She also carries symbols of other 
attributes, for example a kind of fishing-hook, which 
according to Remigius are indicative of the deceptive, 
seductive character of this science, its insidious conclusions, 
sophistries and the like. Dialectica then proceeds to 
give a comprehensive exposition of her science. When, 
finally, she proposes to deal with the most complicated 
and obscure theme of all, the bridgeroom grows 
impatient and Athene bids her hold her peace. In a 
few verses Dialectica obediently takes her leave, and is 
silent. “ But some of the Gods who at the beginning 
had laughed at her, shuddered!’ Here ends the fourth 
book, having described that power of soul which originates 
in the sphere of the Moon and stimulates intellectual 
thought in man—in other words, thinking that is bound 
to the physical brain. This power of the soul brings 
man to his unitary, intellectual view of the world, 
enabling him to experience himself as a Ego-centric 
being. It was developed pre-eminently by the Jewish 
people. Dialectica’s serpent in Capella’s work and the 
brazen serpent set up by Moses have, “in the deeper 
sense, one and the same meaning. 

And now there is a noise of trumpets; the ether 
resounds once more and Rhetorica enters—a dazzling, 
majestic figure who imitates Jupiter’s thunder in the 
swinging of her weapons. “It seems that she could 
hurl the lightning like Jupiter himself.” Many different 
varieties of flowers and figures are embroidered on her 
tobe. Demosthenes, Cicero and other famous orators 
follow her. Finally she kisses the bride amid much 
noise, for ‘ she could do nothing silently, even if she would.’ 
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In the sixth book, Geometria is presented as the 
‘ measurer’ of the earth. She is an indefatigable walker 
and has a robust, powerful body. ‘She might well be 
taken for a man.’ She carries a pair of compasses in 
her right hand, a sphere in her left. She is clothed in 
a peplus on which the courses of the stars and the shadow 
cast in the sky by the earth are portrayed. At the 
bidding of the Gods, many of whom have never set foot 
on the earth, she explains its form, position and distribu- 
tion, according to Pliny and Solinus. Finally she hands 
to the Gods the works of Euclid. This masculine figure 
indicates that we are concerned with a being who is 
related to Mars. This point will be confirmed later. 

The seventh book deals with Arithmetica. 
Pythagoras precedes her with a torch. She is a beautiful 
woman, of stately appearance and distinguished age 
(‘ for,’ says Remigius, “number comes from all eternity ’). 
Her fingers move ‘with incredible mobility,’ and are 
flexible as worms, indicating numbers—a picture as it 
were of her mercurial, quicksilvery nature. A kind of 
veil spreads over the figure of zhe maiden ‘ who hides in 
the works of all nature.’ From her brow a hardly 
perceptible ray shines forth. From this one ray a second 
proceeds, then ‘a third and a fourth, up to a ninth and 
tenth. In variable groups of two and three, these rays 
wind around the whole form, multiplying ad infinitum, 
and then gradually returning to unity. Remigius teaches 
that the first ray is the monad ; the second, the two and 
so forth. This picture is a marvellous confirmation of 
what Rudolf Steiner expressed in the language of thought 
about ancient Arithmetic, namely that the unit wherein 
all numbers are contained was always taken as the 
greatest. Arithmetica now expatiates upon the nature 


-and being of numbers, from the monad to the ten, 
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beginning : ‘ Above all let us honour the holy monad .. .”’ 
She speaks of the seven (heptas venerandam) with 
reverence, pointing, for instance, to the seven-year 
periods in the life of man. 

When Arithmetica has finished her many teachings, 
Astronomia, the next of the Mercury maidens draws near 
at the command of Apollo. The Gods see a sphere of 
light and fire slowly approaching and in its midst a 
maiden, sparkling with diamonds. Eyes of spark shine 
from her limbs and her head is adorned with a crown of 
stars. Golden wings with crystal feathers move in the 
air. In one hand she carries an astronomical instrument, 
in the other a book in which the paths of the Gods and 
the procession and regression of the stars are recorded 
on differently coloured metals. (These ‘ differently 
coloured metals’ may well be the metals assoctated 
with the several planets). Astronomia too proceeds 
to expound her teachings. At the beginning she relates 
that ‘‘for centuries untold she lay concealed in the 
holiest sanctuary of Egypt in order not to be profaned 
by vulgar tittle-tattle.”’ 

When Astronomia has finished and Venus has 
repeatedly reminded the Gods that evening has come, 
Musica is presented (in the ninth book} as the only maiden 
now left. Medicine and architecture are expressly 
forbidden to present themselves, for it is said that they 
are concerns of mortals on earth and have nothing to 
do with the ether. (This seems to me a pcint of great 
significance. In his Outhne of Occult Science, Rudolf 
Steiner describes the different ‘ Oracles’ of Atlantis— 
the Vulcan, Mercury and Venus Oracles among others. 
The adherents of the Vulcan Oracle “laid the first 
foundations of what afterwards arose among men as 
the arts and sciences, whereas the Mercury Initiates 
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inaugurated the knowledge of things more specifically 
supersensible in their nature ; and in a still higher degree 
this was also the case with the Venus Initiates.” According 
to this we can see that from a certain point of view 
architecture and medicine cannot be regarded as belonging 
to the arts of Mercury, however strange this may at first 
sight appear in regard to medicine. It would seem that 
their origin must be sought in the direction of the Vulcan 
Oracle in days,of yore). It is Musica, or Harmonia, 
therefore, ‘the darling of the heavens and the 
constellations’ who is alone permitted to speak. A 
symphony of magic sounds announces her. Fair Gods 
and Goddesses such as thé Graces precede her with song, 
playing on strings. Demi-Gods and heroes of song like 
Orpheus accompany her. She herself—a sublime figure— 
walks between Apollo and Athene. Her head is adorned 
with gold, her robes are studded with gold and harmonies 
resound whenever she moves. In her right hand she 
holds a round instrument which emits wonderful 
harmonies ; from her left hand hang golden pictures 
portraying the joys of the theatre. (According to 
Remigius the round instrument symbolises heavenly 
music, the pictures, earthly music). Her mother Venus 
follows her.* -Harmonia chants a lengthy song in many 
thythms and then she too expounds the theory of her 
art. Finally she conducts the bride to the sleeping- 
chamber singing a slumber song. 

And so in the seven Liberal Aris, Martianus Capella 
still lets sun, moon and stars resound. From his whole 
style one feels that he is giving something like a last 
echo. He closes his work with a peem to his son (also 
called Martianus) which begins with the words: “ Here, 


* Bernardus Silvestris also writes that the true Venus is the cosmic music, 
the mundana musica, ie. asquahis mundanarum proportio. 
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then, thou hast the fable of age (senilam fabulam). . . .” 
This may well refer to the author’s great age. But may 
it not also at the same time imply that Martianus himself 
feels his fable to be the final echo of something hoary 
with age, something that stretches back into the far 
remote past ? 

In a similar connection Rudolf Steiner once spoke 
of Martianus and his seven Liberal Arts. He was speaking 
of the spiritual life of the Greeks more particularly, but 
also of that of the Romans through long periods of time. 
Individuals here and there attain to visionary conscious- 
ness ; in the spiritual world they experience concepts and 
ideas and then bring them down to the world of sense. 
Only so does the world of sense become intelligible. 
This element works in the declining world of Rome in 
men like Martianus Capella who still seeks in the spiritual 
world for what, by his day, had become increasingly 
abstract. More ancient thought would have known that 
it is the “ Angel’ who leads man into the spiritual world. 
The Greeks called these beings ‘ Watchers.’ . In 
Capella’s time, truly spiritual beings like the nine Muses 
of the Greeks had “become, for example, Grammar: 
In earlier times man knew: in the words and combinations 
= of words there works the ‘ Angel,’ the ‘ Watcher.’ 
Grammar and Rhetoric were the outcome of spiritual 
perception. They were not only teachings, but creative 
berings, accessible to those who ascended to the realm 
of Spirit. In Martianus Capella’s work they have become 
allegories, but for all that they are still allegories. 
Rudolf Steiner spoke of the figures depicted by Martianus 
as so many jocose ‘ ladies’ who although emaciated and 
dried up, were still full-blooded in comparison with the 
abstractions which they grew to be in later times. They 
were, after all, still able to transport Martians to the 
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spiritual world. Rudolf Steiner said that Capella might 
have ended the description of his path to wisdom with 
the words: “ The sevenfold Feminine draws us upwards 
and on.” And then, later on, even allegory came to 
an end and intellect alone remained.—Thus does the 
path of human consciousness pass onwards into 
abstraction. 


It has already been said that Capella’s book played 
an exceedingly important part in medieval culture. 
Even in the days of Gregory of Tours (6th century) it 
was recognised as a text-book of instruction in the 
seven Liberal Arts. It is, however, zenerally believed 
that it was the Irish who were the first to attempt any 
exegesis of the text, turning chiefly to the Greeks for 
enlightenment. One of the oldest commentaries was 
written by the Irish scholar Dunchad who is said to have 
drawn upon scurces of Pythagorean wisdom. About 
the same time amore extensive commnentary was compiled 
in the ninth century by no less influential a thinker than 
Scotus Erigena.who had been instructed in Irish schools 
of learning. It is very symptomatic that precisely in 
this region intensive study should have been given to 
Martianus Capella. As a pupil of Dunchad and Scotus 
Erigena we have St. Remigius of Auxerre who presumably 
based his views wholly on those of the Hibernian school 
and who about the year 888 wrote the commentary of 
which mention has already been made. Notker Labeo 
of St. Gallen (1022 A.D.) translated the first two books 
of the ‘ Marriage’ into oid high German—that is to say 
the purely mythological portion of the work. It is 
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curious that the celebrated Dutch scholar and statesman 
Hugo Grotius (1583-1645), one of the characteristic 
standard-bearers of the culture of the fifth post-Atlantean 
epoch, should have approached Capella’s difficult work 
as a philologist and published it when he was a boy of 
only fifteen years. It is as though he felt compelled to 
understand something of the mind of the fourth post- 
Atlantean epoch before embarking on his new and 
arduous activities. Finally, Leibnitz too wished to bring 
out a new edition of Capella’s work. 

In many other places we find traces of Capella’s 
influence upon later works dealing with the seven Liberal 
Arts, notably upon Alanus ab Insults’ great poem the 
Anticaudian, written in the twelfth century. I intend 
to deal with this work in another connection and will 
therefore merely say here that the seven Liberal Arts 
are there presented in a way that is strongly reminiscent 
of Martianus. Moreover they build a chariot for 
‘ Prudentia? who desires to ascend to the rank of a 
Goddess. With this chariot, Prudentia—who represents 
intelligence or mental endeavour—is able to journey to 
the world of stars, t6 begin with to the planetary world. 
Here again we have a mode of allegorical treatment 
fraught with deep meaning. Here too it emerges quite 
clearly that the seven Arts are the powers of soul whereby 
man may unite himself with the cosmos. 

For a long time I have been occupied with the problem 
of the relation between medieval or somewhat later 
writers and the earlier authors upon whose sources they 
draw. Modern philology greatly simplifies this problem, 
being content to ‘ prove the source’ of a later writing 
in an earlier one. (Indeed it often seems that this 
connection with earlier works is the only point of interest 
to modern philologists). But obviously the matter is 
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not nearly so simple. It appears to me that precisely 
in this ‘ drawing’ upon other sources we have a weighty 
problem of the whole mental attitude of fhe Middle Ages. 
In an age when ancient seership was dying out more 
and more it is understandable that the weight attached 
to the authority of earlier scholars and the significance 
of tradition should increase. On the other hand, medieval 
thinkers—living as they did tefore the age of the Spiritual 
Soul—were muck freer of the ambition merely to give 
voice to their own, ‘personal’ discoveries. They 
attached far greater importance to information which was 
an authentic component of the stream of knowledge 
flowing through the centuries than to this individualism 
of authorship. With feelings of inner reverence they 
gave themselves up to contemplation of the wisdom of 
their predecessors and the continuity running through 
medieval spiritual life is the outcome of this attitude 
of soul. But another element too comes into considera- 
tion. As the observations, imagery, ideas and concepts 
of earlier scholars passed to those who came later, they 
fell upon a soil which, although jntimately akin, was 
far less productive than of yore. The reaction to the 
imagery and ideas thus absorbed was that they were 
grasped in liting, active contemplation and became 
independent experiences on the part of the medieval 
teachers themselves. Out of these independent 
experiences they could then write, interpreting, 
substantiating and developing the old. But at the end 
of the fourth post-Atlantean period—that is to say in 
the fifteenth century—the outermost boundary had been 
reached beyond which this weakening stream would 
not have been able to continue its onward flow, at all 
events not in a healthy way. 

We have an exact analogy in the artistic achieve- 
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ments of the Middle Ages. Here too there is great 
continuity through the centuries. Art and philosophy, 
wisdom-teaching and theology were for long ages closely 
and intimately connected. Thus we see the seven Liberal 
Arts of Martianus working on for centuries in sculpture 
and painting. True, it was not possible for the artists 
to portray the seven Mercury maidens with all the 
attributes with which Martianus endows them, but 
for all that we find many characteristic features. In 
any case there were always the seven. Emile Mâle has 
many interesting things to tell us in this connection. 
The portrayal of the seven Liberal Arts which most 
faithfully follows the imagery of Martianus is to be found 
on the old portal in Chartres dating from the twelfth 
century.* Nowhere in the Middle Ages, says Male, 
was more veneration paid to the seven maidens of 
Martianus Capella than in Chartres. We see them there 
just as he describes them : at the feet of each, a personage 
of distinction in the corresponding science, for example, 
Aristotle, Cicero, Pythagoras, Euclid, Ptolemy. In many 
another cathedral teo we find portrayals of the seven 
maidens. According to Mâle, this can always be taken 
as a sign that schools of instruction in the seven Liberal 
Arts flourished in the place. So, for example, we find 
Grammatica in a long robe, holding an instrument as in 
Martianus’ description—one of the oldest portrayals 
again being in Chartres. Dialectica carries the serpent 
in her hand, but here Chartres is an exception ; the serpent 
has there become the scorpion. Alanus ab Insulis too 
describes Dialectica thus in his poem. In portraying 
Arithmetica the artists have endeavoured to express the 
mobility of her fingers (a point on which stress has already 
~ + Over this portal there is a celebrated statue of the Mother of God with 


po 
which the portrayal of the Liberal Arts is undoubtedly connected in a very deep 
gense, 
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been laid) in their carving. Geometria too is nearly always 
found with the same attributes as in the scene of the 
matriage of Mercury and Philologia. From all this it 
is clear that the power of Martianus’ imagery worked 
on through mary centuries. 

Once again—but now in a great cosmic setting— 
we meet with the seven Liberal Arts in the alchemical 
wisdom of Basiius Valentinus who lived in the fifteenth 
century. An adition of the “ Chemical Writings” 
ascribed to him dates from the year 1677. There we 
find, for example, seven poems under the title: “ On 
the splendours of the seven planets, their nature, 
qualities, powers and courses, their hidden mysteries 
and metamorphoses, etc.” In each of the poems, one 
of the planets declares its nature in profound words, 
telling us the name of its. own ‘ Angel’ (Gabriel, for 
example is the Angel of the Moon), its own ‘ virtue,’ 
its own day of the week, with which precious stone and 
colour it is connected and so, too, its corresponding 
Liberal Art. This is one of the finest corroborations of 
the descriptions given by Martianus. 

I will here add a portion of the table of 
correspondences given by Basilius Valentinus, leaving 
it to the reader to meditate further upon the many 
profound and illumirating conzections and merely 
remarking that the virtues and as their opposites, the 
corresponding ‘vices,’ occupied a very important place 
both in medieval thought and works of art. 


Saturn — Astronomia — Fides ` — Saturday 
Jupiter — Rhetoric — Spes — . Thursday 
Mars — Geometrv* — Fortitude — Tuesday 
Sun — Gramma: — Justitia — Sunday 


* This particular detail is not found ın Basilius Valentinus but i is obviously 
indicated as tue other six arts are named. Moreover it is in accordance with 
Martianus Capella’s description. 
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Venus — Music — Charitas — Friday 
Mercury — Arithmetic — — — Wednesday 
Moon — Dialectic — Prudentia — Monday 

* 


It is a source of profound satisfaction to learn from 
Anthroposophy that all the faculties once possessed by 
man—which he lost in the course of time and the last 
remnants of which died away in the Middle Ages—can 
in the future be regained by him in a new way, but now 
from out of his Ego-consciousness permeated with the 
Christ Impulse. This suggests the question: how and 
in what form will the seven Liberal Arts make their 
appearance? The answer is to be found in Rudolf 
Steiners Occult Science, albeit the Liberal Arts are not 
named by him in that book. In the chapter on the 
present and future of the evolution of the world and of 
man, as well as in other places, it is said that at a certain 
stage of development, thinking, feeling and willing 
become independent forces in the pupil; they become 
as it were three independent ‘ beings,’ three personalities. 
In the course of further development,: the power of 
thinking which has now become independent quickens 
into existence a fourth ‘ being’ of soul and spirit who 
may be described as a direct inpouring into man of 
streams akin to thoughts. Likewise feeling and willing 
stimulate two forces in the soul and finally yet a seventh 
force, ot ‘ being’ akin to the Ego; is added. “ Thus at a 
certain stage of development man discovers that he is 
composed of seven beings whom he has to direct and 
control.” This indicates how the seven soul-powers 
which since the days of Moses united to form the unitary 
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Ego-consciousness, begin to separate from one another 
in anew way. Rudolf Steiner also spoke of these seven 
powers of the soul in a course of lectures given in 1913 at 
The Hague: The Significance of Occult Development on 
the Sheaths and the Self of Man. There too he showed 
how in progressive spiritual development the self of 
man divides, gradually separating off ‘seven selves.’ 
In a most wonderful picture which cannot be repeated 
here, Dr. Steine? compared these seven selves with the 
seven planets. . . . And so there can arise before 
the soul a premonition of how in the future, on his way 
back to the spiritual realms of the cosmos which in ages 
long past he forsook in order to become an Ego, man 
can again acquire the same powers of soul once perceived 
by ancient clairvoyance as they streamed into him from 
cosmic spaces and from which as we have seen, the seven 
Liberal Arts proceeded. 


Editorial Note 


WeE welcome the publication of CHILD AND MAN, a 
magazine for the education founded by Rudolf Steiner. 
This periodical fulfils a long-felt need aņd will be issued 
termly by the Teachers of the New School, Streatham 
Hill, $.W.16. ‘The articles in the first number are full 
of charm and imagination, indicating that the sincerity 
and enthusiasm with which the Teachers have thrown 
themselves into their work from the beginning are bearing 
splendid fruit. 

To read of Grammar and Geometry in the articles 
on The Teaching of Grammar in the Younger Classes (Miss 
E. G. Wilson) and Geometry in relation to Infinity (Mr. 
A. R. Sheen) is to realise that these subjects which filled 
many a barren and weary hour in ovr own school lite, 
can evoke a vital and rich imaginative activity on the 
part of the children. Grammar has a very different 
significance when it is related to the mysteries of the 
creative Word. It becomes a sun-filled art instead of so 
many abstract, intellectual principles. ‘The cold severities 
of geometrical problems take on a weaving richness and 
warmth in the light of words like these (from Mr. Sheen’s 
article) : ‘‘ The spiritual world, from the infinite circum- 
ference of the heavens, is pouring down its forces on to 
the earth, and into many of the purest phenomena of 
nature these forces build the form of the regular hexagon.” 

Mr. A. C. Harwood writes of the manifestation of 
the sense of the ego in the growing child, with special 


reference to the all-important age of nine, when the 
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child begins to feel more separated from the world around 
him, from the Father God in whose realm of nature his 
being has lived during the earlier years. The child’s 
whole moral lite will be influenced by what is taught and 
above all, how it is taught at this age. 

An anonymous article on Fairy Stories reveals them 
as “ the first teachers of Imagination,” as the expression 
of laws, containing very much of that truth and wisdom 
which live, in gnother form, in the teachings of Rudolf 
Steiner concerning the moral life and bodily constitution 
of man. 

We wish this new magazine* the success it so richly 


deserves. 
D. N. D. 


*See advertisement 
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world ’’ as the world was in that age, but possessing all 
the refinement of culture of one who brings with him 
clear-cut, plastically developed ideas. Giordano Bruno’s 
words ate perhaps more representative of the general 
character of his age than those of any other personality 
of his time. We need only observe how he is constrained 
to clothe the subtle ideas he had absorbed as a student 
in poetic guise, because he can only speak out of the 
fulness of world-consciousness and yet has to work within 
the limited rangeaof the human soul in his day. And so 
he becomes half-poet, hali-scientist, a scientist-poet, 
because at the moment ‘when he wants to say something 
his soul is flooded with a wealth of ideas which transcend 
all dry and barren concepts. He cannot help letting 
himself be carried away by the creative, poetic impulse in 
order to bring this flood of light to expression. 

And then, on the otker side, we have Francis Bacon, 
Lord Verulam, a man who has really lost the ground under 
his feet, whose whole being has been caught up in the 
outer life of his time. Heis a statesman, Lord Chancellor, 
a man of great intelligence, His mind is not influenced 
by any tradition and for the first time in human history 
he brings to light—in a most impressive form—what 
later on was looked upon with such contempt, and rightly 
so from his point of view, by a man like Fichte—namely, 
the banality of rationalism. Bacon did indeed introduce 
banality into philosophy, albe:t in a very brilliant form. 
As I have already said, he had completely lost the 
ground of the Spiritual from under his feet ; he had no 
tradition behind him and was only ready to accept as 
real what could be perceived by the senses. He was not 
capable of deducing anything spiritual therefrom. Bacon 
was, in a way, the exact opposite of Boehme. 

Whereas at every turn Jacob Boehme endeavoured 
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to kindle the sparks of the life of soul and also of material 
life from within the old spirituality which was no longer 
understood, whereas he strove to discover in ancient 
tradition the mysteries of the soul and of matter which 
he then expressed in faltering, stammering words, Bacon 
was utterly and entirely different. His soul stood like 
an empty slate in face of the outer world of the senses ; 
he brought the banality of ordinary human under- 
standing—not of healthy human understanding—to the 
external world of sense, and what was the result ?—The 
beginning of a mode of cognition based wholly on the 
senses and devoid of all spirituality. 

And so we have these three contemporary personali- 
ties : Jacob Boehme, born in 1575, Giordano Bruno, his 
senior, born in 1548, and Francis Bacon, born in 1561. 
These three, each in their own way, represent the beginning 
of modern culture. 

To-day, when the downward-driving forces are at 
their very strongest, it is extraordinarily difficult to look 
into the inner workings of the souls of such men as these, 
for much of what was really potent spiritual experience 
to them has to-day lost its strength and clarity. At 
some future time, when history is being considered in 
retrospect, it will certainly be said that because our own 
epoch synchronised with the age of the culmination of 
materialism, it also bore within it the moral concomitant 
of such materialism. And this moral concomitant is 
there without a doubt in the increasing lack of morality 
on the one hard and above all in the indifference towards 
everything spiritual on the other. 

This indifference towards everything spiritual often 
makes one wonder why men of our time still see anything 
of special interest let us say, in Goethe’s Faust. It 
would be easier to understand if, with their modern 
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outlook, people said quite honestly and straightforwardly : 
Faust belongs to an age that has been superseded ; nearly 
every page reveals some old superstition and there is a 
great deal of magic, even a pact with the devil. 

Of course there is the modern argument that all this 
is poetic disguise, though on the other hand our modernists 
do admit that Goethe desired to place before us in his 
Faust a kind of representative of humanity. It is easier 
to comprehend the great scholar Dubois-Reymond, who 
took the whole qf the drama for a piece of humbug and 
said that Faust himself ought to have behaved like a 
decent fellow. restored Gretchen to honour by marrying 
her and invented the electrical machine and the air- 
pump. ‘That is really a much more honest expression of 
the view of our time than what people who in their hearts 
share this outlook, often say of Faust; for they only 
follow the current opinion that the drama is really too 
great a work to be completely scrapped. Indifference 
makes them rather ashamed of casting off things which in 
reality they do not accept. l 

We should form a clear idea of the attitude which 
would be taken to-day towards such things, were there no 
traditional cpinion attached to them. If Hamlet had 
not been written by a Shakespeare but were to appear 
to-day as the creation of some unknown poet, we should 
soon see what people would say of its merits as a drama ! 

In order to understand our time aright, we must 
really begin to think earnestly about these things. This 
indifference, just because it is afraid to do otherwise, 
rouses itself to study the figure of Mephistopheles in ` 
Faust, or occasionally gives vent to inapt opinions on the 
magic element in this drama. But to look into what 
was really present as a psycho-spiritual atmosphere at a 
time in which happenings so decisive for the spiritual life 
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of modern civilisation were taking place as when Bruno, 
Boehme and Bacon were alive, is for the present time an 
impossibility. 

If now we wish to consider such questions as these 
entirely without prejudice, we must above all realise to 
what gigantic ideas—in comparison with those of the 
present——men rose in former times, ideas so gigantic that 
the indifference of the present-day considers them worth- 
jess, unless it be from the purely m and historical 
points of view.. 

Let us look back into the Middle K and consider 
such a figure as Merlin. Immerman did indeed try to 
imbue this figure with new life, but what was formerly a 
gigantic conception appears to Immerman as if it had all 
been composed in dressing-gown and night-cap ! 

Take, for instance, the straightforward line of thought 
in the Merlin legend. What is Merlin supposed to be ? 
Merlin is supposed to be the antithesis of Christ. This, 
according to the medieval legend, he is supposed to be— 
the opposite pole of the Christ. According to the New 
Testament, Christ came into the world without physical 
procreation. The same is said of Merlin. Christ, how- 
ever, came into the world through the overshadowing of - 
Mary by the Holy Spirit. Merlin is supposed to have 
come into the world through the overshadowing of'a 
pious nun by the devil during sleep. The devil wishes 
to create in Merlin an antithesis of Christ in the world. 
Therefore he violates a pious nun during her sleep. Only 
Merlin does not become Anti-Christ, because the nun is 
too pious, and through her true and genuine morality the 
devil’s intention is frustrated. 

Now let us try to see clearly what such lines of 
thought within the medieval legend signify. They point 
to an inner boldness of outlook on things connected with 
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the universe, an inner energy of thought-forming powers. 
Let us compare all that is said in our time, except in 
anthroposophical or similar circles, regarding the origin 
of evil in tke world, the origin of all that corrupts 
humanity, and we shall Lave to admit: It is undeniable . 
that the newer development is that of the bourgeois mind. 
For after all, quite apart from all the inner philosophical 
severity with which the origin of evil is sometimes dis- 
cussed to-day, the general trend of thought 7s bourgeois 
as compared with a gigantically conceived idea concerning- 
evil such as that of the creation of Merlin who is only a 
misbegotten son or tne devil and consequently not evil 
enough. ; 

Let it be remembered that Merlin is one of the 
leaders of the circle of the followers of King Arthur. 
The legend uses him tc illustrate the character of an 
epoch. But the legend cannot find on earth the means 
whereby this age may be adequately depicted and there- 
fore sails abeve and beyand the earthly into the realm of 
the supersensible and evil, using a misbegotten son of the 
devil to inte=pret the earthly. : 

I do not say that we in our time have no need of this 
legendary element. Neizher is it by any means necessary 
to explain the origin and source even of modern Philis- 
tinism as being purely earthly, for Philistinism has this 
peculiar characteristic : it realises its own perniciousness 
as little as 1t realises its points of usefulness. 

All through the central period of the Middle Ages 
we continuelly come across the dispute concerning the 
Last Supper. I said once before that disputes about the 
Last Supper did not begin until understanding of its real 
spiritual content had been entirely lost. People 
invariably begin to wrangle about things of which they 
know nothing. When anything is really known, no 
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discussion or wrangling takes place about it. Discussion 
is always reccgnised to be a sign of ignorance by those 
who have to some extent lifted the veil around world- 
mysteries. And so when societies get together to discuss 
and argue among themselves, this in itself is a proof to 
the man of insight, that none of them have any real 
knowledge. For while reality exists—and it is only of 
reality that anything can be known—there is no need for 
argument. I have never heard of people beginning to 


, discuss whether the hare on the table js a real hare or 


not, whether it originated in time or eternity, and the 
like. No, they just eat it! At most it is possession 
that may be < matter of dispute—never any real fact of 
knowledge. But behind the quarrels on the subject of 
the Last Supper there lies something entirely different, 
which makes te ideas employed by man in his intercourse 
with his fellows appear gigantic when compared with the 
ideas of Philistinism to-day—and they are often no less 
devilish because of their very nature. 

Such men as Trithem von Sponheim, Agrippa von 
Nettesheim, Georgius , Sabellicus, Paracelsus, were not 
merely slandezed in the ordinary, commonplace way. 
They were accused of being in actual league with the 
devil and of teing able to practise the mragical arts so 
dreaded by men. 

And so behind the disputes about the Last Supper 
we see the fear of magic. This fear of magic is connected 
with the dawr. of a new epoch of which the signs are 
evident in such men as Bacon of Verulam, Giordano 
Bruno and Jacab 3oehme. 

What was understood by the term ‘ Magician’? A 
magician was tnderstood to be a man who from his own 
inner being was able to draw forth knowledge by means 
of which he could bring nature, and eventually other 
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human beings, under bis control. But the trend of the 
spirit of the new civilisation was towards the suppression 
of this inner knowledge—which was certainly there and 
in that particular period figured as the survival of 
primeval, instinctive clairvoyance—acknowledging that 
knowledge which is derived purely from outer nature, 
mot from the inner being of man. In those days people 
stood in abject fear of a man who did all kinds of things 
they could not follow, putting machinery together and 
things of that kind. For when it was possible to watch 
things going on, they could also have some idea of how 
knowledge arose in the mind. Nowadays this state of 
things is neither here nor there, for in our age there is 
no longer any fear of magic. Nobody gives a serious 
thought to it. People are sure nowadays that it is 
immaterial whether they listen to another giving forth 
information (that is to say, to what comes from his own 
being) or whether they nave actually watched him in 
the act of handling machinery in a laboratory, for they 
think they know how his knowledge first came into his 
head. And they do not admit thet his head can contain 
anything else! It must always be possible to observe 
exactly what another has in his head—so people say! 
To-day this is a matter of course. But in the time of 
Bacon of Verulam there were men who still possessed a 
certain inner richness. And so it was worth his while to 
institute a campaign against this inner wealth of soul 
and to point to that which can come into man from the 
outer world. And here again, one thinks, by way of 
contrast, of those olden days when it was known that 
knowledge was indeed there within men’s heads and when 
people wanted to know what it was because they were 
convinced that it could not be found in outer nature. 
Then came Bacon who declared : this is nonsense ; 
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the head of man is empty ; everything that comes into it 
must come from outside, from nature. That, of course, 
was theory. But in the earlier Middle Ages the fact that 
knowledge might develop independently in the inner 
being of man, that spirit might unfold within him, gave 
rise to an overwhelming dread. No wonder understanding 
of the Last Supper died out, for that implied an actual 
achievement on the part of man if a transmutation of 
substance into something quite different was to be fulfilled. 

And so we see, above all in the disputes connected 
with the Last Supper, the appearance of something very 
remarkable. In conformity with certain ideas, the trans- 
mutation of bread and wine was accepted as being possible 
and indeed as a reality in earlier ages of Christendom. 
These ideas had disappeared and because they had dis- 
appeared men began to ask: What can this be? And 
it was all interpreted in a purely external sense. The 
external became the essential, as proved by the fact that 
the Reformers actually began to squabble about the form 
in which it was proper to partake of the sacrament of the 
Last Supper. Spirit was eliminated from the ceremonies. 

That was the first phase of materialism. It was in 
the domain of sacramentalism that materialistic concep- 
tions made their first appearance in modern culture. The 
age of Bruno, Boehme and Bacon was destined merely 
to inculcate the germ of a new spirituality for an epoch— 
at the beginning of which we are still standing to-day— 
when the mind of man is directed wholly to spiritless 
matter as expressed in natural laws and when he is thrown 
back upon his own inner powers if he would find the 
spirit. The first phase of this development was the 
elimination of tke spirit from all domains of life, but above 
all from ritual and ceremony—and so it went on, through 
the multifarious branches of secular life. 
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Goethe realised what was happering and his Faust is 
an echo of what arose from the active and robust thinking 
characteristic of this age of transition from the sixteenth 
to the seventeenth century. What was Goethe trying 
to portray in Faust? He clothes it in poetic language, 
but the underlying idea is essentially more human than 
poetical, and if our attitude is impartial it is not difficult 
to express Goethe’s aim in words. His aim was to 
present the full and complete human being in his drama. 
And he chose for this purpose the sixteenth century figure 
of Faust of which he knew only a very little-—and that 
from inadequate tradition—when the impulse to write 
his drama came to him. He took this figure from the 
sixteenth century because he perceived the existence in 
that century of the strong urge to rediscover something 
that had been lost, namely, man. 

And this was really the quest cf each of the three 
personalities of whom we are speaking-—Giordano Bruno, 
Jacob Boehme, Francis Bacon. 

The Dominican, Giordano Bruno, who was a product 
of Scholasticism and in whom concepts and ideas had 
reached a high pitch of abstraction, tried to quicken them 
to life by clothing them in poetry, by raising them to the 
level of art an@ permeating'them with feeling in all their 
depth and profundity. None the less his real striving 
was to discover the universe in man and man in i 
universe. 

And it was the same with Jacob Boehme, the shoe- 
maker. He too was out to find man, but man amid those 
simpler conditions in which he himself was born and 
bred and which were, as a matter of fact, more truly 
human than the conditions surrounding the higher classes. 
But even there Boehme was not able to find man. He 
steeped himself in the folk-wisdom and his fundamental 
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striving too was to discover the universe in man and man 
in the universe. 

Of the three, Bacon alone was not conscious of this 
search for man, but in his own way he too was out for the 
same thing. Bacon was seeking for man in the way in 
which influential thinkers to-day still seek for him. 
Bacon's search for man took the form of piecing him 
together like a mechanical structure. Condillac, de 
Lamettrie, the scientific thinkers of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries—all of them build up the human 
being atomistically from nature-processes and finally 
turn out a piece of mechanism. They fondly believe they 
have produced a real being, although for men of insight 
this being is nothing but a spectre in the bad sense of the 
word, a spectre that cannot live and is really just a 
sackful of concepts and ideas, stuffed with abstractions. 

When one reads what Bacon says about the human 
being it is as though he were dealing with a sackful of 
concepts, stuffed with abstractions. But at any rate it 
does indicate a real search for man, albeit a wholly uncon- 
scious search. Bacon,too is seeking for man although he 
refers to everything by means of which in earlier times 
the human mind had tried to understand man, as an 
Idol. He does not clearly realise what h€ is doing, but, 
fundamentally, he too is seeking to discover the universe 
in man and man in the universe. 

How do these three—Giordano Bruno, Jacob Boehme, 
Francis Bacon—seek, each in his own way—for man in 
the universe and the universe in man? 

Insight into the works of Jacob Boehme reveals the 
following. We feel that the human being described by 
him' has no actual existence. Through his falteringly 
expressed ideas there emerges a conception of a human 
being who nowhere exists. Nevertheless in this seemingly 
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non-existent human being there ts an actual inner force 
of being, a true force of being. We believe in his existence 
although we feel that the man of modern times has 
nothing in common with the man described by Jacob 
Boehme when he speaks of the three elements of life 
within him, of the salt, the sulphur and the mercury. 
Yet for all that, Boehme does create a being. One 
cannot speak in his case of ‘ putting together,’ but of 
actual creating. A being is undoubtedly there and in 
the sense of Spiritual Scierce we are driven to the ques- 
tion : Of what nature is this being of whom Jacob Boehme 
speaks his stammering words ? 

And then it dawns upon us. This is man in pre- 
earthly existence. When we have learnt from Spiritual 
Science of the being of man in pre-earthly existence we 
recognise many outstanding points of agreement with 
Boehme’s inarticulate descriptions. The man described 
by him is unthinkable on earth but has, nevertheless, a 
possible pre-earthly existence. Only it is the case that 
Jacob Boehme’s description does not cover everything 
that can be said of man in pre-earthly existence. And 
So when we read his description of this pre-earthly human 
being, anthroposophical knowledge gives us the following 
impression: Jacob Boehme is indeed describing pre- 
earthly man and yet this man is always a theory, an inner 
theory. He is the pre-earthly man who is incapable of 
becoming earthly man, who really dies‘in the spirit 
before he can be born on earth. He cannot cross over to 
the earth. 

And this too might be said : When Jacob Boehme is 
speaking of his pre-earthly man it is as though one were 
trying to remember a certain experience which despite all 
effort cannot be recalled into the memory. Boehme had, 
in fact, lost the power to corjure up this pre-earthly man. 

B 
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In earlier ages this was possible. Jacob Boehme 
had absorbed much of the folk-tradition which originated 
in earlier wisdom, but he could achieve no more than a 
picture of a pre-earthly man, still-born in the world of 
soul. He was no longer humanly capable of depicting 
man as an actual being, living a pre-earthly existence. 

Think now of Giordano Bruno. He was not only a 
child of his time but a man in whom the present was all 
and everything. Giordano Bruno gives oné the impres- 
sion that everything within him is the present, the 
majestic present which embraces the vast universe in 
space, but there is nothing of the past and nothing of 
the future. He experiences the world wholly in the 
present. He delineates the wide universe as the’ ever- 
present, and endeavours in a faltering, semt-poetical 
language of scholarship also to describe man as he lives 
in the present. It is an incomplete description, just 
as Boehme’s description of pre-earthly man is incom- 
plete, but nevertheless the germs are there in Giordano 
Bruno for discovering and driving home to the mind the 
true and rightful place of the man of the present in the 
universe, 1.¢. earthly man between birth and death. 
Giordano Bruno too is an instance of the powerlessness 
of human faculties to understand man—whose nature 
and being he was travailing to grasp. The being and 
nature of earthly man must be understood for the question 
of pre-existence and post-existence are focussed in him. 
Very little had been said of post-existent man, 4.e. man 
in his existence after death, and this domain remained 
for Bacon of Verulam. 

Just as sleeping man when living in his Ego and 
astral body outside his physical and etheric bodies passes, 
to begin with, into the same world perceived in its material 
manifestation with eyes and all the senses, just'as the 
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spirit-and-soul of sleeping man absorbs the germs of the 
life which will unfold after death, albeit what is thus 
drawn from the immediate present for the future is hidden 
from ordinary consciousness—so it was in that first 
stirring of the modern scientific mind as it appears in 
Bacon of Verulam. All that is of the future is closed, is 
hidden. Nevertheless, it lives unconsciously. in this 
knowledge of the senses, however much it be denied. 
For out of the knowledge of the senses, the knowledge of 
post-existence, the existence after death, must be derived. 
Bacon was incapable of this for he lacked the necessary 
spiritual power. As depicted by him, man is a sackful of 
ideas, stuffed with abstractions. What emerges in Bacon 
of Verulam is the most imperfect expression of the know- 
ledge that must be gained in this our age—an age that 
must strive for spirituality from out of an understanding 
of nature. 

And so we see Jacob Boehme seeking in his faltering, 
imperfect way for pre-earthly man. Giordano Bruno 
seeks to comprehend the universe and by this means to 
find earthly man between birth ané death. In spite of 
its magnificence, his conception is as incomplete as that 
of Boehme. The germs of an understanding of life here- 
after are there tinconsciously in Bacon’s mind but in the 
form in which he expresses them they are a dead product 
of thought. The man described by Bacon could never 
live on the earth, for he is a ghost. Yet if this being 
were to be faithfully and fully described he would be man 
in post-earthly existence. 

These three personalities stand there like a wonderful 
trefoil at the turn of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, especially when we consider their several 
origins. Jacob Boehme is a man of the people ; Giordano 
Bruno, a Dominican, a product of the spiritual culture of 
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RUDOLF Steiner tells us that the Mysteries of ancient 
times enshrined a knowledge which was not only of the 
intellect but bound up as well with the element of the 
moral will. This knowledge contained much more than 
the mere ‘ picture ’ which may live in the human intellect 
quite independently of the reality in nature; it had a 
cettain power over nature, a power born of and issuing 
from the sow, with which only those who had been 
specially prepared were entrusted, lest it be misused. 
For this reason the preparation consisted in an enhance- 
ment of the sense of responsibility towards the people or 
race. The Initiate himself was King in his own right. 
Down to the time of Moses echoes of this persisted, for 
under the dispensation of Moses man is ‘warned that a 
moral failirg must affect one’s children’s children. It is 
thus evident how high a value was in those days still set 
upon morality and the effects of immorality were 
regarded as penetrating right down into physical life. 
With the progress of human evolution this perception 
of the cornection of power and knowledge vanished. 
More and more there has evolved a mere philosophy, a 
religion with an existence quite apart, and an increasingly 
anzemic cosmology. Man disappeared from philosophy— 
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man, whose nature it had been the primal object of philo- 
sophy to reveal, as evinced in Indian thought and indi- 
cated by Rudolf Steiner in his book Theosophy. Religion 
became less and less an effective way of reaching the 
Supersensible, although this indeed was its whole raison 
détre. Only through what Rudolf Steiner has given us 
can we experience once again how the religious element 
in man rises to the spiritual world. Cosmology became 
more and more a mere mythology from which all concrete 
reality vanished. ‘The creative cosmic Word.of the Veda 
became the words of ordinary speech and concrete 
pictures of spiritual Beings, as given once again by Rudolf 
Steiner in An Outline of Occult Science, died away from 
the consciousness of the masses. 

In the ancient Mysteries, however, the great cosmo- 
logical truths were revealed to the pupil. He was given 
concrete instruction on the subject of the path of inner 
unfoldment and illumination was shed upon that life of 
which abstract thought is but the corpse. Through such 
preparation a transformation was effected in the inner 
being of man which enabled him to come under the direct 
guidance of the Gods. This was expressed in the 
Mysteries as the meeting with Hermes, the Guider of 
Souls. In speaking of Hermes we approach the threshold 
of the true Mysteries. By a series of stages the pupil 
penetrated into the depths of his own nature, learnt to 
behold the Gods and the Temple of the Gods in his own 
being and lifted up his soul to cosmic spaces. 

And then the Christ Impulse poured into this stream 
of evolution. Asa free being man could now turn back 
again to the earth in order to redeem the earth and her 
creatures through the power of Christ. 

Thereby the evolution of humanity received its true 
meaning and purpose. A common goal for all humanity 
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veil of sense-perception is suddenly lifted. The AU, 
that which wes, is and shall be, appeared unveiled before 
the eyes of spirit. Cosmic understanding streamed into 
the soul of the pupil. 

Persephone, the symbol of the soul abducted by the 
dark Pluto, by the dense physical body, was liberated 
from the night of sense-perception, from the Hades of 
ordinary earthly thinking and appeared in the radiance 
of eternal light. The pupil addressed her thus : “I too, 
O Persephone, bear the essence of eternal light within 
me. In my body of formative forces I am like unto thee !”’ 
Thus did self-knowledge dawn in the pupil, reflected from 
the mirror of nature. Persephone or the Goddess Natura, 
as was her name in later times, her maidens, the weaving 
vision of evolition in its single forms and stages, its forces 
and figures had revealed themselves to him. “ Truly,, 
thus did I behold thee before my descent to birth.” —Thus 
spake the soul of the pupil in the Mysteries. “I saw 
thee in radiant beauty, graced with the loveliness that is 
thine because the gifts of all the Gods have blessed thee ! ”’ 

With the departure of Imagination in modern times, 
this comprehensive view of nature has also been lost. A 
science of nature, fragmentary and disjointed in spite of 
all its greatness, has arisen. Goethe’s workin the domain 
of natural science was an attempt to penetrate once 
again to the view of nature as revealed to Imagination. 
The complete liberation of Persephone was, however, 
first achieved in the modern age by Rudolf Steiner. In 
his picture of nature man lives once again in his whole 
being. The disintegration of the various members Has 
been overcome. Will unites with observation, so that in 
the realm of medicine, for example, the finding of the 
remedy is coincident with the picture presented by the 
disease. 
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At the second stage of supersensible knowledge in the 
Mysteries, this wonderful picture of world-evolution was 
again dispersed. The process was described in the 
ancient Mysteries as the wrending of a wondrous veil 
interwoven with the majestic pictures of the cosmos. 
Modern spiritual research speaks of a dispersion of the 
pictures arising in Imagination by a deliberate act of the 
will. Instead of experiencing one unified picture of 
nature, the pupil of Spiritual Science must now experience 
the manifold orders of spiritual Beings who work in the 
world-processes. He must learn of the many-sided 
relationships of these spiritual Beings. As the second 
stage he has to listen, as he experiences Inspirations, to 
the speech of the spiritual Beings in a region of the cosmos 
where words are deeds. He has to‘ listen to the world- 
harmony as the outcome of innumerable deeds. ‘The 
ancient Mysteries expressed this in many different ways. 
At one time they would speak of the harmony of the 
‘spheres, at another of planetary Gods whose spheres are 
traversed between death and rebirth by the soul moving 
upwards and downwards as in a musical scale. The pro- 
portions revealed by the human body, the relation of one 
part of the body to another—these were visible expres- 
sions of the* experiences through which the soul had 
passed between death and rebirth. The proportions 
themselves gave the clue to what the path of the soul 
had been during the period between death and a new 
birth. If in traversing the spheres of the planets the 
soul’s ascent from Moon to Saturn had been slow and its 
descent from Saturn to Moon and thence to the new birth 
had been swift, then the proportions would differ from 
those of a body inhabited by a soul who had ascended 
swiftly and descended slowly. Aristotle’s teaching on 
physiognomy contains an echo of this Mystery-wisdom. 
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Is there, then, also an earthly science emanating from 
these last three stages ? 

Man bears these last three stages in his heart as 
jatth in cortinuous evolution, as Jove for the progress in 
world-becoming, as active hope, born from the fire of will, 
that the world’s goal will be achieved. 

This path, with all its wonders, has been shown us 
by Rudolf ‘steiner in order that our study of the sciences 
and erts of the earth, of Embryology, Geology, Mathe- 
matics, Geometry, Music, Astronomy, Chemistry shall 
make us mindful of the truth that the world’s future 
must be bern of the fire burning in the will’of man. 

And s> the edifice of the sciences is seen as the 
reflection of the path to supersensible knowledge, for ` 
Geology, including Mineralogy, Botany, Zoology, the 
science of man in process of Becoming (Embryology) 
together form the content of imaginative knowledge and 
are in reality one science. 

Astrocomy, Geometry, Mathematics, Music, Archi- 
tecture unite to form the content of knowledge by 
Inspiration. 

A true Chemistry which includes the enacted Mystery 
of Transudstantiation and a true Physiology, are the 
content of Intuition. 

Initiation-Science bears the future within itself! 
Truly, it is important that we should have knowledge of 
these things. For just as the pupil of the Mysteries in 
days of yore pursued his way through these stages of 
knowledge, so the student of Spiritual Science in our 
time must traverse these stages of knowledge in the way 
indicated in the Initiation-Science revealed by Rudolf 
Steiner and our way of teaching the sciences must accord 
with these stages of knowledge. It is our task—even 
though at first we can but gropingly seek our way 
forward—-o set our feet upon this path. 


The Threefold Man and the Kingdoms 
of Nature 


By G. S$. FRANCIS 


Human life to-day is confronted by problems that give 
rise to great enxiety. On every hand, personal, political 
and economic difficulties arise to which the conventional 
thought of our time appears unable to provide even 
temporaty solutions. The form and structure of the 
civilisation within which we live has been mainly shaped 
and moulded by scientifc thought and the technical 
engineering skill that developed from it during the course 
of the nineteenth century. But scientific thought is 
based almost entirely on a knowledge of the nature and 
forces of the mineral kingdom and this is largely respon- 
sible for the tact that our civilisation has become pre- 
dominately mechanical, is, in fact, so distinctly onesided 
in character that it is proving more and more unsatis- 
factory as a basis for healthy, happy human life. 

This onesidedness is unnatural, for man is a threefold 
being and needs a healthy social life and a vigorous 
spiritual life as well as an efficient industrial life to satisfy 
all his needs and to provide expression for all his faculties. 
Man is a being of body, soul and spirit, possessing the 
three soul-powers of thinking, feeling and willing, express- 
ing them through a body organised on a threefold plan— 
a sensory and nervous system centred in the head, a 
thythmic or circulatory system having its centre in the 


heart and lungs, and a metabolic (matter-changing) 
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system having as its chief organs the digestive system 
and the muscular activity of the limbs.—We need 
to-day a fuller knowledge of the nature of this threefold 
man and a more exact knowledge of the correspondences 
that exists between this threefold man and the. three 
kingdoms of nature. It is only in the light obtained by 
such knowledge that we can begin to orientate the 
direction of our personal and social activity and to 
modify the farm and character of our social, political and 
economic institutions so as to secure a balanced and 
healthy social organism. 

We must, however, clearly recognise that at the 
beginning of such an endeavour the ordinary knowledge 
of the world fails us. The methods of thought and 
experiment lying at the basis of the physical science of 
to-day have given us effective mastery over the mineral 
kingdom—the world of dead matter. But a real know- 
ledge of the living kingdoms of nature cannot be obtained 
by these means, for to the physical scientist the living 
organism only appears as a more complicated example of 
those chemical processes with which he can experiment in 
his laboratory. This is not enough. We need for the 
problems of to-day a knowledge that is not merely 
restricted to dead, inorganic matter but one wide enough 
to embrace zhe whole of reality, living as well as non- 
living. 

Before, however, we begin to approach the source 
from which this wider knowledge can be obtained, it may 
be worth while to pay some regard to the changes that 
are taking place in scientific thought itself. During the 
nineteenth century, the discoveries of the physical 
scientist, based upon a study and observation of material 
phenomena, became regarded as fixed, firm and immutable. 
The convenzional outlook that grew out of this system 
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of thought tended to regard the mineral kingdom as one 
thing, the plant kingdom as another, and the animal 
kingdom as yet a third—differing from both the others. 
Attention became focussed on their differences and their 
deeper unities were overlooked. To-day, however, with 
the solid matter of the earth dissolving under the researches 
of the advanced physicist int> a nebulous maze of 
electrons, ions, protons and the Hke, no one is now quite 
so certain about the immutabilty of matter or of the 
material theories derived therefrcm. 

In fact the conventional ideas about matter and the 
mechanical laws associated therewith have become more 
and more untenable thrcugh th2 researches of modern 
scientists like Einstein, Whitehead, Eddington and others. 
But while the theories of radio-activity, electrons, the 
quantum-theory and the like have compelled the 
abandonment of most of the older ideas concerning 
matter and force, little that is felt to be satisfactory or 
easily comprehensible has taken their place. 

In Science and the Modern World, Professor E. N. 
Whitehead writes: “ The progress of science has now 
reached a significant turning point. The basic laws of 
physics have been destroyed. A new insight has begun 
to contradict those elements of scientific knowledge which 
have up to now been regarded as irrefutable. Time, 
space, matter, ether, electricity, mechanism, organism, 
structure, function, all these concepts are demanding an 
entirely new interpretation.” 

According to the outlook and methods of the physical 
science of the nineteenth century, the organic-psychic 
processes of living organisms were regarded as widely 
removed from the seemingly self-contained chemical- 
physical processes in the mineral world. But to-day the 
point of view held by many leading scientific thinkers has 
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picture of man as the highest of the animals. The 
records of nature from which the scientific concept was 
derived, viz. Paleontology and Embryology, only con- 
tained evidence of physical origins ; man was thus con- 
ceived as being solely formed by material causes and the 
idea of evolution derived therefrom was presented as a 
mechanical or automatic process. 

Much that had deeply moved the souls of humanity 
in the past was lost with the abandonment of the concept 
of the Fall. The story of the Fall of Mari, as one of its 
effects, induced a feeling ‘of spiritual humility; it was 
also a reminder of the fundamental difference between 
man and animal. The loss of the earlier concept is not, 
however, to be deplored. Its abandonment was a neces- 
sary step in the evolutionary process ; a turning point in 
human history had been reached ; new beginnings were 
necessary. The scientific concept, on the other hand, 
tended to engender feelings of spiritual pride in man’s 
ascent and this provided just what was needed for the 
development of the nineteenth century, viz., a strengthen- 
ing of the Ego feeling. . 

But in addition to the knowledge of man’s origin 
more recently disclosed by the spiritual discoveries of 
Rudolf Steiner, which make it possible for us to unite 
the religious concept of the Fall and the scientific concept 
of the ascent of man into one all-embracing synthesis, 
later facts discovered within the realm of physical science 
itself make it increasingly difficult to hold to the older 
idea of a purely linear evolution. From the evidence 
provided by the study of living and fossil forms the 
scientist built up a simple genealogical tree with the 
lowest form of cellular life at the bottom and man at the 
top, with a missing link between man and the next lowest 
animal. But instead of finding this missing link the 
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number of missing links increased rather than diminished 
as scientific research became more intense. Scientific 
research also disclosed another series of facts which 
seemed to indicate that man’s true position was in the 
midst of the animal kingdom rather than at its apex. 
The sense-organs and limbs cf human beings appeared less 
developed than those of many animals.* ‘The hand of 
man, for example, is not a more highly developed animal 
limb. The limbs of animals are, as a rule, very highly 
developed for special functions—claws for tearing, wings 
for flying, fins for swimming. ‘They therefore have little 
or no adaptability and cannot be used for general purposes. 
But the hand of man, just because its development was 
retarded, was prevented from specialising in any one 
direction. Therefore it has retained its mobility and 
adaptability and is capable of using tools and other 
instruments invented by the developed intelligence for 
special purposes such as cutting, tearing, piercing, etc. 
From these indications of retardation we have rather to 
regard man, physically speaking at least, as an imperfect 
animal and he cannot therefore be an end product. In 
fact some biologists have even suggested that man might 
more rightly be regarded as the origin from which the 
other animals had developed on more highly specialised 
lines. But perhaps the greatest difficulty of all im 
regarding man merely as a higher animal arises from the 
fact that the earliest traces found of man invariably 
depict him as a being possessing distinctly human 
characteristics—erect . posture, tool-using, speech-using, 
etc. No trace of any anmmati-like ancestor has ever been 
found which definitely links him on to the rest of the animal 
kingdom. 


* See Mensch und Tier, by Dr. H. Poppelbaum. 
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The scientific view is right, as far as it goes. ‘The 
physical body of man has been evolved step by step. 
Scientific research in this field was a step in the right 
direction but it did not cover all the facts. In the manner 
indicated by religious traditions, man, as soul and spirit, 
had also lived in earlier and different conditions guided 
and protected by divine Beings, but a point was reached 
when his further spiritual evolution could only take place 
through his separation from this divine support—expulsion 
from Paradise—and the consequent necessity to rely 
more and more upon the spiritual powers that had been 
engrafted within him. At the point where the ascending 
physical body becomes ensouled by the descending human 
spirit, man appears—seli-consciousness awakes and the 
human Ego becomes more and more the lord and master 
of the body it inhabits. The higher animals represent, in 
a way, the bye-products cast off by humanity in the 
process of evolution. ‘The primordial life of the animals 
descended deeper into matter than the life and spirit of 
man ; thus they lost the metamorphosing mobility that 
man had retained through his slower and later descent. 
If we sincerely seek to learn the true ngture of man, the 
mystery of his double origin will be revealed and in this 
attempt the efforts of the scientists of ‘the nineteenth 
century to read the physical records of the earth provide 
material for one half of the story. The other half has 
now been disclosed by the occult researches of Rudolf 
Steiner into the spiritual nature of man and the universe. 

The very condition of man and the world to-day 
make the need for this later knowledge imperative. We 
need to-day a comprehensive view of life and the world 
which gives us a picture of the real place of man in the 
universe, an outlook which can provide answers to the 
questions that trouble us because it is extensive enough 
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to embrace the whole of life. The world-conception 
derived by Rudolf Steiner from his scientific investiga- 
tions into the spiritual nature of man and the universe, 
and presented to the mankind of to-day as Anthroposophy, 
provides such an outlook. But the science of Rudolf 
Steiner is a Spiritual Science and has its origin in human 
powers other than those known to ordinary con- 
sciousness. The cosmic picture he presents is, however, 
no mere speculation. It is the product of a clairvoyant 
investigation of the facts and nature of the spiritual 
world which in ‘its exactness can best be compared. 
with mathematics. This science is only occult or 
hidden in the sense that it is not perceptible to 
the ordinary hwman consciousness of to-day but it 
is logical and orderly and can therefore be under- 
stood by any human intelligence bringing to its study an 
open and unbiased outlook; while everyone who is 
prepared to take the trouble to train himself in the manner 
and according to the technique indicated by Rudolf Steiner 
can develop within himsélf those powers which will give 
a personal insight into those higher regions from which 
the world-conceptions of Anthroposophy are obtained.* 

This Spiritual Science, known as Anthroposophy, 
perceives matt, not as the accidental product of a purpose- 
less, material evolution, but as a spiritual being whose 
spiritual history and development gives to the earth and 
the kingdoms of nature their true meaning and importance. 
This anthroposophical knowledge of the unfverse and man 
has now been published for some years in many books 
and writings so that it is not necessary to describe it here 
in detail. A closer and more comprehensive knowledge 
can best be obtained by personal study of the fundamental 
text books, but an outline sketch of the anthroposophical 


* See Knowledge of the Higher Worlds and sts Attainment by Rudolf Steiner. 
Anthroposophical Publishing Company. 
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concept may nevertheless help towards a particular under- 
standing of the relation of man to the three kingdoms of 
nature. 

In his book An Outline of Occult Science, Rudolf 
steiner has described the process by which man has been 
prepared for his present life on earth by passing through 
other forms of life on previous embodiments of our planet. 
In the picture there presented we are shown how man, 
during the long course of his evolution, has passed in 
succession through those stages of existence which, in the 
course of time, have become the three kingdoms of nature 
on the earth—the mineral, the plant, and the animal 
kingdoms. But this evolution has not, as the physical 
scientist assumes, been produced out of itself; on the 
contrary, it is the product of higher spiritual Beings who, 
step by step, poured their forces into man until they 
became inwardly individualised as human faculties. 

In the plan thus presented in An Outline of Occult 
Science, the first planetary incarnation of the present 
earth is called the ‘ Saturn’ condition. ‘This must not be 
confused with the present planet Saturn. The name 
merely indicates certain factors which connect that 
ancient condition with the present planet of the same 
name. During the Saturn evolution mar existed in a 
condition which, though not material, was comparable 
with that of the mineral kingdom of to-day. That is to 
say, man on ancient Saturn was only body with no 
internal life of his own. Higher spiritual Beings used the 
‘embryonic human body as their instrument, pouring 
their own life through it. The continued impouring of 
the life-forces of these higher Beings had, however, the 
effect of making the human body more and more capable 
of becoming the bearer of such life within itself. Thus, 
in the planetary incarnation which succeeded ancient 
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Saturn, known in Anthroposophy as ‘ancient Sun,’ we 
find man appearing as body possessing an inward life; 
in other words, man had now reached a stage which, 
although still immaterial, was comparable with the nature 
of the plant kingdom of to-day.* The ‘Sun Man’ had 
his own life within him but was still without soul. Other 
spiritual Beings, higher in the scale of being than man, 
poured their soul-life into him until he became capable, 
in the next planetary incarnation known as ‘ancient 
Moon,’ of beazing soul-forces within himself. These soul- 
forces, like the earlier life-forces, were first poured into 
him from wit#out until they became inwardly organised 
and individualised. On the ancient Moon, mankind had 
thus reached the-stage occupied by the present animal 
kingdom. Later, on the earth itself, the further develop- 
ment of man by the spiritual Hierarchies, by whom he 
was surrounded, fitted this threefold man to become the 
bearer of the spirit—the human Ego. 

In this sketch we are able to follow the different 
stages in the evolution of man as they took place during 
the earlier incarnations of our earth. Each planetary 
incarnation raised man to a higher stage and the complete 
process may be schematically present as follows: 


Ancient Saturn .. . Man only body animated from 
without ; 

Ancient Sun .. . Man a living body, ensouled from 
without ; 

Ancient Moon ... Man as living, ensouled body, 


inspired from without ; 
Earth . . . Man as living body, soul and spirit. 
This presentation is naturally a mere sketch and 
those who wish to study it in greater detail are again 
referred to the fundamental books on the subject. 


1 See Die Pflanze, Dy Dr. G. Grohman, 
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But though man was raised stage by stage in the 
course of his evolution through these various planetary 
incarnations, the whole of the product of the higher 
Creator Spirits did not keep pace with the main stream. 
At each stage a part was left behind which, through the 
progressive condensation of substance, became fixed and 
materialised on the earth in its more primitive condition. 

A part of the primordial spiritual essence remained 
behind at the Saturn stage and by progressive condensa- 
tion, hardened, on earth, into our present mineral kingdom. 
Part remained behind at the Sun stage and provided the 
earth with the origins of the plant kingdom. Part 
remained behind at the Moon stage and appears on earth 
as the animal kingdom. Only the finest part pushed 
forward and appears to-day as man. These stages can be 
schematically presented as follows: 

From ancient Saturn, part remained behind and 
became the origin of our mineral kingdom. 

From ancient Sun, part remained behind and became 
the origin of our plant kingdom. 

From ancient Mooy, part remains behind and becomes 
the origin of our animal kingdom. : 

This helps to explain the intimate connection 
between man and his earthly environment.: This earthly 
environment is in fact that part of mankind which, by 
being retarded in its development, has provided the basis 
and the framework for the further progress of his soul and 
spirit. This more backward part, as expressed on earth 
in the three kingdoms of nature, provides “mankind to-day 
with nurture, healing and support and in return for this 
present material assistance part of the human task of the 
future will be to redeem these lower kingdoms, stage by 
stage, until they stand at the spiritual level reached by 
man himself. 


The Life of the Senses* 
By MARY KAUFMANN 


I should like to begin my lecture to-night with 
speaking of a painting of William Blake’s. It is called 
‘The Temptation of Eve.’ t It describes for us more 
vividly and clearly than words can do the moment of the 
awakening of man to the world of the senses. Look first 
in the background of the picture. There lies Adam, 
representing for’ us at this moment unawakened man, 
man asleep to the world of the senses. He is in another 
consciousness, a consciousness of which we have a dis- 
torted reminiscence to-day in the dreams of our sleep 
life. The Moon, the Water, are signs of this earlier 
consciousness. For it belongs to a time when the Moon 
forces were deeply and intimately united with the Earth 
forces, when indeed the Moon foes did not stream down 
upon the Earth from the surrounding heavens, but were 
within the Earth. And at this time the whole substance 
of the united Earth-and-Moon was not yet solid, its descent 
into matter had not gone so far, it was still mobile, 
unfixed, half-liquid—typified in the element of Water. 
Had man at that time no perception of the world around 
him? Not inthe sense we understand the word. Sounds, 
colours, forms flashed up and died down within him, and 
these sounds and colours and forms had a close connection 
with his environment, they expressed indeed a reflection 
of the interplay of the character of his environment with 


* A lecture given at a meeting cf the Human Freedom Group, 8th October, 1930. 
+ A reproduction, by Fredk. Hollyer, was in the Lecture Room. 
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his own inner processes and life; to this extent he ‘ per- 
ceived’ his environment and reacted to it accordingly— 
instinctively, not of his own free will. But there was not 
yet any such thing as direct perception ; that in man 
that could think : I see, I hear, was not yet awake. Still 
less could he have framed the thought: I have seen, I 
have heard. Without Ego-consciousness, without memory, 
such was this early precursor of man’s life of sense-percep- 
tion. But now the moment of awakening has come. 

The figure of Eve stands in the full light of the Sun. 
What is thesignificance of this? The light in her eyes— 
what is it? It is the Ego that looks forth from them, it 
is the ‘I am’ that looks up to the light of the Sun and 
answers his ight with its own! For it is to the Sun man 
owes his self-consciousness, his power of thought and 
reflection, his life of understanding. 

And so soon as the ‘I’ in man is awake, immediately 
he begins to perceive the world around him. No longer 
does he merely experience in a dream-consciousness within 
him a reflection of the character of his environment, he 
begins to separate himself from his environment, his inner 
life becomes something shut off for itself, into which he 
consciously admits impressions of the world around. 
The figure of Eve is instinct with the sense of Life, the 
sense of Movement, the sense of Balance, the three 
primitive senses of man ; and we can feel too the activity 
of the sense of Sight, the sense of Warmth, and the sense 
of Hearing. And these impressions become something 
very different from the impressions that lived in man’s 
earlier form of consciousness. For now he begins to be 
conscious of colour and sound and form out there in space, 
he begins to experience the ‘I’ as separate from the 
‘Not I? he begins to experience Subject and Object. 
Man’s eyes are opened. In saying this, we are summing 
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up all the senses in the sense of Sight, or rather let us say, 
we are taking the sense of Sight as typical of the whole 
life of the senses. Man’s eyes are opened, opened to the 
beauty and wonder of the world around him, opened too 
to the beauty and wonder of the bodies he finds prepared 
for his indwelling. Spirit has descended into flesh. 
Through æons on eons, the preparation of the Earth and 
of the bodies of man has been moving on to its destined 
end, and the moment has come for the incarnation of the 
spirit of man to begin. Spirit begins to awaken to con- 
sciousness in a body that has been beautifully and 
wonderfully prepared to receive it and to endow it with 
life. 

A new thing has come to pass in the universe. To 
no other hierarchy of being has the experience come that 
we see depicted in this picture of Blake’s, portraying as 
in a flash the birth of conscious life in a physical body of 
Earth. Never had the daring thing been done to let 
spirit be banished into physical body, there to find its 
own life, apart from the world of spirit. 

And in these words we tough the tragic side of the 
picture. On the one hand, there is the awakening, the 
exultation, the joy! At the Creation ‘ the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.’ 
In the whole gaze and gesture of the Eve figure we have a 
prophecy of worlds on worlds of experience and knowledge 
and wonder that await incarnated man. Dwelling there 
in a physical body, perceiving the world around him, 
man is destined to enter on a path of entirely new and 
ever-increasing knowledge and understanding. Formerly 
he has lived within the bosom of the Divine Beings, he 
has lived within their consciousness, within their know- 
ledge ; nowa new relationship to the world begins for 
him, he stands there alone, conscious of the duality of 
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the ‘I’ and the ‘Not I? Gradually through the long 
history of human development this consciousness emerges. 
But it has ever its double aspect. It brings man now 
into triumphant assertion of freedom and individuality, 
and now again into perplexity and despair under the sense 
of loneliness and separation. The expulsion from Paradise 
is no mere legend. It expresses in a picture the human 
experience of all ages, varying in form and intensity, but 
real to every human soul that has gone but a step on the 
path of awakening. The gradual opening of the senses 
to the perception of the world around nfeans the gradual 
dimming and dying down of that earlier consciousness 
whereby man felt himself a part of the world of spirit. It 
was Lucifer who said “ Your eyes shall be opened’ ; and 
it is Lucifer’s intention to delude man in the matter of 
reality, to:confuse him as between the world of matter 
and the world of thought and imagination. The Tempta- 
tion of Eve is the title of the picture, and there behind 
her coil the folds of the glittering serpent, and over hèr 
upturned gaze and outstretched’ hand—all her form 
reaching out to her new world—over her bends the 
serpent’s watchful eye. Wisdom he offers, such wisdom 
as man could never have in earlier states of existence, 
conscious knowledge of self and of the .world. Man 
takes the proffered apple and pays the price. In the 
words of Morgenstern : ‘ The soul that once, long since, 
did part from Thee—scarce has she wakened to the 
separateness, than yearns she to return unto her home. 
She feels her selfhood, but she feels therewith, her banish- 
ment, and fain would seek again the Womb of Being 
whence she came. It may not be, for sternly is there set 
before her still her age-long human destiny.’ 

The life of the senses, the sign and seal of man’s 
awakening and of his dignity and freedom, is the sign 
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and seal of his separation from the divine. For in his 
sense-life man is farthest of all from the divine. The 
rhythmic life, the life of heart and bloodbeat, the life of 
breathing—that is only nalf-awake, that is in a kind of 
dreaming. And there Divine Beings move and weave 
in man. ‘The rhythm of blood and of breath are in tune 
with the rhythm of dey and year, with the rhythm 
of the majestic movements of the stars. It is true that 
when our feeling life is heightened, be it with joy or pain 
or fear, the rhythms are disturbed and the disturbance 
of them throws ‘them up into consciousness; but this 
only serves to demonstrate how independently of thought 
and consciousness they run their normal course, holding 
all the life-processes of our body in their wonderful 
moving rhythm of time, bringing Time into the body of 
Space, uniting it by invisible bonds of Time and Rhythm 
to the working of the forces throughout the cosmos. All 
this is ordered by other Beings than ourselves ; for our 
life, even in its bodily aspect, is the field of activity of 
great and wonderful Beings. And if we go further and 
consider the metabolic system of man, the movements 
that underlie all our digestive processes—of these we are 
in normal health not even half-conscious, they are right — 
below the threshold of consciousness. And Rudolf 
Steiner has shewn how the movements also of our limbs 
are in reality of the same character and nature as the 
movements in the digestive system, they too are essen- 
tially in the realm of the unconscious. We are fully 
aware of a thing we plan to do, and when we have per- 
formed it we are conscious of the act performed, but the 
will-activity that comes in between is hid from our 
consciousness. Here work lofty spiritual Beings whilst 
our will is as it were fcr us asleep. It is in the head 
nature alone that man is quite awake, and it is there that 
he is the most cut off from the Divine Beings. 
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The separation is twofold. Man opens his senses 
outward, and in so doing turns away from the world of 
spirit within. We may, however, also look at the process 
from the point of view of the world around him. The 
surface of tkat world, its appearance, its glory—these 
reveal themselves to man’s senses, but in so doing the inner 
spirit-being of the world withdraws from view. Before, 
the spiritual within man had lived in communion with the 
spiritual in the world around him; now the spiritual 
within him has withdrawn, and the spiritual without him 
has withdrawn. He has put forth his ‘sense-organs, and 
the world has put forth to meet them its appearances, its 
phenomena of shape and sound, of taste and smell and 
surface. The spiritual in each has fallen apart. It means 
for man that the life-currents of his being, instead of 
raying out around him and touching all his environment 
are drawn within ; in other words, the ethereal life-body 
of man is now enclosed in the physical. And, for the 
world around, there too an event has taken place, a stage 
of development, a stage of creation. The creation is 
brought to a sort of completion. The Divine Beings have 
poured forth of their substance, have penetrated it, for 
countless ages, with their manifold and wondrous activity, 
and now they have withdrawn ; it remains as a work of 
their hands, no longer enfilled with their active working. 

What is it that all through the ages, even through 
the times when man was most sorrowfully conscious of 
the separation, has come again and again and thrown as 
it were an ethereal momentary bridge from spirit within 
to spirit withcut, even as the Rainbow that the Norseman 
saw bridging the gulf between Heaven and Earth? 
Wherever Art has been, where beauty of form or colour 
or sound has seen sought, man’s spirit has had a kind of 
premonition of a re-union to come. How is this ? Goethe 
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divined the truth when he saw for the first time the Greek 
works of Art and exclaimed in words that have become 
famous : When I stand before these works of Art I sense 
the mighty law at work in all natural and spiritual life. 
And again: Beauty is a manifestation of secret laws of 
nature which without her would remain for ever hidden. 
Goethe understands how the artist has as it were caught 
the Creator Spirit at work. And in every need the human 
spirit feels for the beautiful, it is searching for the spiritual 
with which it was once united. It is listening to catch 
some music from beyond the barriers of external sound, 
it is peering through the light to glimpse the invisible 
glory beyond. Art has again and again burst the barriers 
and torn the veil.. We recall Blake’s wonderful words : 
“ What, it will be questioned, ‘ when the sun rises, do 
you not see a round disc cf fire, somewhat like a guinea ? ’ 
O, no! no! I see an innumerable company of the 
heavenly host, crying : Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God 
Almighty! I question not my corporeal eye, any more 
than I would question a window concerning a light. I 
look through it and not with it.” ‘The artist is the prophet 
and herald of the new forms of consciousness to which 
man has not yet found his way, the consciousness of 
Imagination, of Inspiration and of Intuition. Allthrough 
the ages the artist has been a prophet of these to man. 
But man has to go through the whole path of development, 
he has to work his long way through ; and only now at 
the present stage of human thought and consciousness is 
he ready to be shewn how by his own initiative, working 
from within, he can find the way onward through the senses 
to the spirit. Only now is he ready ; and now when he 
is ready, the teacher and leader has come in Rudolf 
Steiner who shows to man the direction in which his 
thinking must turn, shows him how the next step has to 
be consciously taken by man himself. 
D 
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Let us look back a little over the evolution of man 
since the first dawn of self-consciousness. Changes and 
developments in man’s nature take place only through 
long long ages of time, and many generations passed 
while the ego was gradually entering the bodies prepared 
for it, gradually taking hold of man’s nature. And with 
this went the gradual turning outward, the gradual 
quickening and awakening of the senses. In the Greek 
Age we reach a kind of culmination. The Greek had a 
full and rich sense-life, and whilst he was developing 
thinking as a new faculty, he was nevertheless intensely 
present in his physical body. The Greek loved the life of 
Earth, death began to have for him a great sadness and 
darkness, such as it had not had in earlier times, when 
man did not enter so deeply into his physical nature. Man 
has to experience to the uttermost the isolation of his 
spirit in a physical form: he comes thereby to the expe- 
rience of death. And as his consciousness of self is a 
new thing in the universe, so is this too a new thing in 
the universe of Being. And the two are inseparable. 
For the very fact of, consciousness implies death. Life 
_ must die that consciousness may be born. The life of a 
couscious being is on this account a totally different thing 
from the life of a plant, for example. The word ‘life’ 
takes on a new meaning directly the living being is 
inhabited by a spirit. The life of the senses and of 
thought is a continual dying. And it 1s when man has 
entered deeply into the physical life of the senses and is © 
experiencing fully and intensely the glory of the world 
and the dignity and beauty of the human form, it is then 
that the tragedy of death must inevitably make itself felt. 

And it is in this very same Graeco-Roman epoch of 
human history that the Incarnation of the Christ takes 
place. How do we see that Event in the direction of 
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thought we are following this evening? The Christ- 
Being entered into physical Earth-life more intensely, 
more fully than any human spirit had yet done. And, 
entering into the very death forces in man, passing 
ultimately through physical death, the Christ-Being 
opened up for man a new road to find his higher self, 
even the road that passes through death. It is as 
though man were turned completely round from facing 
the past to facing the future. When man looks back 
regretfully to what he has lost, to the innocence and 
purity of an earliér life within the divine, to instinctive 
clairvoyance, to ignorance of death—-whenever he looks 
back thus regretfully, he is no Christian. The follower of 
Christ goes forward to face the full consequences of his 
freedom, enters right into the valley of death, is not 
afraid of the lize of separation from the gods, enters into 
it, knowing it to be the way and the only way to his 
true manhood. In separateness and isolation, and in 
them alone, he can learn freedom, the true inner freedom 
of the spirit. In death, and in death alone, can be born 
again that in him that is eternal. 

The ‘path is long. But we have reached a certain 
turn in the road. 

During the first centuries after the Event of Golgotha 
man’s experience of the Christ Event was directed mainly 
inward. He was learning to experience the Christ Event 
within. It was a time for the inward deepening of man’s 
soul life. The hermit’s cave and later the monastery 
and convent testify of this. Think for a moment of such 
paintings as those of Fra Angelico. The Angel-forms, 
painted as he knelt in his cell, are full of inwardness ; you 
feel at once, man’s life isnct turned to the outer world, it 
is not a full life of the senses. Indeed the senses are, as 
we know, often denied ; man deliberately shuts himself 
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will demand his own active participation and will. It 
seeks to prepare the way for mankind to enter into the 
new and coming experience of the Christ Event. 

For it is true that all the power of objective thinking, 
all the power of clear and accurate sense-perception, all 
the awakening of freedom and independence are destined 
to lead man to a new understanding of the Christ Event. 
It is here in this world of death in which man has found 
himself, it is here that the power of the Resurrection is 
to be experienced. Man’s senses give him news of the 
phenomena. But behind the phenomena lies hid 
enchanted spirit, for all created things are nothing else 
than matter into which spirit has been enchanted. Man 
has only accomplished a little bit of his destiny. It is 
his not only to know the world as it appears in its 
phenomena (great and noble as is the task), it is his to 
bridge the depths between the inner and the outer, to 
send across the bridge of knowledge, to recognise and 
set free the enchanted spirit. Sense-perception has 
become a barrier, to shut man’s sight from the spiritual, 
to make it stop at the world of appearance and not come 
through to the world of spirit. ‘The barrier has now to be 
passed. Sense-perception must be quickened, must rise 
to Imagination. - 

The creators in the world of Art have known the 
secret, and we have loved them longingly because we felt 
in our souls that they revealed something of what it is 
man’s destiny to know ; but we have been too content to 
cherish in one place of our being a love and worship of 
Art, while the rest of our conscious life was lived in 
another realm. We have had our ‘ poetic truth,’ but it 
has not been allowed within the gates of the domain of 
knowledge or science. Man has not dared to be an 
artist, to be a creator, in his thought-life. So soon as he 
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does, the spiritual behind the phenomena answers to him, 
lights up for him, rises again from its tody of death. The 
Thoughts of the World are lying, as tz were in the dark 
grave, waiting for man’s recognition and understanding. 
We recall the words in the great Threefold Meditation 
given to us by Rudolf Steiner : 

‘The Cosmic Thoughts of the Spirit 

Reign in the being of the World, praying for light.’ 

But man can only come through to the Thoughts of 
the World with his whole being. He must have the 
courage to fill his thinking with the warmth and the tender 
sensitiveness of the heart, to fill it too with the strength 
of his will. And here, if in the life of the senses he met 
Lucifer, in the life of will he has first to conquer Ahriman. 
Ahriman would make man’s will personal and egoistic, 
and only the will that is redeemed from all self-seeking may 
seek to unite itself with the Will that is behind the 
creation. Thought, love and will, when these work in 
full accord, man becomes Man the Magician, disenchanting 
spirit from its prison in matter. 

The double veil will be rent ; the veil of appearance 
that is cast over the spirit without, and the veil of the 
senses that is cast over the spirit within. They belong 
both of them tp a world of death, and they will pass. So 
completely have the senses had to enter the world of 
death, that the sense-organs are as it were spots in the 
physical body of man left out in its penetration by the 
body of life. The life forces are not in them. ‘They will 
pass, but not before man has learned to transcend them. 

These sense-organs of man have gone through many 
changes in the course of their development. Hierarchies 
of Beings above man, now one hierarchy, now another, 
have turned their influences to the forming and adjusting 
of them ; nay more, hierarchies of Beirgs have found in 
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to be the complement of the sense of Thought, and the 
sense of Movement of the sense of Word. Rudolf Steiner 


. has in one place spoken of Imagination, Inspiration and 


Intuition as three higher senses, for which the organs are 
not physical, but spiritual, the so-called lotus-flowers in 
man. It would perhaps not be too fanciful to imagine 
the circle of the twelve transforming itself, as it comes 
round, into a spiral, winding up with the higher senses on 
to a higher plane, where the soul-experience begins to 
change into a spirit-experience. The three senses of 
Word, Thought and Ego belong already to man’s spiritual 
development, they are used by the awakening higher self. 


And so we come again to the transition from Soul to 
Spirit. It is in reality a tremendous thing we are called 
upon to do, to make the transition from the soul, that 
remains within and in the realm of the personal, to the 
Spirit, that looks and hearkens to the Spirit of the World. 
Man has, during the centuries that have passed, learned 
to feel the Christ Within, whilst he has learned on the 
other hand to know the external world through his senses. 
Now he must go forth to find the Christ Without, go forth 
to find the Christ Creator of the World of the Senses. 


That is the task of our age. That is the Michael 
task. The earlier Michael Age led up to the birth of 
human thinking as we understand it, with Aristotle. The 
new Michael Age comes when that thinking has reached 
a certain end. A new thinking has to begin, that shell 
call forth the spirit from matter, that shall resurrect the 
dead Earth. ; 

The verse for Michaelmas in Rudolf Steiner’s Calendar 
of the Soul begins : Now may I belong to myself, and shed 
abroad the light I bear within, pouring it out into the 
darkness of Space and Time. 
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In no sense of irreverence, may we not change the 
words of the old catechism and say : Man’s chief end is to 
glorify the Earth. Meredith in brs lovely “Hymn to 
Colour ’ says of the men of the future : 


‘ They shall uplift their Earth to meet her Lord, 
Themselves the attuning chord.’ 


In an earlier time man felt the divine workings more 
in the unconscious ; in dreams and visions of the night 
he experienced guidance instinctively. But now man is 
to live in the light of Day,—ali his senses awake, to enter 
with will and understending into the task of his age. 
Formerly it was .in the semi-conscious process of the 
breathing that man could make contact with the Divine 
Beings—through the air. To-day it is not the air, it is 
the light that is to be, so to speak, the medium for the 
spirit. So shall man’s senses that had their origin in a 
body of light be resurrected once again into light. The 
will of man from within meets the Divine Thoughts of the 
World in the light. 

In conclusion I would like to read a ean verse 
given to us by Rudolf Steiner : 


‘To apprehend the Cosmic Thoughts 

Rends the Soul away from the Body 

And releases in her the Sptit. 

To let the Cosmic Thoughts enkindle the Will 
And to give back to the world in Will 

What the world has first given in Thought— 
This is to work with divine creative forces of love, 
To set free Mar through the World, 

To set free the World through Man.’ 


For a study of the Senses, readers are referred to the chapter on Evolution 
in An Outline of Occult Saenca; four Berlin lectures entitled Anthroposophie and 
published in Die Dyes (Stuttgart); as well as many unpublished lectures by Rudolf 
Steiner. See also Albert Steffen : Der Künstler und die Evfidiung der Mysterien. 
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from its birth out of the cosmic interpenetration of Sun 
and Moon. Human bodies kept pace in their develop- 
ment with the development of the Earth, and were also 
not yet quite hardened as regards the skeleton. One 
must imagine that Earth and Man were in a kind of 
threefold condition, ‘growing’ into their fully 
materialised form. Out of the past they were moulded 
and influencec by the forces still remaining in the Earth 
from its earlier states, known in Occult Science as 
‘Saturn,’ ‘Stn,’ and ‘Moon’ states. Secondly there 
was the contemporary result of these*three combined 
with the forces proceeding from the now externalised Sun 
and Moon bodies ; and thirdly there were the influences 
pouring constructively into the Earth-substance from the 
different planets. 

All that had gone before was spiritual ; it was the 
spiritual Progenitor of this growing Earth. Man looked 
up to this as to a Father—to the highest conceivable 
spiritual condition of Earth-evolution, the Saturn state. 
On the other hand, the Atlantean was faced on Earth 
by the Mysteries of incarnation. Out of spirit, matter 
was there as the ‘ fixation of the volatile.’ His own being, 
born out of the Father-Spirit, had to find its way into a 
body which was itself the materialised expression of the 
Saturn-force, and which was subject to death. In other 
words, the great Mystery confronting that ancient 
humanity was precisely the Mystery of the ‘ Heights’ 
and ‘ Depths ’—Incarnation. ‘The Heights and Depths— 
life and death—in their total circumference, represented 
the Father, or the ‘ Great Spirit.’ No modern man can 
have the slightest idea of the stupendous content of that 
primeval awareness of spiritual immanence. 

It may sound strange in our ears, but it is true to 
say that the great Initiate-leaders of these people were 
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able to guide the incarnating human spirits in the right 
way into the physical bodies. We cannot with our own 
limited materialistic thinking, understand the possibility 
of such a thing ; but this ‘ guiding into incarnation’ was 
connected with the fact that the forces of the future were 
active out of planetary spheres (in co-operation with the 
Earth) in creating a differentiation of that which was at 
first a more or less hcmogeneous humanity into the 
several races which subsequently wandered from Atlantis 
over the world. This fact lay at the basis of the existence 
later of Mystery eults connected with the planetary Gods. 

But the central Mystery cult, namely that of the Sun, 
was universally developed during and after the destruction 
of Atlantis, and became the guiding influence of progres- 
sive civilisations, beginning with that of ancient Persia. 
It is necessary to realise that for this primeval human 
consciousness, the Sun—the Spiritual Sun-Beings or the 
‘Elohim ’—helped in establishing all knowledge of the 
external Universe ; one may indeed call it ‘ Sctence’ ;— 
while the Spiritual Moon-Beings (led by Jehovah) gave 
the wisdom of the soul, the inner pictures of pure heavenly 
_ imaginations, free from earthly passions—the foundations 
of ‘Art’* The Earth itself, and the earthly beings, 
ripened the material substances and forces in which these 
cosmic Artists worked. 

Since the Earth wes there for the purpose of the 
development of the Human Hierarchy, the Sun, the 
source of earthly life, was the heart of all the Mystery 
Schools. From the earliest ages the Divine Leader of 
the Sun-Beings was known to the Initiates as the Christ. 
He was called by many Names—Vishvakarman, Ahura- 
Mazdao, Osiris, Apollo. It was known that this Being 


i ea ae in Hiram (Sun), and Solomon (Moon), and the building of the 
emple. 
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would leave the Sun and descend to the Earth. As the 
time drew nearer for the Incarnation of Christ, so the 
knowledge concerning the ultimate all-embracing 
Mysteries of the ‘Father, known to the Atlantean 
Initiates, gradually receded and grew dim. Until, at 
the time when the very earliest Arthur Mysteries can be 
spoken of—several centuries B.c.—this knowledge, out- 
come of the last remnants of Atlantean wisdom which had 
remained behind in Ireland, or ‘ Hibernia,’ had sunk, so 
to speak, to realms of Earth. 

The polarities of the Heights and Depths of the 
Father-God were then recognised, not in cosmic infini- 
tudes, but in the world of the Elements, where Sun and 
Farth, in the polarities of Fire and .Air, Water and 
Earth, were seen clairvoyantly as spiritual beings and 
forces in living interaction. 

This gave the foundation for a wonderful spiritual | 
Nature-Science embodied in the Druid and Arthur 
Mysteries in the centuries before and immediately after 
Christ. And far more than this. For this ‘ Nature 
Science ’—interplay of ‘Heaven’ and ‘ Earth ’—which 
had sprung from the deep foundations of the Mysteries of 
incarnation as known to the Atlantean$ in the sacred 
‘ West,’ revealed that the lower pole, or ‘ Depths,’ brings 
death to the physical ; but that in the knowledge of the 
destructive forces lies also the knowledge of healing. 
Creation and destruction and healing—these were the 
three parts of the secrets of the Mysteries. The healing 
art originated from them. It came from the sacred 
West. Rudolf Steiner indicates that Anthroposophical 
Medicine arises out of a knowledge of the ‘ Saturn’ or 
Father Mysteries,* the spiritual basis of the physical 
organisation. 


* See True and False Paths in Spiritual Investigation (Lecture 10). Anthro- 
posophical Publishing Company, London. 
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To complete our cosmic background to King Arthur, 
we must add one other pcint. The Initiates, who could 
foresee the gradual drawing together of the divine and the 
earthly, the approach of the Christ-Being—and in this 
drawing together the increasing invisibility of the 
divine—wished to guard humanity from all that could 
still rise out of the depths—Evil. Hence it must come 
about that in preparing for later eras of civilisation, 
endeavours must be made to guard the rights of man, 
who was a spiritual being. These ‘rights’ should be 
guarded—not, to begin wizh, out of love or charity in the 
Christian sense, but as upholding man’s kingly inner 
splendour in the face of the powers of destruction. With 
King Arthur we have to connect not only the spiritual 
science of Nature, but the eazliest inauguration of the life 
of rights—the birth of chivalry. The organisation of 
the life of rights had its actual origin in the British 
Mysteries. 

King Arthur was not a single individual. It was a 
name denoting a leader in these Mysteries ; but that is 
not to say that such a leader could not also be a ‘ King’ 
in the ordinary sense. Rudolf Steiner speaks especially 
of an ‘earlier’ Ring Arthur than the so-called historical 
Arthur of the sixth century A.D. But we find King 
Arthur’s name everywhere, and allusions to him as being 
‘Emperor of the World.’ This is to be taken in the 
sense of the “ Order.’ In the same way we find mention 
of many Gueneveres, his Queen. But any study of King 
Arthur must clearly distinguish between the pre-Christian 
and post-Christian conditions of life and consciousness. 
Before the Mystery of Golgotha quite other conditions 
ruled in the supersensible worlds. This difference is the 
source of all the confusion that arises when investigations 
are carried out purely in an external way. Similarly, the 
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Grail Mysteries are confused with the Arthur Mysteries. 
The Grail stream of spiritual activity was something 
entirely different, coming from a different source, and the 
two streams met together in the seventh century. This 
will be dealt with later. 

Of the older literature that deals with Arthur, the 
more important documents are Nennius’ History of the 
Britons (ninth century) ; Geoffrey of Monmouth’s History 
—a source of irritation to scholars on account of its mass 
of apparent ‘ fables’ ; Sir Thomas Malory’s Mort d Arthur ; 
and the famous Books of Wales. +A contemporary 
historian, Gildas, has no mention of King Arthur. He is 
said to have thrown into the sea, out of spite, a book 
about King Arthur written by Giraldus Cambrensis. It 
is curious how often in ancient tradition things that are 
precious are thrown or fall into the sea ; but such sayings 
have a deep meaning for the occultist. 

We can now turn our attention—with a brief return 
to Atlantis—to some of the traditions and legends, and 
the ‘ properties’ of this wonderful drama. 


«e dT. 
The Mythological Aspect 


“ The old fairy tales, which are expressions of the 
ancient spiritual secrets of the world, have arisen because 
those who formed them for the world listened to those 
who could narrate to them the spiritual secrets. There- 
fore their construction and composition are in accordance 
with these secrets. Hence we can say that within them 
dwells the spirit of the whole of humanity, of the micro- 
cosm and of the macrocosm.” 

(Rudolf Steiner) 


A special characteristic that meets us everywhere is 
the belief that Arthur did not die, but is sleeping, in some 
cave or mountain side or in the ‘ island valley of Avilion,’ 
and that he will assuredly come again to be King of the 
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West. This is a not unusual feature in many mythologies 
all over the world. But ir the case of Arthur it seems to 
have taken a strange hold of popular fancy. Indeed the 
more one enters into the spirit of the legends, the more 
one feels in them a quality of conviction. They ive; and 
Arthur lives. With a wonderful artistic fitness, there can 
slip into our narrative here a story from Plutarch :— 

One Demetrius was sent by the Roman Emperor 
to explore the British Isles, and in his report of them he 
says : “ Moreover there is an island there in which Cronos 
(Saturn) is imprisoned, with Briareus keeping guard while 
he sleeps. Sleep, they say, is the bond forged for 
Cronos.” ... This is nothing else than the hidden 
Cosmic Mysteries of the ` Heights’ and ‘ Depths’ men- 
tioned above, which are indeed only sleeping, and from 
which the Hibernian and Arthur Mysteries were derived.* 

The name ‘ Arthur’ has been the centre of endless 
discussion. It is said to be derived from Arth-Uthyr, 
the Great Bear ; and many sayings link Arthur with the 
sacred North. We feel a spiritual reality concealed here, 
and can find its deep connectiong with cosmic Mysteries 
in the following way. 

Every great period of civilisation is connected with 
the currents of the magnetism of the Earth. In Atlantis 
these currents flowed in a North-South direction. Speak- 
ing in the sense of occultism, this North-South influence 
is connected with the forces that built the human body. 
Without going into this question we can say with truth, 
that, as in the ancient spiritual consciousness the ‘ North ’ 
was the birth-place of Time (or Saturn) and was the source 
of Light, so the human head is the ‘ North’ of the body ; 
it is born first into the physical world and into time out 
of the womb ; it is the slace of Intelligence, or ‘ Light.’ 

* Compare, in Greek mythology, the whole story of Uranus and Gala. 
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From this ‘North’ streams the spiritual substance of 
the bodily nature, which is then filled with the activity 
of the earthly forces. On the other hand the South (and 
this was so also in certain states of historical evolution in 
wars and conflicts), played its part in the slow upbuilding 
of man, but as the source of all darkness and opposition. 
The ‘ South’ of the human body is all that is carried in 
the blood (not the blood itself) as passions and purely 
bodily impulses—the mythical ‘Dragon.’ The Great 
Bear with its seven stars is the Watcher of the North, 
and the guardian of the secrets of Cronos. And such a 
picture as that of the sleeping Cronos conceals the reality 
of the ‘sleeping’ cosmic Mysteries of the beginnings of 
Earth evolution, the knowledge of whieh had to be lost 
to humanity for a time. 

One of the most beautiful and the truest of all the 
legends is exquisitely told in Fiona Macleod’s Beyond the 
Blue Septentrions. The boy Arthur, dredming on the hills 
at twilight, watching the stars “climb out of shadowy 
abysses,” saw in vision the splendid figure of his father 
Pendragon (the Dragons Head) who pointed to the con- 
stellation of the Bear as the place to which he must soon 
return. Arthur, closing his eyes, felt himself “ ascend 
the invisible stairways of the sky ” until he stood on the 
verge of Arth-Uthyr, the Great Bear. There he saw 
with spiritual sight—the ‘ Light of the North ’~—a com- 
pany of majestic figures seated at a circular abyss of 
darkness. Each of the seven lordly Kings wore a star 
upon his forehead, and these were the stars of that great 
constellation. Among them all he recognised himself 
as King of the seven Kings. And then a voice that 
“ rose and fell through the eternal silences,” like a mighty 
ocean, proclaimed: ‘‘ Comrades in God, the time has 
come when that which is great shall become small.’’* 


* I deeply regret being obliged to curtail the exquisite writing of Fiona 
Macleod -E C.M. 
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Is there any artistry of word or colour that could so 
delicately portray the tremendous truth that earthly 
events are indeed the ‘small writing’ of the starry 
heavens! Seven was tke number of the first Round 
Table ; five were added later. In these numbers students 
of Spiritual Science will find a hint of the great truths of 
pre-Christian and post-Christian Mysteries.* 

Fiona Macleod also mentions a modern Slavonic 
ballad (based on the ancient tradition) :—‘‘ Among the 
Carpathian Highlands is a nameless ancient tomb lost in 
a pine forest, where at mid-winter a bear has been seen 
to rise, walking erect like a man, crowned with a crown 
of iron and gold, holding a single shining stone magnificent 
as the Pole Stay, and crying in a deep voice: “J am 
_ Arthur of the West, who yet shall be King of the World.” 

Again, Persian mythology shows the Peri Morgiana, 
or Morgana, who is identical with the Fairy Sister of King 
Arthur, Morgan le Fay, to have been rescued from the 
Mountains of Kaph and taken to the ‘ new Europe ’—1.¢. 
after the destruction of Atlantis—by Tahmurath. The 
Mountains of Kaph were, to the Persians, the mythical 
boundary of the world in the farthest North of arctic regions. 

We have only touched lightly on this question of the 
name Arthur. ‘There are of course many other sources 
of the name put forward by different investigators ; but 
what has been said should help to arouse the feeling that . 
a true ‘name’ is in reality a ‘ spiritual calling.’ Bearing 
this in mind it is equally relevant to state that Arthur, 
as a deity, namely the god Artatus, or Mercury, took the 
place of the Welsh Gwydion, who represented Science 
and Light. 


* Seven is the number of Time and is connected with the population of the 
Earth through the generations, and hence with the oldest Mysteries. When 
five is added, making twelve, it is the number of Space and of the Sun ruling in 
the Zodiac , and it ener to the Christ-Mystery and the brotherhood of humanity 
all over the Earth 
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The White Stone is the ‘ philosopher’s stone’ of 
alchemy. Its whiteness, seen in the spirit, is the trans- 
lucent light of the etheric world where the drawn sword 
of wisdom ‘ flashes like the light of thirty torches.’ 

Rudolf Steiner has said that the Knights of King 
Arthur could be called ‘ Knights of the Sword,’ but the 
Knights of the Holy Grail ‘ Knights of the Word.’ We 
shall be able to grasp later in what this difference really 
consisted. In the Excalibur legends we find that Sword 
and Word have, as it were, been welded into one through 
the deep meanings woven into this mysterious weapon from 
various sources. A wonderful truth is expressed in the 
old sayings that such a sword must be returned to its 
fountain—or lake—to be renewed. Dr. Steiner says 
that no one can obtain a complete picture of these 
Mysteries without a return to their spiritual source of 
inspiration. Without this, the Word, or Sword, remains 
broken. 

Before we leave this brief outline of the mythical 
attributes of the Arthurian cult and turn to the deeper 
aspects, a word must be said about King Arthur’s sister 
Morgan le Fay. 2 

The Fairy Morgan (in Welsh tales ‘ Mary Morgan’) 
can be either good or bad. She is to be found under 
various aspects all over the world and wherever she is 
she creates a beautiful and glamorous fairyland. Some 
legends represent her living in lakes or streams and 
luring people into the water. In truth, she is a great 
Enchantress—for she is that part of the human soul that 
creates deception out of the pictures of Imagination. 
She it is who both creates the fairy palaces and lures the 
human being to live in the illusion. She can be the good 
ot evil genius of legend and fairy-tale, concealing (while 
also dwelling in) the true source of their inspiration. As 
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represented in the half-actual and half-legendary accounts 
of that last great battle ‘among the mountains by the 
winter sea,’ she was the céuse, through her illegitimate 
son Sir Modred, of King Arthur’s downfall. But after- 
wards, strangely enough, we find her associated with the 
guarding of King Arthur in the Earth, till he shall return 
again to rule; and this we shall have to mention once 
more towards the close in another connection. 


TI. 
The Holy Grail and thz Return of King Arthur 


What we may specificaly call the ‘Arthur Mysteries ’ 
arose, says Rudolf Steiner, a ‘few thousand years ago’ ; 
and the places chosen for the cultivation of these 
Mysteries were places where the elemental forces of 
Nature could best be experienced in all their grandeur. 
Out of these experiences arose the impulses to heal 
mankind from the effects of their wild passions ; while 
at the same time Nature herself disclosed her secrets of 
physical healing. Dr. Stemer says: 

“ Up to the time oi the Mystery of Golgotha, Christ 
had been a Sun-Being, belonging to the Sun. Before the 
Mystery of Gelgotha took place, the Knights of King 
Arthur’s Round Table from this castle on the rocks 
(Tintagel) looked out upon the play of the Sun-born 
Spirits with the Earth-borm Spirits, and felt that what 
lived in this play of the Nature-beings, entered their 
hearts, and especially thet: etheric bodies. With it they 
drank in the Christ-impulse, which was then streaming 
out from the Sun, and they lived in the influences of this 
Sun-stregm. 

“ Thus, before the Mystery of Golgotha, the Knights 
of King Arthur, seated az their Round Table, received 
into their hearts the Sun-Spirit, the pre-Christian Christ. 
They then sent messengers out into all Europe to subdue 
the fierceness of the astral bodies of the European popula- 
tions, to purify and civilise them, for this was their 
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mission. We see such men as these Knights of King 
Arthur’s Round Table, starting here from this Western 
England, to carry out to the whole humanity of Europe 
. what they had received from the Sun, to purity, 
and refine the astral nature of those -fierce Europeans— 
particularly fierce in central and Northern PROS Then 
came the Mystery of Golgotha.” 


Some centuries after the Mystery of Golgotha we 
find the indications of a great change. Turning again to 
what we can read in the different legends of the historical 
Arthur, we cannot but be impressed by the shadow of 
melancholy that begins to fall upon tħe Round Table 
after the first tidings of the Holy Grail have been brought 
to King Arthur’s court. It is through Parsifal, of whom 
Dr. Steiner says he was a ‘ modern’ man filled with a 
conscious striving and individual aspiration unknown 
to the men of his time, that the Grail quest becomes 
united with the Round Table Fellowship. Parsifal 
(whose destiny as future guardian of the Grail demands 
otherwise)—comes to Arthurs court and feels deeply 
tempted to abandon his quest for the Grail and remain 
there as a Knight of the Round Table. 


And then the Messenger arrives. e But in what 
form? Her name is Kundrie, and she is compounded 
of all knowledge—languages, arts and sciences—but is 
everything that is hideous and repulsive to look upon. 


* She wears a blue mantle and a hat of peacock’s 
feathers, and over her hat lies her plaited hair, black and _ 
coarse like the hackles of a pig. Her nose is like a dog’s. 
Two long tusks stick out of her mouth. Her eyebrows ’ 
end in long pig-tails. Her ears are like the ears of a 
bear Her skin is the colour of an ape’s, and 
instead of nails she has lion’s claws. We need not look 
for beauty in her, for she is but the reflection of the 


* From Weorld-Etstory in the Light of the Holy Gran by W. J. Stein. In this 
book Parsifal is shown to have been an actual historical personage. 
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inner part of man’s nature when it is still given over to 
desire. And yet—she is the Messenger of the Grail. 
No one will be surprised at this who has discovered how 
beautiful the hideous‘ can be when it is transformed.” 
Kundrie upbraids Parsifal as false and untrue ; he 
is forgetting the task to which he was predestined. She 
reminds him of his first entrance into the Grail Castle 
and his omission to ask questions concerning the Mysteries _ 
- there ; and she tells him how he should have asked—not 
only so as to redeem Anfortas the wounded King, but 
also his brother Fierefis. She recalls to his memory 
that he has a brother. For no one may approach the, 
Grail alone ; he must achieve the quest for the sake of the 
whole human race. He must take his brother with him. 


This story is introduced here because we must try 
to feel a deep reverence for what lies concealed in these 
narratives. The great cosmic secrets of which the Arthur 
Knights still held the fast-fading memories, and which 
were deeply connected with the earthly mysteries of the 
human blood, with human egoism and passions and with 
the shedding of humen blood, must be transformed into a 
tecoguition of the Divine Ego of the Christ which, in the 
Cup of the Grdil, could be found now and in the future 
as the ILLUMINATOR of the true meaning of the old 
secrets of life and death and of incarnation, of which 
Arthur had been the last guardian in their form as a 
‘` Nature-Science.’ 


One who was destined for the Grail could not remain 
with Arthur. 

We can read in the narratives how one by one the 
Knights of Arthur Iollowed Parsifal in the quest for the 
Holy Grail; and how one by one they returned to the 
vanished glory of the Round Table—for most of them 
‘‘ did follow wandering fires.’’.... | 
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“ Scarce returned a tithe— 
And out of those to whom the vision came 
My greatest* hardly will believe he saw ; 
Another hath beheld It afar off, .. . 
And ore hath had the vision face to face, 
And now his chair desires him here in vain.” 


With wonderful spiritual insight Tennyson shows 
Arthur recognising that the Quest was not for him, but 
that he walked alone wrapped in the vision of what he 
had to guard for the distant future, feeling himself lost 
in an outer world that had become for him all ‘ vision,’ 
with himself as a reality that ‘cannot die’—-and the 
‘High God’ a reality—and the ‘One Who rose again’ a 
reality. ar 
With the weakening of the Round. Table came the 
last act of the drama, and the final overthrow of the Court 
of King Arthur, and his own ‘ passing.’ As Sir Thomas 
Malory says: “ Here in this world, he changed his life.” 
“He was had by the Lord Jesu in another place.” 





When a human being dies, his physical body returns 
to the earthly element, his etheric body is dissolved in 
the cosmic ether, his astral body and his Ego take their 
way into the spiritual world. Dr. Steiner revealed a great 
Mystery—the reverse process—in connection with the 
descent of the Christ from the Cosmic spheres to the 
Earth. The Christ-Being died to the Sun, and leaving 
His ‘ Spirit-man’ in the sphere of the spiritual Sun, His 
Ego descended to the earthly realm and His etheric body, 
or ‘ Life-Spirit, permeated the aura of the Earth. 

We have seen that the integral heart of the Arthurian 
Mysteries consisted in the revelations that were obtained 
concerning the secrets of Nature and the human soul within 
the elemental or etheric aura of the Earth ; or, as has been 


*Sir Lancelot. 
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stated, as a re-reading o= the primeval Mysteries of the 
Heights and Depths, oë the cosmic and terrestrial forces 
in the sphere of the elements of Fire and Air, Water and 
Earth. ‘The whole movement of this evolution, beginning 
in Atlantis, had passed and was passing from West to 
East. The Mystery of Golgotha then took place in the 
East. From that moment the tremendous Impulse of 
the Christ travelled from East to West, in the Mysteries 
of the Holy Grail. | 

“ This stream, flowing from East to West,” says 
Rudolf Steiner, “is now not impressed in the winds and 
waves and air and water, or in mountains and the Sun’s 
rays as in the old way, but it flows through the blood, 
and into the hearts of men, taking hold of them. The 
one stream (the Arthur stream) lived in Nature, the other 
in the blood and hearts of men. . . . The Arthur 
stream came from the West, the other from the East. It 
was a meeting between the actual Christ Who came to 
Earth, with His Own etheric Form. Christ, the Brother 
of humanity, met with Himself in His cosmic Image.” 

We need not feel this as something abstract. For 
always ‘that which is great becomes small’ as it writes 
itself upon the Earth in all the details of human life. 
It is played out in the destinies of men. Feeling this we 
can confidently include another character in the cosmic 
writing which Spiritual Science reads. 

We live to-day in an epoch which is governed by the 
same Spirit of the Age Who ruled at the time when the 
‘ pagan-Christian ’ Arthur Mysteries played an important 
part in world-evolution a few centuries before Christ. 
This Being is known to us as the Archangel Michael. 
Whenever, at definite epochs, His influence streams into 
the Earth with the powers of the Sun, a cosmopolitan or 
‘world’ current affects civilisation. History, in the 
light of Anthroposophy, shows that this same force was 
active in Greece, whence the last great aftermath of the 
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the principles of love and hatred ruling in them. More- 
over, he says, “it is he who by his wisdom specially 
worked to bring about important conditions of the state 
of Sicily, and who went about trying to lead people into a 
spiritual life. It is an adventurous as well as a deeply 
spiritual life which we look back upon in Empedocles. 
Perhaps the truth of what is to be relatec may be 
doubted by some, but Spiritual Science knows that 
Empedocles moved in Sicily as a statesman, while at the 
same time he was both a magician and an Initiate, just 
as Hector in Troy was depicted by Homer. And in order 
to characterise the remarkable attitude of Empedocles 
to the world, we have the fact, which is true and no 
invention, that in order, as it were, to unite himself with 
all existence around him, he ended by throwing himself 
into Etna, and was consumed by its fire.’’* 


And it is here on Etna that it is said that the Fairy 
Morgana watches over the sleeping and wounded Arthur, 
Initiate of the Sun and thereby reveals herself as the true 
wonder-princess of the fountain of Imagination. 
Empedocles and Arthur—the pure disciples of those 
great Mysteries of love ‘and hate, of lite and death, of 
matter and spirit, of the whole sublime destiny of the 
Earth—are, in the haunting beauty of imagihative 
Inspiration, as well as in deed and in truth, united in the 
chain of spiritual events that is co to bring East 
and West together. 

And now a new spiritual natural science dawns in 
our age, the Michael Age, with Anthroposophy. Hand in 
hand with this spiritual natural science must go the healing 
force which will act—not now with the Sword, but 
through the Word—as the creator of a new social 


* The Gospel of St. Mark, Lecture II. Anthroposophical Publishing Company, 
London. 
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organism in which a new ideal of chivalry rules. Then 
the East will perceive that the terrible mechanisation 
and death-bringing forces of Western civilisation can be 
transmuted and healed by the wisdom of the Grail. 

The healing force which alone can Create a spiritualised 
social order rises out of the wisdom of the Grail as know- 
ledge of ve-incarnation. Re-incarnation illumines the 
Mysteries of Incarnation, and gives meaning and splendour 
to all the tangled threads of destiny that bind human 
beings together in a mighty brotherhood of the Round 
Table. : 


NOTE TO “KING ARTHUR” 


Fom another aspect King Arthur may also be connected with 
planetary lore ; ard therefore I should like to draw attention to the 
mention on page 453 of King Arthur as the god Mercury (connected 
with that planet). Mercury represents the healing principle in the 
Universe. In Christian esotericism he is called Raphael, the Archangel. 
The staff of Mercury (otherwise the rod of Hermes) is the life-giving 
force that connects physical man with the spiritual worlds. It connects 
“Science ’ with * Light * ; and is the force which overcomes the ‘ Dragon 
of Blood.’ Britain has for its patzon Saint, Saint George, who over- 
came the Dragon. Saint George is the earthly prototype of the 
Archangel Michael, and as such appears in a certain relation with 
Raphael; for Ravhael is the Spiritual Being who carries out in the 
sphere of Humanity what Michael accomplishes in the Spiritual world. 
St. George’s Day falls precisely at the sason when the influences of 
Raphael work most strongly—in the spring ; while Michaelmas is at 
the opposite pole, in the autumn. St. George, with King Arthur (as 

‘ Mercury oF may thus be said to be human representatives of the 
Powers which (a) as Michael, give strength to the Will-impulses, in the 
great conflict between Life and Death—pictured for man in the falling 
leaves of autumn and the ripening of the seeds; and which (8) (as 
Raphael), continually renew the connection between man and the 
spiri world, healing-him ; and this is pictured in the ever-recurring 
life of spring. It is not for nothing that Great Britain, which is the 
gateway between East and West, has given birth to the idea of these 
great human representatives of “ Mercury ’ and the ‘Sun’ ; and that 
it possesses (though the meaning is forgotten) an “ Order of St. Michael 
and St. George.” e 

. C. M. 


The Troubadours 
By LUTE DRUMMOND 


“LOVE is the mission of the earth, love which should 
have its seat in the Spiritual Soul into which it has gained 
as yet so slight an entrance, love which is not radiated 
back on the giver .. .” (Rudolf Steiner) . . 

When, independent of physical and etheric bodies as 
he is in sleep, man consciously and clairvoyantly perceives, 
and if these perceptions are stimulated by the etheric 
body, then the Grail Legend is experienced. And Rudolf 
Steiner adds that attention must be drawn to the fact 
that such poems and religious legends are made accessible 
to the people in a certain epoch by the Initiates of the 
Mystery Schools. In the.composition of such legends it 
is specially necessary that the greatest care should be 
taken to fit the content and tone of the legend to that 
particular epoch and people out of which it arose. 

Thus, fising geographically the position of the Grail 
Mount in the Pyrenees—Monsalvat—and remembering 
that the story of its Quest first became exoteric in the 
year 1180, some light begins to dawn on what is called 
one of the phenomena of the Middle Ages, namely, the 
blossoming forth in the eleventh century, and continuing 
until the thirteenth, of a poetry (accompanied by music) 
in the vulgar tongue—Langue d’Oc in contrast to the 
usual Latin, for the first time in Europe. It had no 
apparent model ; it arose out of itself, budding, blossoming 
and dying as suddenly and abruptly as it began, killed 
by the ruthless hand of the mailed warrior, he who at 
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the head of the Barons in England, wrung Magna Charta 
from the unwilling King John. For it was Simon de 
Montfort who actually dealt the death-blow to these sweet 
poet-singers. It was this Count of Leicester who ravaged 
Languedoc without truce and unceasingly, exterminating 
and massacring all along the route, ct the head of his 
victorious army, that heretic sect known as the 
Albigenses. And with their extinction went those 
Princes, the Counts of Toulouse, who were the protectors 
and patrons of the Troubadours. Incidentally, this 
Albigeois Crusade was the first step towards the unification 
of France, the South coming under the rule of Paris 
through the displacement of the Toulouse Counts, the final 
unity being achiewed when Joan of Arc obeyed her voices. 

And so the history of the Troubadours is brief— 
barely two centuries. It died young, as all things do 
that are beloved by the Gods. It is a bud, as it were, 
but its influence expanded all over Europe, colouring and 
shaping the literature of almost all Western Europe. 

There is a legend that even Dante intended to write 
La Divina Commedia in Lange d’Oc. His teacher 
Brunetto Latini wrote I/ Trésor in French, and Sardello, 
the singer of Mantua, used Provençal for his rhymes. 
Petrarch was animated by their freshness and beauty in 
his Sonnets to Laura, the romantic figure of Jaufré Rudel 
especially striking his imagination. 

“ Giaufre Rudel ch’usé la vela el remo 

A cercar la sua morte... .” 

Dante admired their style immensely and mentions some 
of them in his great Commedia, allowing Arnaut Daniel, 
supreme in love-songs and moral poems, to reply in his 
own tongue—Provengal—when questioned by the great 
Florentine.* He speaks more fully of them in his prose 


work De Vulgari Eloguenita. 
* Canto 26 of the Purgatorio 
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These * singers’ had their own belt of territory of 
which the Pyrenees formed the dorsal spine. It extended 
to the Loire in France on the North, to the Ebro in Spain 
on the South, including the Balearic Isles. This region 
had always been noted for its fondness for song. Philippe 
Mouske:, the old French chronicler, accounted for it 
thus : When the Emperor Charlemagne divided his lands 
among his adherents, he gave Provence to the singers and 
musicians. Evidently there had always been here in the 
South that love of melody and rhythm which burst upon 
the world as the art of the Troubadour, so suddenly and 
perfectly, as a fit accompaniment to the Age of Chivalry. 

From quite other sources we are told that in the 
Egypto-Chaldean epoch, a deep musical culture existed 
in Europe; an enchanted music swept throughout its 
lands. In certain regions there were people who could 
think little ; their nature of feeling, on the contrary, was 
sensitive to those impulses which arose out of quite 
particular music. This was in primeval times, before 
even, the Bards were the teachers of their peoples. These 
folk experienced in thejr feelings, or Sentient Soul, the 
effects of music in the same way as impressions received 
through the eye work on this soul, and afterwards become 
‘ thoughts.’ . 

Music acted on the physical plane but there was a 
sub-conscious feeling : these tones come from the region 
from whence comes the light. Music and song from the 
region of light! This primeval bard taught through 
music and he taught in such a way that he communicated 
something to the feelings, which seemed as if the sun rose 
and irradiated all things. 

This was the foundation of logical thinking—com- 
prehended by the Greeks in their myth of Apollo who 
was the Sun-God as well as the God of Music. But 
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logical thinking too had to evolve before it reached its 
present-day clarity and brilliancy ; and we find it on its 
way upwards to the Ego in the Spiritual Soul, working 
ir. the Graeco-Latin period towards the end of which 
epoch are the Troubadours, the Crusades and all that 
goes to make up the age of Chivalry. It was present as 
intellect warmed by the heart, understood through feelings 
and not concepts. Hence the perfect fitness of the name 
of these sweet singers: the Troubadours, the finders 
(trouver, to find), for they were the first body of poets in 
Europe who rhymed and sang out of the necessity of 
their own being, using the vernacilar—the persona 
word—to sing of their Ideal—the “ Eternal Feminine ’ 
which ‘leads upwards and on. ‘They ‘found’ the 
form and created an exquisite art in tne language of their 
own heart and feeling, and left us models of such grace 
and delicacy that it becomes almost inconceivable to look 
upon their poems as beginnings. 


“ When the young grass and leaves appear 

And flowers make the gardens gay, 

And nightingale doth sweet and clear 

Upraise his voice and start his lay, 

I’ve joy {a flowers and joy ir birds that soar, 

Joy.in myself, and in my lady more 

On every side by joy I am possesst 

But she’s a joy that conquers all the rest.” 
(Bernart of Ventadorn). 


And now let us turn to the people out of which the 
Troubadours sprang. The earliest singing-poet whose 
works have come down to us was a powerful nobleman, 
Wiliam IX. (Guilhem}, Duke of Aquitaine, known more 
familiarly to his contemporaries as the ‘ Count of Poitou.’ 
He was about 24 years old when at the Council of Clermont 
in the Auvergne Mountains, a French Pope, Urban II., 
decided to launch the Crusades against the Turks (1095). 
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And in 1100 we find this young man et the head of about 
three hundred thousand men, bent on a very ill-fated 
crusading expedition. He was almost the sole survivor, 
but this did not prevent him from singing love-songs of 
charming simplicity when he turned from coarser forms. 
He interests us particularly as several of his descendants 
were also poets as well as patrons of this art. His grand- 
daughter, the celebrated Eleanor of Aquitaine, the wife 
first of Louis VII. of France and afterwards of Henry II. 
of England, was a most liberal patroness and inspired 
some of the finest songs from the lips of that great peasant 
Provençal, Bernart of Ventadorn. Her sons, Henry and 
Geoffrey. were also patrons, and her second son, Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion, was himself a Troubadour and, so the 
history book tells us, owed his release from captivity (he 
was held a prisoner by Duke Leopold of Austria) to his 
minstrel Blondel recognising the melody whistled by the 
kingly captive. 

For these singing-poets were recruited from all 
conditions, though their art was truly the poetry of the 
aristocrat. Four or five Kings are to be counted among 
their number: Alfonso II. and Pierre III., Kings of 
Aragon ; Richard Cceur-de-Lion of England. ‘Then came 
the knights and poor noblemen who quitted chivalry for 
poetry ; and so on, right down the ranks of society to the 
peasant, though this latter class was rarer, Bernart of 
Ventadorn being their brilliant representative. Many of 
these singers were destined for the Church, as Pierre of 
Auvergne ; some were monks, and many ended their 
days in monasteries, such as Bertran de Born, called the 
evil genius of the reign of Henry II. (Plantagenet), and 
Ventadorn also of the Court of Henry. Others became 
Bishops and even Pope Clement IV., originally of Nimes, 
bad been a Troubadour under the name of Guy Folqueys. 
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The House of Anjou, of which the Plantagenet line of the 
Kings of England is a direct descent, arrests our gaze, 
for it was from this Royal House that the story of Parsifal 
originated, at least in the form given to it by one Kyot, 
or Guyot, a Provencal in the service of Henry II. And 
we see Troubadours among its kingly Heads, as well as 
in the ranks of its nobility. But Toulouse was the real 
centre from which the movement took its protection and 
with the destruction of its Counts the singers sang no 
more. _ 

Why, we ask, should such sweet singers be destroyed ? 
In the singers’ belt of territory lived also that strange 
sect called the Albigenses, or more popularly, Bulgars. 
Toulouse was their metropolis too, and the Pyrenees their 
savage fortresses. In the tenth century the Albigenses 
received an influx of Bulgars from Armenia, a branch of 
the Scythian Manicheism. One hundred thousand had 
perished at the hands of the Empress Theodora who sat 
on the Byzantine Throne. After what was called an 
iconoclastic revolution, these Bulgars or Paulicians fled 
to France and Toulouse became their home. Many deriva- 
tions are given of the word Albigenses—the Iberian word 
Albu, Alliga, Alba, signifying water, being generally 
accepted and thereby becoming related to Aquitaine 
(acqua—water). These Albigenses kept up intercourse 
with the Bogomiuls in ‘Th-ace, where the legend of Orpheus 
and Eurydice had its birth, again weaving in that motif 
of music which the ‘ Son of Apollo’ personified, and they 
were the connecting links between East and West. 

Our knowledge of the Bulgars, like that of the 
Gnostics, is only obtained from the literature of their 
opponents, but evidently they were Manicheans. Pope 
Innocent ITI. resoived to crush them and ordered the 
Cistercians to preach the crusade against them. Bernard 
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of Clairvaux helped to incite public opinion too. Thus 
the Crusades, begun originally in order to recover the 
Holy Sepulchre in Palestine from the Infidel, were 
extended to other countries against the avowed enemies 
of orthodox Christianity. The movement was turned 
against erring members of the Christian Church and in 
the terms of a metaphor much abused at that period: 
“The Crusader was not only to destroy the wolf, but to 
drive the vagrant sheep back into the fold.” 

The Barons of the North of France rushed to the 
Pope’s appeal as readily as they did tq the Holy Land. 
And the greater part of the meridional Courts which were 
the homes of the courtly poetry were destroyed. ‘The 
Southern Lords were not heretics, but they were guilty 
in the eyes of the Church of Tolerance. The majority of 
them followed the cause of the Count of Toulouse and 
were dispossessed of their provinces. This religious 
expedition became a vast enterprise of spoliation. Beziers 
and Carcassonne were pillaged and countless thousands 
(the figures according to some authorities run into two 
million) lost their lives. The principal events were the 
following : š 

(1) Foundation of the` Preaching "Orders by St. 
Dominic (1208). 

(2) Siege of Beziers and Carcassonne (1209). 

(3) Excommunication of Raimond VI. (1211). 

(4) Battle of Muret, where Pierre II., King of Aragon, 
brother-in-law of the Count of Toulouse perished (1213). 

(5) Lateran Council (1215). 

(6) Siege of Toulouse and death of Simon de Montfort 
(1218). 

In 1229 the ‘Treaty of Paris was signed between 
Raimond VL., Count of Toulouse, and St. Louis, by which 
Raimond lost about two-thirds of his domain. And in 
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1249, Alphonse of Poitiers, brother of St. Louis, became 
the ruling Count. 

The establishment of the Inquisition at Toulouse 
led to a great change in the manners of the age. The 
Foundation of the Preaching Orders of St. Dominic had 
already contributed to this. Not that the Inquisition 
perhaps persecuted profane poetry, but by its rigours in 
general, its zeal, it turned the minds of men from poetry 
and song and led them by force or persuasion to religion. 
Any book which treated in any way of things religious 
in the vulgar tongue was put on the Index. Thus the 
taste for things orthodox was restored. People were no 
longer interested in the seeming Paganism, shall one say, 
which animated most of the poems. In fact, the Church 
regarded poetry as asin. This fact is characteristic. It 
is the indication of a new point of view as regards life 
and art. It is in a sense the development of the narrow 
religious spirit, the creed or sectarian religion as opposed 
to Nature and Cosmic Understanding. 

Thus with the decadence of Chivalry began the 
decadence of the Troubadours. They were stricken to 
death at the end of the thirteenth century. And out of 
their ashes sprang harmoniously and quite naturally, as 
the flower follows the bud, the hymns to the Virgin 
These were the metamorphoses of the Troubadour Love- 
Songs, admirably adapted for the Cult of the Virgin 
which now began. Had not these poet-singers made a 
principle of vittue, parity and chastity? The same 
images, the same terms which had served to sing of 
terrestrial love, served for homage to their. new Ideal— 
for was not the Virgin the most gracious and the most 
lovely of all womanhood? ‘The fourteenth century saw 
the complete triumph of this new style. The cult of the 
woman was transformed almost insensibly into a mystic 
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love and devotion to the Virgin. This evolution was 
regular. It proceeded without effort out of the primitive 
conception : “ From love, chastity is born,’ as glorified by 
Dante, that superb Troubadour of genius when chanting 
of Beatrice, ‘the highest good.’ 


* 


And now let us look into the souls of these exquisite 
singers and see what it was that made their short life so 
unique and of such delicacy. They owed their splendour 
above all to their original and elevated cqnception of love 
created out of the world of chivalry. As Diez said : “ The 
love which the Troubadours conceived was rather a fantasy 
of the spizit than a passion of the heart,’ It was con- 
ceived as an art like poetry, was of an ethereal nature, 
quite above the senses, having nothing whatever to do 
with marriage. 

And how does Rudolf Steiner describe the real 
musician ? As an etheric man entirely, with the melody 
as the head-system, harmony as the rhythmic system, and 
rhythm as the limb-system. 

The Troubadours were beautifully balanced; they 
were younz and gay, loving the flowers ànd the Spring 
and the dawn, all growing and tender things in Nature. 
Their art was known as the joyous or gay science, and it 
conquered the world, like all things pure. Joy was to 
them a state of mind akin to religious grace. It was the 
inspiration to noble actions and fortitude in trials, 
purifying the soul from envy, sombre sadness, avarice 
and hardness of mind. Melancholy was a morbid feeling 
born of scepticism and degeneracy. How could they help 
‘ finding ’ expression in their own tongue for this bubbling 
sense of waking life? Yet with all the joy of living and 
singing their keynote was measure, moderation. Theirs 
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was not a passion. To think, speak, act with moderation, 
measure, that is with wisdom, knowledge and reflection— 
that was the ideal set before the perfect lover. It was 
the supreme virtue which guided the Troubadour’s life. 
To-day one calls it artificial in reality; just a poetic theory. 
But throughout two centuries it was developed to its 
extreme. The doctrines of chivalrous love took the place 
of the Bible and the study of Theology, and sung by them, 
it purified the soul and elevated both the heart and spirit. 
The Troubadours felt the thrill of life, of a happy life, 
rather delicate but never sensual. Sensuality was a rare 
thing. Their service resembled the Feudal Service, for 
the Troubadour was the vassal of his lady, real or ideal, 
and served her slightest wish, her lightest caprice. They 
erected an inner temple to their ideal woman and aspired 
to her love with a patience which endured all tests, 
equalling only, as they themselves said: “ the patience 
of the Britons in their expectation cf the return of King 
Arthur.” Patience and time were the talismans that 
opened the heart, and love was corsidered as the source 
of all moral virtue and even of every purely intellectual 
quality. The perfection of the beloved object presupposed 
the perfection of the lover. And Woman symbolised 
all the graces. Form was cultivated by these sweet 
singers with a care almost religious. They sought for the 
word, the rhyme, the strophe, with zeal and obstinacy, 
attaining thus that artistic form which we have inherited 
as incomparable models, soaring beyond the regional and 
local into the universally human. 

The love sung by the Troubadour and conceived as a 
cult or religion, had its laws, its rights, which formed a 
kind of code for the perfect lover. One had to submit 
to its discipline. One could not deflect without danger. 
The lover comported himself towards his Beloved, personal 
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or personified, as a vassal towards his lord. He became 
her liege-man. To be in love, in their poetry, was to 
take an oath as a Knight. Nor did they arrive at being 
liegexmen at one fell blow. There were four degrees of 
initiation : (1) Aspirant, (2) Suppliant, (3) Recognised 
Suitor, (4) Accepted Lover. 

The fourth step implied that the lady accepted the 
poetic homages of the Troubadour. She received from 
him an oath of fidelity which was generally sealed by a 
kiss, this kiss being more often the first and the last, not 
unseldom this final grade being consecrated by a priest 
before the altar of the Virgin. 

Discretion was one of the first qualities. Woe to 
the clumsy lover who compromised his lady by his song ! 
The ladies always had a pseudonym which was not very 
transparent. Fantasy and imagination guided them in 
the choice of these pseudonyms and they are often most 
gracious and expressive: Better-than-Good, Mieux-que- 
Bien, Beau-Mirroir, Plus-que-Reine, etc. Discretion and 
patience without limit were the outstanding virtues which 
ultimately attained the goal. “I bless thee, O love, 
that thou hast made me choose the lady who overwhelms 
me unceasingly with her severities. If mY affection had 
found her grateful I could not have proved ‘my constancy. 
Prayers and thanks, hope and fear, songs and courtesy, 
sighs, mourning and tears—I had not used any of these 
if custom had ordained that pure and sincere love was 
attained at once.” | 
l And now, recalling what Rudolf Steiner said of the 

relationship between the eyes and music in those primeval 
times when Apollo taught through heavenly strains to 
the Sentient Soul on earth, it is curious to find that one 
of the questions which most agitated the Troubadour was 
whether the eyes or the keart maintain love more. The 
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eyes play a great rôle in the Provençal Poetry. “ Falling 
in love’’ was the commencement of something mystic, 
the sight of the beloved object striking the eye and often 
producing ecstasy by a sort of mysterious fluid flowing 
from the eyes to the heart and there awakening love. 
There were endless discussions on this phenomenon, some 
maintaining that the cause of love enters through the 
eye. Sight is delight. Therefore love originated from 
seeing, then penetrated to the heart and occupied the 
thoughts after passing through the eyes. But Jaufré 
Rudel maintained that the heart sees from a distance, 
the eyes only when close. And with this princely singer 
we shall personify the Troubadour as he trod lightly and 
rhythmically through the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, leaving in the warm air of Southern France 
and its close neighbours the memory of melodies and 
graceful rhymes which have helped to build up for us 
to-day the joys of pure and living thought. 

Jaufré Rudel, Prince of Blaze, was a very noble man. 
He fell in love with Melisande, the Countess of Tripoli, on 
the coast of Syria, without ever haying seen her, stimu; 
lated by the tales of her beauty and grace from the 
returning pilgrims and Crusaders from the Holy Land. 
In his great desire to satisfy his eyes, he took the Cross 
and set out to sea. While en route, a grievous illness fell 
upon him, nigh unto death. And so the sailors, thinking 
he would die, landed Lim at Tripoli where he was carried 
to an inn to await the end. And it was made known to 
the Countess and she came to him, to his bedside, and 
took him in her arms. He knew it was she and as he 
recovered consciousness, sight, hearing and speech he: 
praised God and thanked Him for having allowed him 
to see the lady of his dreams. He died in his lady’s 
arms. And she had him honourably buried in the 
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Church of the Templars, becoming a nun on the same 
day by reason of grief. 


“ Happy and sad Vil make my way 
When I shall see my love afar, 
Bat yet I know not when the day 
Will come, her country is so far ; 
Full many a road leads there aright, 
The distance doth not me afright 
And unto God the way is clear.” 


This was an age of living faith and high ideals, for 
the work of the etheric is life and men had very different 
ideas as to what was worth living for and striving to 
attain. 

And “ la dame lointaine ’’ which is a recurring theme 
through the songs of the Troubadours : , 


“ Here I may seem to be, but e'er 
My spirit with my love doth bide 
And moves not ever from her side 
Although my body’s far away.” 


= This ceaseless striving after perfection, be it the 
perfect lover, or the word, the rhyme, the tone (for all the 
Troubadou-s wrote their own music to their own poems : 
‘Le couplet sans musiqye est un moulin sans eau’) 
brings us back to our beginning, for fundamentally, as 
Rudolf Steiner says, the true significance of that which 
flows out of the various Mystery Schools-or cultural 
centres, Monsalvat, for instance, is not exactly the content 
of these streams but that which they contribute to the 
developmert of the human soul. The content perishes ; 
its effects remain and become something quite different 
in the epochs that follow. Thus the Grail Legend, the 
Quest for Perfection, the Union with the Christ, cannot be . 
told by the Initiate in its deepest meaning at every 
epoch, but according to how it will effect the changes in 
that particular body to be developed at that epoch. 
And as we know, the Troubadours were a part of the 
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Graeco-Latin age and the mission of that period was the 
development of the Intellectual Soul—that is, the mind 
understood with the heart as well as the brain. The 
Grail Legend was given to sink into the deepest depths 
of the astral body—in other werds, purification from the 
pleasures of a too grossly sense-world was to be striven 
for. And we cannot say that our singing poets failed. 
For in an innocency of expression and a light-hearted 
joyousness born of a natural purity they were able to say 
without effort or shadow of a turning: “ AVE |!” to that 
purified daughter of Eve (Eva), the Virgin Mary, when 
the evolving stream of time carried their songs into the 
future. The Eternal Feminine of whom they chanted 
when the world was young and Spring made all things 
green—that Eva became Ave: 

And thus we shall leave these sweet singers, these 
knightly figures who flit across the memory to the strains 
of the harp and the lyre, almost effaced in a world of cold 
facts by the mailed glove and drawn sword of the militant 
Crusader in whose bosom the poet was carried and by 
whose side he went into battle. , 


“ Dear comrade, since we parted sleep and ease 
I’ve taken hot, nor risen from my knees, 
But prayed to God, Saint Mary’s Son, that never 
He would my loving comrade from mé sever : 
And soon will come the morning.” 


Vergil as a Herald of Christ* 
By MARIA ROESCHL, 


A Last relic of a feeling for rhythms that arise, not from 
human action but from the great processes of the universe 
comes to expression nowadays in the inclination to 
celebrate Jubilees, Centenaries and the like. It is as 
though men felt the individuality in question placed in 
the strearm of sublime cosmic evolution. Therefore a 
hundred or a thousand or even two thousand years after 
the birth of an outstanding personality there is an impulse 
to direct the memory not only of individuals but of a 
whole nation, even of all civilised peoples to this being 
who once worked in human form on the earth. 

Seen in this light, the conscious celebration of such 
centenaries should be a matter of real depth. It should 
become a zesurrectien of fhe individuality in question in 
the memory (to turn it now into the cosmic aspect of 
being)—in the memory of the Nation-Souls or of the 
Time-Spirics, yet with the conscious co-eperation of 
human beings. It is as though we were consciously to 
lift up the picture of the great man towards the chorus 
of the spicitual Beings who work at the formation of 
humanity and of the world. ' His real and higher spiritual 
being should pass on such an occasion through the cone 
of light of man’s time-perceiving organ. Such should be 
the tendency of these celebrations. 

And with such endeavour, which is not mine alone, I 
have attempted—now that the bi-millenary anniversary 


* A lecture given in London 20th September, 1930. 
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of Vergil’s birth is approaching—to place the picture of 
this individuality before you at least in bare outline, in 
so far as this is possible in the compass of our present 
scientific knowledge and with the help of Anthroposophy, 
of Spiritual Science. 

Publius Vergilius Maro was born near Mantua in 
Northern Italy on October 15th in the year 70 B.c. Two 
thousand years have passed since then. In Vergil’s 
native country extensive preparations have been made. 
Excavations on a large scale have been undertaken during 
the last few years by the Averno Lake and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Naples where the cave of the Cumean Sibyl 
was situated. A widespread Vergil celebration is expected 
in Italy during.the next few weeks. 

Why isitso? The other great poets of the Augustine 
eta are not thus celebrated, as a rule. On October 15th, 
1930, the celebrations in honour of Vergil were held in 
the presence of the King, of representatives of the State, 
of science and of a huge crowd of people. Stress was 
laid upon his proclamation (in the Aeneid) that the 
mission of the Roman people was to rule over the whole 
world. He is being triumphantly honoured as one who 
proclaimed the°world-dominion of Rome, who glorified 
agriculture. .(In Italy at the present time they are also- 
working to foster agriculture.)* 

But were these the reasons which impelled Dante to 
choose Vergil as the guider of souls in the passage through 
the world of the dead ? Was it for these reasons that he 
was revered as a Master in the Middle Ages? No—it 
was because Vergil was once held to have been a prophet 
of the birth of Christ. l 

In the year 40 B.c., when he himself was thirty years 


of age, he wrote the fourth Eclogue, a poem which at one 


* The reference to the celebrations was added to the manuscript by Dr. 
Roeschli some weeks after her lecture was delivered.—Ep. 
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Exalts me. See the beast, from whom I fled. 
Oh save me from him, thou illustrious Sage!” 
(Cary’s translation), 


A sage stands before us here, able by virtue of the 
formative forces that hold sway in the word, to master 
the hostile powers of the animal nature in man. Such is 
Dante’s Vergil. 

And side by side with this, from the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries backwards, there is that other stream 
of descriptions wherein Vergil appears not as the great 
philosopher and spiritual guide, but above all as a wonder- 
worker, a magician. I shall not speak of the Folk-book 
to-day but go back to the sources of such descriptions 
where we see the figure of Vergil the magician first 
emerging ; not on account of the content of these magical 
narratives but in order that we may perceive out of what 
region of spiritual working Vergil was meant to be 
characterised by this kind of description. 

We are confronted with a man—Chancellor of 
Henry VI., the son of Frederick Barbarossa. Henry VI. 
waged war in Southern Italy, where Naples resisted him. 
In the year 1194 he sept his Chancellor Conrad von 
Querfurt to Naples, with orders to raze the walls of the 
city to the ground. Conrad, who at that time was the 
predestined Bishop of Hildesheim, comes -to Southern 
Italy and from the letters he writes to his friends in 
Hildesheim* we see a deep interest in classical antiquity 
and in the whole world that lived in Rome and in all 
Italy coming to life in his soul. His real interest is 
aroused in the events that were described by the ancient 
authors. So then he writes to his friends at Hildesheim. 
His letters were so important that they were included in 
the Chronicles of the Monastery of Hildesheim. In them 
he also describes the memories of Vergil that met him in 
Naples. 


* Printed in Leibnites Scriptores Rerum Brunsvicensium, Vol. 2, p. 695. 
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The very same that is narrated in 1194 by this 
Conrad of Querfurt is described by an English statesman 
who lived there a short while before.* This Englishman, 
Gervasius of Tilbury, teacher of Ecclesiastical: Law at 
Bologna, was afterwards in the service of the German 
Emperor Ottho IV., to whom he dedicated a work Otia 
Impenalia, or, aS we might translate it: A Ruler’s Hours 
of Leisure. 

These two, in full agreement with each other, tell 
what confronted them in Naples. They describe a castle 
by the sea, where, suspended in a sack, the bones of Vergil 
were preserved, and there was something strange about 
it. When robbers or enemies approach the castle, awful 
storms arise which do not allow the attackers to come 
near. Likewise the anger of the elements is kindled if 
anyone attempts to hang the sack with the bones in the 
open air. The report closes with the words: ‘‘ These 
things I saw and tested for myself.” This loosening of 
elemental powers is associated with the bones of Vergil. 
Then we are told of all the things that Vergil created. 

He created a device to proteqt the city from the 
outbursts of Vesuvius. On the second summit of 
Vesuvius, on Mount Soma, he erected a bronze figure 
with a trumpet in its mouth. When the hot vapours of 
Vesuvius poured into the trumpet it resounded as a 
warning to the city. Moreover the trumpet was able 
to divert the hot breath of the volcano so that it did not 
give trouble to the city. A stupid peasant once touched 
the statue, we are tolc, in such a way that it was destroyed, 
and now the city is no more protected. 

Moreover Vergil brought together the various mineral 
water springs which are so copious in that volcanic 
district in a bath-establishment where various compart- 
* Op. cit, Vol. I, p. 881 Cp. also the article by Roth in Pfeiffer’s Germama, 1859. 
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In quite another book we find described as a work 
of Vergil the Magician, a statue with open mouth. If a 
woman was to be tested for her purity she had to stand 
before this statue and put her fingers into its mouth. 
If she was justly accused her fingers were bitten off. In 
this poem again we see proceeding from Vergil something 
of judgment and protection over against these forces that 
have to do with the working of the earth’s depths and 
with what lives in these Southern countries. In the 
same poem we are told of an Empress who was justly 
accused. But she was so clever that alihough she lied, 
she acted in such a way that the image was not able to 
work as it should have done. And as a result of this 
untruth the image, being restrained from.its true effect, 
broke into a thousand fragments. 

If you know the district of Naples, you will confirm 
me when I say that there is scarcely a place on the earth 
which can so strongly make a thoughtful person mindful 
of the polarity of the now chaotic powers of the depths 
and of the healing, harmonious, formative forces of 
consciousness. One has this impression—especially when 
one comes there from the North. There is Vesuvius 
like an ever-living and breathing and threatening mouth 
of the earth, a gateway for the forces of the depths which 
work upward fertilisingly in vegetative life, but burn 
and destroy in the life of the soul and spirit if the Ego 
does not strongly and consciously hold in check the 
forces of impulse and desire. When one goes over this 
soil, where, in the Solfatara, for instance, the liquid mass 
of lava boils under a thin layer, one can Teel: Here is 
still living what in the North is frozen to a mineral 
state of quiescence, enabling the cool forces of conscious- 
ness to be developed, enabling the Ego to give itself its 
form. We feel how these fires of the earth beat through 
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right into the human beings who are taken hold of by 
passions and inwardly burnt and consumed. On the 
other hand we feel in Nature there an infinite fruitfulness, 
an all-pervading, luxuriant fertility. As one goes through 
the gardens one can experience the forces and influences - 
which come forth from the depths of the earth. Right 
into the vegetation, all life 1s influenced by these forces. 
The luxuriance enables the human being to find his way 
through life with little conflict. But 1t damps down his 
consciousness. Into this landscape we must imagine 
Vergil placed, for here he spent a great part of the year 
on his estate and here he wrote the Georgics, his work 
about the cultivation of the earth. Here too he wanted 
to be buried, and so he was, in the year 19 B.c. 

If we consider these old narratives from this deeper 
point of view, Vergil confronts us as a supersensible, 
spiritual figure, working right down into the forces 
of the depths, mastering them, for he brings powers of 
order and of healing into these ‘forces of the depths’ 
of Southern Italy of which the people of that time were 
well aware how hard they are to harmonise. 

Now we can ask ourselves : Why is it that these 
reports about Vergil only emerged in the twelfth century ? 
Here our attention is drawn to a mysterious event that 
began to attract men’s interest to Vergil about the year 
1154. Formerly there were no such anecdotes. Now 
they suddenly appear. We find in Naples at this time 
a Frenchman, a subject of the King of England. He 
came there and looked with great zeal for Vergil’s tomb, 
and indeed he found it for there was a tradition handed 
down from ancient times that the following words were 


written on Vergil’s tomb at his own desire: 


Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope. Cecini pascua, rura, duces. 


He then begged the rulers of the city to give him Vergil’s 
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astonished them above all because it was born without 
a cry and had a very mild and friendly little countenance. 
Everyone said that something very important would 
become of this child. Although the parents had several 
children, they took the greatest care in the scholarly 
education of this one. He studied in Mantua and in 
Cremona whatever of culture was accessible to a young 
man of that time. After his training he lived on his 
small estate and did farming in connectior with his 
father’s work: orchardry, cereals and cattle. He wrote 
idylis, describing the life of the shepherds and herdsmen 
which were in their outer form reminiscent of the Arcadian 
poetry of the late Hellenic era. 

In the confusions of the pre-Imperial time it came 
about that Octavian suddenly gave land in Upper Italy 
to his veterans and confiscated the estates of the small 
farmers to avoid revolts among the demobilised soldiers. 
The farmers had to emigrate. This fate met Vergil too. 
Through C. Asinius Pollio he turned to Octavian who saw 
to it that Vergil could remain after all. Happy that he 
could continue to live his peaceful country life, he went 
on writing poetry. “Then he was driven out a second time. 
He went to Rome and turned to Maecenas. ‘The spiritual 
life of Rome was a great stimulus to him and :n the year 
40 B.C. he produced the important fourth Eclague. 

We must imagine the Rome of the Imperial age 
in bright and many colours. Cicero wes still alive; 
Cæsar had been murdered only three yeers before. 
Octavian, the later Augustus, was a man of twenty-nine, ' 
of whom much was expected, who had as many supporters 
as he had enemies. We have an echo of tke spiritual 
life of Rome at that time in the letters of Cicero. It 
was something very strange, something of tense effort, 
a constant search to come into touch with the spiritual 
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world at any cost. Men felt that something new was 
coming and they knew not what. Spiritualistic meetings 
were held ; spirits were conjured down. (It seems that 
there are some things people never learn to do without !) 
Spiritual poems were written, concerned with the life 
of the soul after death. Cicero himself, in his Somnium 
Scipionis describes the meeting of a man during sleep 
with a dead man who teaches him about the life after 
death and about the secrets of the cosmos. 

Vergil had much to do with Epicurus and other 
philosophers but he felt himself above all as a pupil of 
Plato. This is to charactetise the depth of his spirit 
and also his unique position in the circle of Roman poets 
of that time. . 

He is described by later biographers as a tall, gaunt 
figure, features outwardly coarse like a peasant, with 
his hair not cut in the usual careful way. His toga was 
not laid in elegant folds as by the other Romans but thrown 
about him in a more or less slovenly way. His shoes were 
loose and ill-fitting. In short he was no elegant Roman. 
But he was also not scornful, he was gentle and sweet 
and with an inner silence. And if his friends heckled 
him or tried to draw him out, he would give way and 
quietly leave the room. He was of very delicate 
health, constantly threatened by gastric pains and with 
his lungs endangered. He only lived in Rome during 
the healthiest season of the year, at other titries in Naples. 
He grew famous very quickly. To write a poem about 
farming was unheard of in the Roman world. The 
old Greek plays were translated or the Greek works were 
imitated, but these farming poems like the Eclogues or 
Bucolics and the Georgics, were something entirely new. 
Hence his quick rise to fame. People would gather in 
crowds around him when he made his appearance in the 
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therefore is he who at least recognises the forces of the 
country-side, who can unite himself with these formative 
forces. Such passages made a great impression on the 
world of that time which was going downward into moral 
decadence. 

~ Yet how is such a thing to be explained within the 
evolution of the poetic art of that time? If we read on 
in the song I have just quoted, we find passages almost 
echoing the words of some parts of a very cld Greek poet 
who lived about 800 B.c. This gives us the cue: Vergil 
had strongly saturated himself with Hesiod. Hesiod 
is little known to-day. But if we learn to know him we 
recognise in him a counterpart, a complement to Homer. 
To-day almost everyone knows of Homer and has read 
him. ‘To sum it up briefly, Homer describes the moment 
of human evolution when the old oriental Priest-culture, 
represented by Priam and his priestly children—some 
of whom were shepherds—had to give way to the kingly 
culture emanating from Greece. Achilles, the son of 
the Gods, falls before Troy. Odysseus, the sly and 
cunning one, the man of intellect, survives. The figure 
oi Odysseus is representative of the new age that is 
arising. Homer still describes the God$ out of the old 
faculties of vision with sensitive, cognitive breathing— 
so Rudolf Steiner describes it to us. Homer experienced 
clairvoyantly on the waves of his own breath the 
Spiritual Beings, the Luciferic Angels who from thence- 
forth increasingly were the only Divine Powers the 
Greeks could experience and whom the Greeks revered 
in the Folk-religion as Gods. Homer describes in his 
works how these Luciferic Angels worked into mankind. 
He is represented as one who was blind to the physical 
world because he could see into the spiritual world. 
Just at the time when the knowledge of the Initiates was 
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withdrawing more and more, Homer placed these Gods 
before men. And yet no longer the totality of the 
Divine Beings as it had once been experienced in the 
Greater Mysteries, no longer the powers of creative 
life and death working into the depths of matter, no 
longer the Nether Gods, only the Upper Gods, the world 
of formative wisdom-—this is what Homer describes. 
And these too only in the form in which the mind of men 
as it was turning more and more towards the intellectual, 
was still able to grasp. The mighty Gods of the Depths 
died out for the increasingly earthly mind of man. 
Homer reckons on this ; he clothes this whole development 
and the whole way to Initiation in beautiful, artistic 
pictures in which mankind could take delight for a 
long time to come, even long after they were no longer 
able to recognise the true content of the pictures. So 
we can understand that Plato never spoke of Homer in 
a friendly way. For Plato, only that had meaning which 
the old places of Initiation coulc give, the knowledge of 
the upper and the lower Gods, the all-embracing “ Greater 
Mysteries ” as they were called. ; 

But this new aspect became dominant and the 
humanity of to-day still knows something of it. 

Less knawn is Hesiod, the poet of the older world 
of the Gods that was vanishing away. 

Hesiod was a shepherd. His father was exiled from 
Asia Minor and settled in Boeotia, to the West of the 
Helicon Mountain. He describes how the Muses 
illumine him, how they give him a staff of laurel and out - 
of his illumination he can sing what men should do in 
the service of the old powers of life, of the fertile earth. 
He describes the tilling of the soil, the breeding of cattle, 
the forming of personal life, the right relation to one’s 


servants and so on. He knows how the seasons enter 
H 
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into the life of man; he tells exactly the influences of 
the several days of the Moon; he tells what month or 
day is the right time for sowing or reaping, etc. He 
touches very ancient secrets, as, for instance, on which 
day a child conceived becomes a boy and on which day 
a girl. A primeval wisdom shines through his poetry. 
He too writes of the Gods, but in a different way from 
Homer. sIn the introduction he speaks of the twofold 
“ Eris.” He means two kinds of spiritual endeavour : 
the one is concerned'with battle and the noise of arms 
and enmity—the essence of what was: living in Homer. 
The other reveres Demeter, the Earth Mother. ‘This 
reverence makes a man diligent, capable of wresting fruit 
from the soil despite all hard conditions. 

If .we see this in a still wider context, we find that 
here we have before us the representatives of two very 
different trends of spiritual life. Ii I were to sum it up 
briefly : Homer represents the kingly wisdom, Hesiod the 
shepherd wisdom. Hesiod sings of the shepherds. 

External learning too has perceived that these are 
not only two indiyidual poets, but two different schools 
‘of poetic art. Thus Welker, a philologist of the nineteenth 
century, says that there is not one Homer but many; 
not one Hesiod, but many. ‘There are whole schools of 
bards, the one of which, led by the first great teacher whose 
name was Homer, glorified the warlike heroes, while the 
other—through Hesiod and his pupils and followers— 
looked after agriculture and all that was connected with 
it. Welker indeed has recognised the truth, though in a. 
more outward form. In Homer and in Hesiod we have 
before us representatives of two great directions in 
mankind, two streams of, wisdom, working on and on in 
the spiritual leadership of mankind: the Kings and 
Shepherds. 
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Hesiod, who is less known to-day, tried to carry 
onward the ancient Mystery knowledge, the knowledge 
of the Great or Nether Gods in the form that was possible 
to man at that time. By deeds upon the body of the 
earth, by the tilling of the soil, by the breeding of cattle, 
the Demeter Kabiria in the region of Thebes in Boeotia 
was revered. Her sanctuary is mentioned by Pausanias. 
He tells us no more about it than this: that if a non- 
Initiate enters the sanctuary he goes mad. Rudolf 
Steiner always emphasised how the faculty rightly to 
revere the forces of the Depths grew ever more dim in 
humanity ; and how a speoial preparation was needed 
such as was obviously carried out in the sanctuary of the 
Demeter Kabiria in order‘to grasp something of these 
Gods. 

In the succeeding ages we see Hesiod as it were 
submerged. He does not become so famous as Homer. 
Homer lived in that element which was becoming newly 
predominant in the element of the upper forces, more 
in the element of thought and cleverness. Hesiod was 
still able to describe how tke Gods were created ; he still 
had a vision of the deepest onnecfions. When Hesied 
describes the fand as five-branched, one can say: He 
means the five fingers in a pictorial form of speech. 
But when one knows how it is possible for a human being, 
not yet shut off from the Spiritual, suddenly to experience 
himself like an inverted tree one knows that it has to do 
with the conscious experience of the spiritual vision of 
man when one describes the hand as a five-branched 
member. It is no mere poetic picture ; it is something 
seen in the Spirit. Hesiod at this point experiences how 
man himself is part and parcel of the formative-forces 
body of the earth. 

We find Hesiod describing the deep phases of the 


HI 
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evolution of humanity in great, majestic pictures. He 
is the first who speaks of the ‘ world-cycles’—of the 
Golden, Silver, Bronze and Iron Ages. And with Hesiod 
we must connect Vergil if we wish to grasp his deeper 
being. . Thus many things in Vergil are explained. It 
is no external feature ; it is due to no order of Maecenas 
that Vergil describes the life of the countryside. It 
is connected with his own being ; he himself in his peasant- 
childhood grew up with all that he here describes. Added 
thereto is the wisdom that makes it possible for him to 
enter more and more deeply into these realms. When he 
describes in the Aeneid how tAeneas descends to the dead 
and to the Nether World, it tells of a deep knowledge 
of what man experiences after death. We can recognise 
that Vergil was a knower in the deepest sense of the 
word. 

Present-day learning, especially in the figure of 
Eduard Norden, one of the finest scholars on Vergi, 
divines something of this. Norden says, for instance: 
It may well be that what Vergil describes is not his own 
invention. It is quite thinkable that in his time there was 
asdefinite view, a definife idea about these spiritual 
regions. It was a definite form of knowledge and Vergil 
drew from what was there.* That is the point: it was 
actually there. And through such a figure as Vergil 
above all, external science too will sooner or later have 
to recognise the existence of a Mystery-Wisdom ; it will 
have to recognise that there existed in humanity an 
ancient, deeply-founded knowledge of these spiritual 
things. Vergil himself, of course, invented nothing. 


LE E. Norden: Vergilius Aeneis, Buch VI., 1916, p. 7. “Sind diese 
Gesichtspunkte zutreffend dann gewinnen Bertihrungen zwischen Vergil und 
diesen späten Apokalypsen für unsere Quellenanalyse einen objektiven Wert, 
insofern als dadurch bewiesen wird, dass die betreffenden Motive Vergils nicht 
von ihm erfunden, sondern einer Überlieferung entnommen sind, die schon zu 
seiner Zeit eine gewisse Konstanz und Verknal eit gehabt zu haben scheint,” 
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But he penetrated deeply into that which was there ; 
he was an Initiate. Moreover he was initiated in a deeper 
sense than his contemporaries. He knew of the Nether 
Gods, of the secrets of the Greater Mysteries, the cosmic 
destiny of the body of the earth. 

If modern scholarship would celebrate the bi- 
millenary anniversary of Vergil’s birth in the right way, 
it must insert this into the empty gap which exists in 
the current picture of Vergil. Then the spectre suddenly 
becomes alive and coloured and full of force. He is 
once more the wise master, the Vergilius Psychopompos. 

And now we can pass on to the fourth Eclogue which 
tells of the Christ. Vergil dedicated it to his patron 
C. Asinius Pollio on the occasion of the peace which 
Pollio made between Octavian and his Roman enemies. 
I will describe the content of the poem very briefly. 
Vergil says: “ I will now sing of something yet greater, 
I will pass on to things of grave import.” He speaks of 
the end of the cosmic age that was prophesied by the 
Sibyls. A great world-cycle is drawing to its close; 
the Golden Age is again at hand. And a new Being, a 
new offspring of the Gods is about to be sent down from 
heaven. And now he turns to a human child—also 
about to he born—and begs the Gods to stand by Him 
He says: ‘Apollo is already ruling.’ He tells how 
the boy’s activity will be to create peace ; the deeds of 
war will more and more be held in check. And now there 
comes the peculiar passage ; it can be translated thus : 
‘He will receive the life of the Gods.’ But if we do not 
apply the everyday rules we can also translate it: “ He 
will receive in himself a Gcd as His life.* That is to 
say : He will receive a God as His own principle of life. 
And He will bring peace over the whole earth through 


the forces of the Father. 
* IV. Eclague vs 15: ille deum vitam acciplet . . : 
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quite definite, he speaks of a Being who had never before 
descended to the earth and who is now to come down. 
He says that the Sun-God Apollo is ruling. He bases 
it on the following passage in the Sibylline sayings : 

‘ And then will God send forth a King from the sun, 
who will bring peace to the whole earth after the evil 
battle.’* , 

Vergil was illumined by a knowledge which he had 
from the old Mystery-Wisdom, such as had still been 
represented by Plato. He knew that a Being was 
approaching, a Being from the spiritual world, the Soul 
of the World who is crucified. on the Cross of earth. 

Asinius Pollio was on terms of friendship with Herod, 
so it is possible, though by no means mecessary, to 
suppose that Vergil heard something of the mood of. 
expectation that lived in Judea in regard to the coming 
Messiah. But in the fourth Eclogue Vergil describes it 
with a special art, so that at important passages we can 
find a double meaning ; we can read verse 7 thus: ‘A 
new Being (progemes) is coming down from heaven:, 
But we can also read : ‘A new generation is descendirol 
from heaven.’ ‘Thus 'Vergil*tries to set down a messa it 
that forces itself upon no-one. Some wif take it as n 
simple description of the Golden Age ; others may ovew 
look the subtle distinction implicit in the words used ~, 
verses 7 and 8 (progemes as against puer) and in verse 1! 
sile (referring to progenies) and 18, izb:, referring to pus 
and regard the whole as an obeisance to the son of - 
great politician of whom great things are expected 
Many things can be assumed. But he who is familia 
with the spiritual picture-language must notice that 
Vergil had a deep knowledge of the Christ, of the Sun- 


* Orac. sibyll. 3,652: xal ror dn’ ġeàloro beds wipe Baowéa b¢ racar 
KON LOLO karolo yalay wavoe 
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But he penetrated deeply into that which was there ; 
he was an Initiate. Moreover he was initiated in a deeper 
sense than his contemporaries. He knew of the Nether 
Gods, of the secrets of the Greater Mysteries, the cosmic 
destiny of the body of the earth. 

Jf modern scholarship would celebrate the bi- 
millenary anniversary of Vergil’s birth in the right way, 
it must insert this into the empty gap which exists in 
the current picture of Vergil. Then the spectre suddenly 
becomes alive and coloured and full of force. He is 
once more the wise master, the Vergilius Psychopompos. 

And now we can pass cn to the fourth Eclogue which 
tells of the Christ. Vergil dedicated it to his patron 
C. Asinius Pollio on the occasion of the peace which 
Pollio made between Octavian and his Roman enemies. 
I will describe the content of the poem very briefly. 
Vergil says: “ I will now sing of something yet greater, 
I will pass on to things of grave import.” He speaks of 
the end of the cosmic age that was prophesied by the 
Sibyls. A great world-cycle is drawing to its close ; 
the Golden Age is again at hand. And a new Being, a 
new offspring < of the Gods is “about ‘to be sent down from 
heaven. And now he turns to a auman child—also 
about to he born—and begs the Gods to stand by Him. 
He says: “Apollo is already ruling.’ He tells how 
the boy's activity will be to create peace ; the deeds of 
war will more and more be held in check. And now there 
comes the peculiar passage ; it can ke translated thus: 
‘ He will receive the life of the Gods.’ But if we do not 
apply the everyday rules we can alsc translate it: “ He 
will receive in himself a God as His life.* That is to 
say : He will receive a God as His own principle of life. 
And He will bring peace over the whole earth through 
the forces of the Father. 


*IV. Eclogue vs 15: ile deum vitam accipiet . 
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And now Vergil turns with a very obvious change of 
subject to the already-mentioned child : ‘ But for Thee, 
boy, this and that isin store . . .’ And he describes 
the life of the little boy. Underlying it is the idea that 
the Golden Age is about to begin again. Without 
trouble or special cultivation, flowers will spring up 
around the child ; a change is taking place in the world 
of the plants ; this is the springtime of the boy. Then 
he tells of the summer of the child. Again it is a change 
in the earth ; the earth is sweetened, fired through and 
through. ‘On the thorny sloe-bush, sweet grapes will 
hang.’ If we take this as a picture and observe the 
living process, we recognise that in this picture something 
is revealed of spiritual alchemy, of a strong, sweetening 
and warming of the earth-forces through and through. 
For indeed Christ, a mighty Ego-force, a power of the 
sun, was now taking hold of the body of the earth. The 
warmth and love of this stronger Ego-principle turns the 
astringent sloe of the thorny bush into the sweet grape 
of Dionysus. Then he describes the Golden Age, 
the Kingdom of Heaven that is come near. The wool 
‘ of #he animals no longer néeds to be dyed ; of itself it 
lights up in red and golden colours, that is to say, man 
sees the animal with the eyes of the Spirit !. And now 
he turns again to the Being whom he addressed before, 
and calls out : ‘Come now, Thy time is near!’ And he 
describes in a picture : ‘ See how the orb of Heaven rests 
on the disc of the earth! How the earth quivers under 
the heavy load!’ He describes how he looks out over 
wide reaches of land and sea: ‘ All is waiting for Thee 
and rejoices in the new Age.’ If we enter livingly into 
this picture we can feel: This does not mean a man just 
as he stands on the earth, for here indeed he can have 
the vision of the orb of heaven, but he could not see over 
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wide stretches of the sea and many countries. This is 
the aspect of a Bemg who comes down from above, 
who comes from the universal All, nay who is still beyond 
the orb of heaven. For the ancients thought of the earth 
as a disc on which the orb of heaven rested. And this 
Being now sees everything beneath Him ; it is the aspect 
of the pre-earthly. 
But Vergil knew that he himself would not witness 
the deeds.of this Being. If he had done so, he would 
have sung of them with such inspiration that an Orpheus, 
a Lino and even a Pan could not vie with him in song. 
And at the end he speaks ef the sweet smile of the boy, 
with which he recognises his mother. | 
The fourth Eclogue was a riddle to everyone who 
concerned himself with language until the clue was 
found in anthroposophical Spiritual Science. The poet 
here is thoroughly steeped in the ethereal world, the 
world of the formative forces wherein he lived as a 
easant’s son and as a former of the Word. What I mean 
imply is that he shapes his work in such a way that 
stands within the many-sided metamorphoses of the 
er-world and can theref%re be? understood in many 
ays according to the mentality of the reader. If the 
ader himself only recognises the intellectual forces of 
e earth-mind, the poem fcr him is merely a fabulous 
icture of the coming Golden Age; but if.he stands 
earer to Imaginative experience he will recognise with 
hat great care the poet avoids nailing things dowi— 
I may so express it. He keeps everything in move- 
ent. And if one enters deeply into the text and fas 
it is possible to-day through Anthroposophy) has himself a ` 
more comprehensive knowledge of the Being of the Christ 
than current theology could give, he will find passages 
where he can clearly recognise: Vergil knows something 
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quite definite, he speaks of a Being who had never before 
descended to the earth and who is now to come down. 
He says that the Sun-God Apollo is ruling. He bases 
it on the following passage in the Sibylline sayings : 

‘ And then will God send forth a King from the sun, 
who will bring peace to the whole earth after the evil 
battle.’* 

Vergil was illumined by a knowledge which he had 
from the old Mystery-Wisdom, such as had still been 
represented by Plato. He knew that a Being was 
approaching, a Being from the spiritual world, the Soul 
of the World who is crucifiedeon the Cross of earth. 

Asinius Pollio was on terms of friendship with Herod, 
so it is possible, though by no means necessary, to 
suppose that Vergil heard something of the mood of. 
expectation that lived in Judea in regard to the coming 
Messiah. But in the fourth Eclogue Vergil describes it 
with a special art, so that at important passages we can 
find a double meaning ; we can read verse 7 thus: ‘A 
new Being (progemes) is coming down from heaven 
But we can also read: ‘A new generation is descendi: 
fro% heaven.’ ‘Thus ‘Vergil*tries to set down a messa 
that forces itself upon no-one. Some wif take it as 
simple description of the Golden Age ; others may ove 
look the subtle distinction implicit in the words used . 
verses 7 and 8 (progenies as against puer) and in verse 1i 
tle (referring to progenies) and 18, trb, referring to put 
and regard the whole as an obeisance to the son of 
great politician of whom great things are expected 
Many things can be assumed. But he who is familia 
with the spiritual picture-language must notice that 
Vergil had a deep knowledge of the Christ, of the Sun- 
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And so it is understandable that in the Middle Ages 
Vergil was taken to be a prophet of Christ. Thus, for 
example, in a play about the Wise Virgins, St. John— 
the Herald of Christ—appears and speaks: “ I prophesy 
to you the approach of the heavens!” Thereupon 
Vergil appears on the scene and says : “ I, the seer among 


the heathen, I testify to Christ !”’ 


“ Vates Maro gentilium 
Do Christo testimonium.” 


And to this day he testifies cf the Sun-Spirit Who 
through the Mystery of Golgotha irradiated the earth- 
body through ‘and through. He testifies to this day if 
only humanity will find courage to read the old Mystery 
pictures as they should be read. If this is done, it will 
indeed be sighificant to celebrate Vergil in the year 1930 
or 1931 as a prophet of the Christ. For then this celebra- 
tion of two thousand years will be able to become a 
resurrection, not only of Vergil but of Christ Himself 
in His cosmic significance in many human souls. 


Reviews 


KRISTALLE. By Ehrenfried Pfeiffer. Reports of work carried out at the 
Natural Science Research Institutes at the Goetheanum, Dornach, Issuec 
by the Natural Science Section of the School of Spiritual Science at the 
Goetheanum. Published by the Orient-Occident Verlag, Stuttgart—-The 
Hague—London. 1930. 4 . 94 illustrations. (May be obtained 
from the Anthroposophical Publishing Company, London. Price 6/-.) 


The very word ‘crystal’ suggests something, that is hard and 
rigid, something that has an absolugely definite and fixed form. We 
know that the process of crystallisation is used for the purpose of 
separating out substances and so we may be somewhat surprised to 
begin with to see a publication on crystals emanating from the 
Goetheanum where those working in the various laboratories devote 
all their activities to a study of the Uving. It is therefore not without 
a feeling of hesitation that we open this modest little book to find on 
the very first page an article by Dr. Wachsmuth, the Leader of the 
Natural Science Section at the Goetheanum, on the subject of the 
view of such advanced thinkers in the domain of modem physics as 
Professor Whitehead, the author of Science and the Modern World. Dr. 
Wachsmuth is right in saying that such ideas as are put forward by 
Professor Whitehead makg it easjgr to understand the experiments 
descMbed in the pages of the book under review. œ When Professor 
Whitehead says: Physics becomes a study of organisms. Biology is 
the study of larger organisms, while physics is the study of smaller 
organisms—he makes it much easier for us to see in crystallisations 
the manifestations of forming tendencies, of formative forces. 


This is demonstrated in greater detail by Pfeiffer himself in his 
introductory chapter, entitled : “ Formative Forces at work in Plant, 
Animal and Man.” The study of radiating forces has assumed greater 
and greater importance of recent years and it has become evident 
that they are not only of an electro-magnetic or radio-active nature 
but that they also originate in living organisms where they are of 
quite a different nature. There is still a strong tendency to seek for 
material, substantial bases wherever effects are visible, and scientists 
go in search of vitamins, hormones and the like. But beyond a certain 
point the chemical substantiality becomes less and less significant in 
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comparison with the effect. Pfeiffer formulates a law in this general 
form: The product of substantial effect (matter) and radiating effect 
(etheric formative force) is constant, ż.e. by increasing the material 
side the power cf the finez forces is lessened, and vice versa. 


A field of research to which little attention has hitherto been 
paid is that of the working of formative ‘forces in nature: why the 
same chemical substances form in one case a dandelion, in another a 
different flower and so on. Goethe was approaching this problem in 
his theory of the metamorphosis of plants and Rudolf Steiner developed 
the teaching of the etheric formative forces. These forces being non- 
material and supersensible are designated as ‘etheric.’ But they may 
be recognised in their effects in the physical world of sense. It would 
have been very welcome if Pfeiffer had drawn more clearly the dividing 
line between these etheric forces and tne electro-magnetic, radio-active 
radiations, etc., but it woulc be Beyand the scope of this review to 
discuss this particular point. 

In the fourth volume of Gaia-Sophia (see review in Anthroposophy, 
Christmas, 1929) Pfeiffer describes one set of experiments in which 
he tried to show the manifestation of the several etheric forces in 
building up different types of plants, On this occasion he chooses 
crystals as a reagens for the working of the etheric formative forces. 
The details of the arrangements of the experiments cannot be given 
here but they ere described im a wonderfully clear and comprehensive 
way, so that a repetition by other scientists is possible. At the 
same time Pfeiffer meets one of the most usual arguments that are 
raised in connection with his work, namely that such phenomena as 
alteration of surface tension are reSponsibl@ for all the differencgs in 
his pictures of cf¥stals. But this objection would not explain the 
fact that the same configurations are obtained under different concen- 
trations, $.e. wmder different surface tensions and even when quite 
differént substances crystallised. The method may briefly be described 


_ as follows : A solution of Gla-tber’s sal: (sulphate of soda) or chloride of 


copper is poured over a round glass plate which is surrounded with 
an edge of ‘Cellon?’ The crystallisation takes place either instan- 
taneously or acter some hours. For details, the book itself should be 
consulted. All the experiments were carefully controlled, although 
it is to be regretted that more pictures of the control experiments have 
not been given. The extent of the influence of the examined sub- 
stances and their forces would then have been still more apparent. 

It is of course quite impossible to give a full account of the 94 
illustrations ccentained in the book. Besides lack of space it is utterly 
impossible to describe the beauty of the photographs. Those who 
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have seen the original crystallisations or have made such experiments 
for themselves will admit that even the photographs, masterpieces as 
they are in themselves, give but a faint idea of the variety of forms on 
the original plates. A few points only may be mentioned which show 
at the same time the practical importance of these experiments. To 
the solution of chloride of copper was added one drop of potato-juice. 
The plant, in one case, had been manured with an artificial manure 
and in another with the biological-dynamic preparations used in 
anthroposophical agriculture. The same comparison was made with 
wheat. In both instances the plants treated with the biological- 
dynamic preparations produced infinitely richer forms, the beauty of 
which will appeal to everybody. The working of these biological- 
dynamic preparations (which are made according to indications given 
by Dr. Steiner and are added to manure or compest-heaps or applied 
directly to the plants or soil) was nfore closely examined in crystallisa- 
tion experiments with Glauber’s salt (carried out and described by 
Grone-Gultzow). A solution of Glauber’s salt was kept for 24 hours 
(in a quartz test-tube) in a compost-bheap treated with the biological- 
dynamic preparations. As the control experiment, an untreated heap 
was used. The difference is most striking. In the first case there is 
a distinct centre, from which sunlike rays go out, covering the whole 
dish. The control experiment shows the typically confused pictures 
of bars of Glauber’s salt. One of the preparations is made. out of 
cow dung which is kept in a special cover or sheath working as a 
reflector, When the Glauber’s salt solution was exposed to the radia- 
tions of this organic reflector, these harmonising tendencies became 
visible in the crystallisation. Chipride of copper was used for a still 
more delicate analysis of this preparation and we seasa series of pictures 
of chloride of copper with an addition of one drop of (a) ordinary cow 
dung, (6) cow dung which had been kept in the abovementioned special 
cover, (c) the same as (b) only this time the preparation had been stirred 
for an hour, a process prescribed by Dr. Steiner. It is difficult to 
believe the increase in harmony form (a) through (b) to (c) without 
seeing the photographs. A similar experiment, equally striking, was 
made with preparation No. 591 (powdered quartz). 


All such experiments, therefore, prove significant, both theoreti- 
cally and practically. But beyond this they help us to understand the 
great mystery of man’s being. Blood was added, a tiny drop in a 
watery solution, from rats, rabbits, dogs, cats, hens. Each species 
produced quite distinct pictures but the pictures of the crystallisations 
resulting from the experiments from the blood of dogs were all similar, 
with the blood of rats similar, and so on. In short these crystallisations 
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proved what Dr. Steiner had emphasised again and again, namely, 
that we have not a single individuality before us when we look at a 
particular animal, but that a groub element prevails; that there is 
one individuality corresponding to al the members of one animal 
species. The group element is quite clearly manifest in the pictures. 
In contrast to this, experiments made with a drop of human blood 
demonstrated the element of individuality in each human being and 
pictures made at intervals showed that the same typical picture appears 
again and again. Moreover we see evidence of the threefold nature of 
man when comparing the blood of the head with its many radiating 
centres, the blood of the breastbone with its vortex-like, round and 
harmonious form-tendencies, the blood of the toe with its straight and 
upward-striving forms. We are led into the mvsteries of man when 
we look at blood pietures of male and female taken at the moments of 
inbreathing and outbreatling, of going to sleep and of awakening. 
Only a very few of the-pictures are mentioned here and it has been 
almost impossible to give an impression of what can be revealed by 
these crystallisations. Other experiments are described, illustrating 
the difference of the influences of day and night, of an eclipse and an 
earthquake, There is an especially wonderful chapter on artificially 
produced ice-flowers (by Dr. Hans Heinze) which show just the same 
significant form-tendencies of plant juices although they are made 
under utterly different conditions. 
Pfeiffer modestly speaks of these experiments as ‘ only a beginning.’ 
But we, the readers, should lay stress not so much on the word ‘ only’ 
but on the word ‘ beginning.’ New possibilities for a study of nature 
. are opened, for we are led right inte that w6rld which lies behind the 
physical into thos@ regions in which the Goddess Natura is at work 
with her legions of helpers. The reader is recommended at the outset 
to study the pictures, which speak for themselves. The work done by 
Ehrenfried Pfeiffer and his collaborators is a very important step 
forward in the working out of indications given by Dr. Rudolf Steiner 
‘in the realm of science. | 
C. A. Mmst. 
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e 10 frs. per day. Reducfion for 
longer visita. 


Address : 
Mime. GROSHEINTZ-LAVAL. 


ARLESHEIM, SWITZERLAND. 





KINGS LANGLEY PRIORY, 
Herts. 
A co-edncational Boarding School 


based upon the educational prin- 
ciples of Dr. Rudolf Steiner. 


Beautifully and healthily situated 
within large grounds. 
Occupational activities; the new 
Art of Eurhythgy, and all the usual 
subjects. 
For terms, apply to 
iss Cross. 


LA SCIENCE SPIRITUELLE. 


REVUE FONDÉE SUR 1/7 ANTHROPOSOPHIE 
paraissant tous les mois à Paris. 


Conférences de Rudolf Steiner—La vie spirituelle en France—Revue 


des Livres et des Revues. 


France: 18 frs. Etranger: 25 frs. par an. 
6 Boulevard Inkermann, Paris—Neuilly. 


DIE MENSCHENSCHULE. 


A Swisa Educational Monthly 
Magazine founded in January, 1927. 
Edited by C. ENGLERT-FAYE. 

The Contents include serial oub- 
lications of lectures by Rrdolf 
Steiner on Education ; also coatri- 
butions by teachers. 

Switzerland, Fr. 12 yearly, Fr. 7 
half-yearly, Great Britain and U.S.A. 
Fr 14 yearly, Fr. 8 half-yearly. 

Subscriptions to be sent to 
ZBINDEN & HUEGIN, Rheinusprung 5, 
Basel, Switzerland. 


VILA LES EOLIDES, 
Mont Pelérin s/ Vevey (Suisse) 
3,000 f. vue splend. sud. 
Pension 12°50 frs. Régimes. 


Dans milieu anthrop : on reçoit 
quelques jeunes filles, 
Francais, Litter, Philos, 
Latin, Grec, Piano. 


Adresse 
COMTESSE G. DE LA TAILLE. 





DIE DREI 


A monthly Journal of Anthroposophy and Goetheanism mo by the 


Anthroposophical Society in Germany. Editors: Dr. E. 


per and 


Dr. E. Echwebsch. 
Subscriptions : 4 marks a quarter; 1.50 marks per single numbers 


postage extra. 


To be obtained from the Management, Die Drei, Stuttgart, Uhlandstr. 4. 





COMFORTABLE GUEST HOUSE, 
47 Belsize Park, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


Constant Hot water. Vegetarian food if required. Three minutes 
Swiss Cottage and Buses. 


Whole or Partial Board ty arrangement. 
Languages spoken. 


Recommended. 


From 2% guineas. 
"Phone: Primrose 2190. 





THE NEW SCHOOL, 


38/40 LRIGHAM COURT ROAD, 


w 


STREATHAM, S.W.IS. 





(Station : Streatham Hill.) 


: y 
The New School was founded in the year 1924 to educate boya and girls 
in the light of the educational teaching of Dr. Rudolf Steiner. 


Children are taken from the age of 5 years and educated up to matricule- 


tion or University standerd, 


There is a Hostel for the accommodation of boarders. 
Visitora are welcomed on Wednesdays between 3 and 5 o’clock, or at 


other times by appointment. 


Full mformation as to fees, educational methods, lectures, etc., will be 
gladly supplied by the Secretary of the School. 


Telephone: Streatham 4584. 


CURATIVE EDUCATION 


No 


as given by RUDOLF STEINER for 
Childreh ın need- of Special Care 


.. SUNFIELD .. 


Weoley Park Road, Selly Oak, Birmingham 
(Telephone : Selly Oak 0235). 


* 
a 


Curative-educational Home re the Medical _ 
Section of the Goetheanum, Dornach, “Switzerland. 


Director: Dr. meq. Ita Wegman. 
(P 


For further particulars, apply to Friedrich Geuter and Michael 
Wilson, Curative Teachers. _- 


STAGES OF HIGHER KNOWLEDGE 


By RUDOLF STEINER 
Post frec 5/4 

This important book is the concluding volume in a series of which 
THE ROAD TO SELF KNOWLEDGE, KNOWLEDGE OF THE ) 
HIGHER WORLDS and INITIATION AND ITS RESULTS form 
part. STAGES OF HIGHER KNOWLEDGE 1s the authorised new 
translation from the German of the book translated formerly undér the 
title of GATES OF KNOWLEDGE and is a supplement to KNOW- 
LEDGE OF HIGHER WORLDS ww 

- This, and. all of Rudolf Steiner’s works, can be obtained from the 
BOOK DEPARTMENT, 46 Gloucester Place, London, W 1. 


RUDOLF STEINER HALL, 


33 PARK ROAD, CLARENCE GATE, NW 1. 


` 


The Hall may be rented for Concerts, Lectures, Orchestra Practices, etc, 





‘during the whole day, except on Sundays 


Terms can be obtained fiom ‘the Hall Manager. 

The Hall has been recently built on the most modern Lnes, with good 
cloakroom and dressing room accommodation. 

The Auditorium contains 318 seats, with a floor inclined towards the stage. 

The Stage is about 30 feet square, with a sunk orchestra pit in front of it. 

The Stage Lighting is very elaborate and has been installed on a new 
and vay compiere system. g 

Telephone : Faddington 8219 





Prnted in Great Bntun by Lawrence Bros (Weston-super-Mare) Ltd., North Street, 
Weston-super-Mare, and ae by the Anthroposophical Society in "Great Britain, 
8 Gloucester Place, W.L. 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
w 


